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PEEFACE. 


It has been my fortunate lot to edit this new edition of the 
trial of Madeleine Smith after all the hard work was already 
done: Mr Buncan Smith, to whom we are all indebted for 

the first admirable edition of the trial, has so completely 
reduced the chaos of contemporary records to order that mine 
has been only the pleasant case of writing an introduction 
without having to labour over the sifting and arranging of 
evidence and speeches. Therefoie, to Mr. Duncan Smith, 
and through him, to all those who assisted him in his task, 
my grateful thanks are heie rendered 

I am also indebted to Messrs. Blackwood & Sons and 
Messrs. W. & K. Chambers for their courtesy m allowing me 
to reprint in this volume the articles dealing with arsenic, to 
which reference is made by Madeleine Smith in her letters. 

I take this opportunity of rendering my thanks to 
Professor John Glaister, who took me through Madeleine 
Smith's house in Blythswood Square, and whose comments 
were invaluable. 

F. TEimrsoN Jesse. 


Aprils 1927. 
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MADELEINE SMITH, 


INTRODUCTION. 

On Thursday, the 9th of July, 1857, the trial of Madeleine 
Smith' for the^iiirder of her lover, Pierre Emile L’Angelier, 
by the admmisti ation of arsenic, ended in the verdict of 
Not Proven,'' and she left the High Court of Justiciary in 
Edinburgh, by a side door, “a fiee woman 

Only twenty-one years of age, handsome, with a blight, 
hard, defiant beauty, a beauty unabashed by an experience 
that might well have lavaged it, she passed into obscurity 
fi'om obscurity. For, m spite of the fierce light that had 
beaten upon her and her doings, in spite of the way in 
which lier past life had been examined and pored over, it 
remained mysterious then, and does so to this day. No 
unguarded word slipped through Madeleine's lips, and 
L'Angelier's weie sealed for ever when their two names 
became the centre of heated aiguments throughout Great 
Britain Little glimpses of her after-life have been caught 
from time to time It is known that she married f oiii; y^a^rs 
later a young artist in London, and that she was interested 
in contemporary problems, and had become a Socialist. It 
has been stated that she eventually wenbto live in the United 
States of America; but her life sine© the trial is her own; 
it IS those months which lie between April, 1855, and June, 
1857, which present a riddle that has never lost its fascina- 
tion. 

In April, 1855, the Smiths, who were a highly respected 
and extiemeiy conventional family, were living in India 
Street, Glasgow. They had a country house called Eowaleyn 
at Row, on the Clyde, where they spent the summer months. 
Mr. Smith was a prosperous architect, a man of position 
and some wealth, who lept his carriage," Madeleine, the 
eldest of the famjly, possessed beauty, vivacity, and an ad- 
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Madeleine Smith. 

venturous spirit She was a capable creature, and on her 
return from her genteel English boarding school she look the 
caies of housekeeping and management oh’ hei mother’s 
shoulders Such a girl was one who might be expected to 
make a good marriage, and Pieire Emile L’Angeliei, a native 
of Jersey and a clerk at ten shillings a week in the employ 
of Huggins & Co in Glasgow, was so hopelessly ineligible 
that even an introduction to Madeleine seemed beyond the 
bounds of possibility. Nevertheless, he was so struck by the 
sight of Madeleine that he determined to know her, and he 
succeeded m getting introduced to Madeleine ^in SaucMehall 
Street by a mutual fiiend, a youth called Robert Baird. 
Madeleine’s sister Bessie, two years younger than heiself, was 
with Madeleine when the meeting took place, and it was to 
Bessie that L’Angeliei confided his first note for Madeleine. 
The acquaintance, begun thus clandestinely, continued in the 
same manner, but it was discovered by Mr Smith. Made- 
leine’s father forbade any further correspondence or meetings, 
and Madeleine wrote telling L’Angelier that everything 
between them had better be over. 

L’Angeher, however, was not going to let the girl go so 
easily He was determined to many her, and not as the 
penniless cast-oh daughter of an enraged parent, but as the 
bride of an accepted and welcomed son-in-law^, A fi lend of 
his, a sentimental elderly maiden lady, called Mary Perry, 
h*a4 ftlready been the confidante of the pair ; she delivered 
letters and messages, and the lovers used to meet at her house. 
At the same time that Madeleine wrote to L’Angelier bidding 
him farewell, she wrote to Miss Perry, explaining the necessity 
of her action But the sentimental Miss Perry threw all 
her weight on L’Aiigelier’s side, and the meetings and corre- 
spondence began again. L’Angelier used to be admitted by 
Madeleine into the house in India Street after the rest of the 
family were asleep, and in the spring of 1856 he was meeting 
Madeleine at Rowaleyn after dark, and she had become his 
mistress 

In the winter of that year the Smith family moved from 
India Street to No 7 Blythswood Square, and at this house 
also L’Angelier was received by Madeleine after dark. But 
the fierce fire of her passion was short-lived, and already it 
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was nearly burnt out. She was tiring of him, and a more 
eligible suitor, though a much older one, a Mr. Williairi 
Minnoch, began to court her, he was a friend of Mr. Smithes, 
and lived next door to No 7 Blythswood Square. Madeleine 
again bioke oh all connection with L^Angelier, and asked 
him to retuin her lebteis This he refused to do, and 
threatened to blackmail her by showing them to her father. 
Madeleine implored for mercy, but he was relentless. Sh© 
then apparently took liim back into her favour and wrote him 
letters as passionate as before, begging him to come and see 
hei 

Once in February and twice in March L^Angelier was 
taken extiemely ill with internal pains and vomiting, and 
the third attack of this malady proved fatal. He died in 
his lodgings on the morning of the 23rd of March, having 
returned thither in the small hours of the morning in a state 
of acute illness This sudden death stiuck his employers 
and friends as peculiar, and a post-mortem examination was 
held, which left no doiil)! that he had died from a large dose 
of aisenic, of which 82 grains were found in 1-he stomach 
alone Madeleine^s letters weie found in his room and at 
his place of business, with the inevii.able result — she was 
ai rested and stood her trial, accused of having administered 
poison to him on three occasions, the third time with fatal 
results. 

All Great Britain was agitated over the trial, which lut^'ed 
for nine days, and there were three points of view held by 
three different schools of thought There were strong pro- 
Madeleineites who contested that she wa*s innocent and that 
L^Angelier had committed suicide; equally stiong anti- 
Madeleineites, convinced that murder had been committed and 
by her, and that she should pay the penalty; and a third 
school, in which probably most students of the case have 
found themselves e\er since, which declared in effect prob- 
ably sh© did it, but anyhow ho deserved it.'' Certainly very 
vital evidence necessary to prove her guilt was lacking That 
evidence can never be forthcoming now, and so the riddle 
must remain for ever unsolved, but the great fascination of 
it still exists, and it is possible by examining and weighing 
not only all the evidence brought forward in the Court of 
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law, but also documents which were not admitted as evidence, 
and bj a careful study of Madeleine’s own letters, to arrive 
at some slight knowledge of the various characters involved 
and the circumstances in which they lived, so that a living 
presentment of this tragic human drama can grow up in our 
minds to-day. 

As IS general with Scotsmen to this day, and was almost 
invariably so in the early ’fifties, Mr. Smith was very much 
the head of the household. “ Papa,” as Madeleine calls 
him, emerges from her letters as the very figure of the 
awful and august Victorian father Even MaSeleiiie, 
about whose courage and detei mination there can be no 
question, feared his anger. ^ Mama,” though a more 
shadowy figure, presents herself as the true type of Victorian 
mother — mild in compaiison with Papa,” yet inflexible 
in her very subservience to him. Both took to their beds 
when the disaster ovei whelmed the house in Blythswood 
Square, and neither sat in the courtroom during the trial to 
encourage by look or smile the daughter who had so disgraced 
them. 

Madeleine was the eldest child. Next to her in age was 
her sister Bessie, then came her brothei Jack, and there were 
two much younger children, James and Janet It is possible 
from Madeleine’s letters to gain some notion of what iJiese 
bi others and sisters were like, or, lathei, what Madeleine 
thought they were like 

Madeleine and Bessie were not good friends, and it seems 
piobable that the younger girl was jealous of Madeleine’s 
stronger peisonality* The sisters made the acquaintance of 
Emile L’Angelier at the same time, and Madeleine in her 
first letter*" to the young man says — Bessie desires me to 
remember her to you ” But in her next letter she writes as 
follows • — We are to be in town to-morrow, Wednesday. 
Bessie said I was not to let you know, but I must tell you 
why. Well, some friend was Idnd enough to tell Papa that 
you were in the habit of walking with us. Papa was very 
angry with me for walking with a Gentleman unknown to 
him. I told him he had been introduced, and I saw no harm 
in it. Bessie joins with Papa and blames me for the whole 
affair. She does not know T am writing you, so don’t men- 
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tion it. We are to call at our old quarters in the Square 
on Wednesday about a quarter past twelve o’clock, so if you 
could be in Mr. McCall’s Lodgings — ^see us come out of Mrs. 
Eamsay’s — come after us — say you aie astonished to see us 
in Town without letting you know — and we shall see how 
Bessie acts. She says she is not going to write you.” 
Perhaps Bessie was tired of always playing second fiddle to 
Madeleine, who seems to have attracted most of the young 
men they met. Writing to L’Angelier of their projected 
marriage, Maj^eleine observes We shall be the envy of 
many — of B I know ” When Bessie had a new pink bonnet, 
Madeleine chooses a fawn one, as she knows that Emile would 
considei pink vulgai . In one of her passionate love-letters, 
when it still seems possible to hei that they may be able to 
mairy, she says — Bessie had an inv^itaiion to go to Edin- 
burgh Castle next week. The Major knew I would not go, 
so did not invite me. I do not think she will go Papa 
won’t allow hei by herself and I won’t go, so I think she will 
have to slay at home — which is mucli better, don’t you think 
sol Whether Bessie thought so is, of course, quite another 
matter 

Jack appears at first to be rather a friend of Madeleine’s 
On Sunday 1 w^as at church, and in the afteinoon Jack 
and I had a walk of four miles. Now when I can walk four 
wuth a bi other, I could walk eight wdih my own beloved 
husband and not be fatigued.” Theie is even at on^ime 
talk of her confiding in Jack and getting him to help her. 
“ I shall try to speak to Jack on Sunday,” she writes, and 
L 'Angel ier urges her thus — Do spe'ak to your brother. 
Open your heart io him and try to win his friendship. Tel! 
him if he loves you, to take your part ” There is no indi- 
cation that Madeleine ever confided in her brother, and it 
seems veiy unlikely with her secretive temperament that she 
did so It is not long before she is writing quite coldly 
about him to her lover Jack is not near so nice as he 
was,” she complains, and — he has got a very fast look, 
Jack, of late. He is not improving, and James is Just a 
very bad little fellow and^swears and goes on at a great rate.” 
Nevertheless, in spite of Jack’s real or fancied deterioration, 
he was the only member of the family who met her after her 
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acquittai, when lie conducted her to the Smithes country house 
at Rowaieyn, where the rest of fche family were stonily await- 
ing her As to Janet, the little girl frequently was a great 
nuisance to her sister, whose room she shared I did, 

my love, so pity you standing in the cold last night, writes 
Madeleine, but I could not get Janet to sleep, little stupid 
thing.’’ Janet is a good girl,” she writes at another 

time, but she is not very ahectionate.” Now Madeleine 
herself was undoubtedly very affectionate. People whom she 
loved were all that Vv^as perfect, at least for ^ short period. 
Any friend of L’Angelier’s she considered must be perfection. 
Of some acquaintance of L’Angelier’s she writes — I like 
Miss Williams’ letter. 1 think she is very nice, and I like 
hei ere I have seen hei ” And of Miss Perry, of whom so 
much more was to be heard later, Madeleine writes — I am 
sorry I said anything about Mary It was not kind of me. 
She is your kind and true friend. It was very bad of me, 
but I was vexed She said she would not wi ite to me. 

True love, do not say a word to her about my writing in an 
unkind way No, sweet love, say nothing to her about it She 
is your friend and that is enough. She shall be mine some day 
soon.” All Madeleine’s likes and dislikes are apparently 
subject to fluctuations In a burst of candour she says to 
Emile — I have come to the conclusion that you don’t know 
me If you were with me long you would know me better — 
it i^nly those I lore that I am indifferent to — even my dog — 
which I love — sometimes I hate him for no reason — it is only 
a fancy which I cannot help With strangers it is different.” 

Letter after letter she poured out to L’Angelier, and it 
is in some of the letters in which she is dissimulating most 
that we get the truest glimpses of her nature. For the 
strange thing about Madeleine Smith is that, in spite of all 
the doubt that must for ever obscure certain of her actions, 
the girl herself stands revealed with a clarity that puts her 
nature almost beyond argument. Madeleine had intense 
vitality. A modern education might, almost undoubtedly 
would, have saved her. Games, or a career, or both, would 
have occupied that restless mind aij^d body. Her powers of 
will, not all turned back upon scheming and deception, could 
have carried her far. Even when all was over, when, with 
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her life given back to her, but with nothing but shame and 
obloquy her portion, her neive did not fail her With 
intense iangoiir and difificulty most women would have crawled 
back to any pleasure in life. Not so Madeleine She takes 
her invincible spirit, her hard brightness, with her into the 
bosom of that family, every member of which must have 
wished she had never been born. Even her beauty was un- 
tarnished, that beauty which was of a bright daikness. She 
had a fair losy skin, dark eyes, and hair of polished 
ebony that s^vept down beside her temples. Thus she ap- 
peared to the staling public in the courthouse, a little 
fashionable scoop bonnet set right at the back of hei head, 
disengaging that clear-cut profile which had something of the 
eagle about its defiant contours. 

Madeleine Smith was born before hei time She had all 
ihe profound physical passion with which the noithern woman 
so often makes her soulhein sister seem insipid; and this 
passion, of the essence of her being, was a thing supposed at 
that particular date not to exist in a nice woman. 
Nowadays Madeleine would have had various outlets foi the 
violence of her personality She could have become a busi- 
ness woman, or gone on the stage, or lived in a bachelor fiat 
and had love affairs, without the end of the woild having 
resulted In the ’fifties none of these solutions was avail- 
able In those days there was nothing for hei to do but to 
get engaged, a very tame state of affairs for a character like 
hers, unless she could add to it a set of strange circumstances 
to give it interest. These circumstances she found in 
L’Angelier, for whom beyond a doubf' she felt for some time 
a passion that was entirely sensual, of all forms of Io%^e the 
one which lays itself open the most to vioFent reaction. 
Desire, fulfilment, satiety, and disgust — these were the four 
phases through which Madeleine passed, and the last phase 
was foredoomed from the fiist moment 

She first met L’Angelier in April of 1865, and what love 
there wag in the affair lasted only until the autumn of 1856, 
though outward expressions of it continue in her letters until 
the end of January, 186J, when even simulated ardours wane 
perceptibly. Already for some time back she had been 
encouraging the attentions of another man whom she wished 
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to accept. Madeleine had been educated at a genteel board- 
ing school at Clapton, near London. She was fond of music 
and fond of reading, fond of dancing, fond of pleasure, and 
fond of exerting consciously the power of her own personality. 
To pen a creature such as this in the respectable fastnesses of 
a Glasgow house, where her life consisted of a round of 
decorous visits paid with her mother and sister, and of dinner 
parties given by her father^s merchant acquaintances, was to 
court disaster. It was all light for a Bessie or a Janet, 
but it was disastrous for such as Madeleine ^ ^ 

Hers was a nature which had to have adventure. In the 
late war she would have been an admirable member of society. 
She would have driven an ambulance, had sentimental little 
affairs with wounded officers, been thoroughly competent and 
completely occupied. Had she been a mediseval Italian she 
might have been a successful intriguer and removed people 
who inconvenienced her from her path, and seduced those 
whom she wished to seduce without any loss of social standing. 
As it was, she was boim in that period of the world^s history 
which was the most hopeless for a nature such as hers. 
Strength, determination, passion, luthlessness were a bad 
foundation to be overlaid with the Victoiian sentimentahly 
which was also hers in full measure, and which living when 
she did she could hardly have avoided. It was her only 
outlet, and she sentimentalised to the full. L’Angelier 

appec?red to her a most romantic figure; he was practically 
a foreigner, he was poor, he was handsome, and above all, 
he was endowed with a great flow of words. He had been 
immensely taken with her from afar, and had urged a mutual 
acquaintance to bring about an introduction. This was a 
good beginning to make with any woman, and L’Angelier 
added to the irresistible appeal oi the state of his feelings a 
charm of person new in her expeiience. Instead of the 
northern restraint and self-control, of the dour manliness to 
which she was accustomed, he possessed a small but pleasing 
person with a pietty face and cuiling hair, and white hands 
with the art of love-making at the tips of their fingers. But 
as was the case with Madeleine herself, if the outside were 
soft and pleasing to the eye, there was relentless force con- 
cealed beneath. Pierre Emile L'Angelier had no notion of 
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buidening Jumself with the cast-off daughter of a rich man. 
It seems that Madeleine, at the height of her love, was quite 
prepared to face poverty with a smile, but L’Angelier aWays 
refused Parental approval was essential to his ambitious 
nature 

He was ten years older than Madeleine, and between the 
period when she met him and an eailier peiiod -when he had 
been employed by Dickson & Co., seed mei chants, he lived 
in Pans, and as a member of the National Guard had been 
through some ^xciting times in the revolution of 1848 — another 
touch of the romantic which pleased her Like Madeleine, 
he was primed with all the tiaditions of that generation as 
regards the nice conduct of love affairs. He had already 
adoied a lady in Fife, and iJalteied himself that he had a 
broken heart, talked laigely of suicide, but never committed 
it He would boast of his successes with women and threaten 
to blow out his biains in almost the same breath, and, like 
most piofligates, had an almost priggish standard for other 
people, particulaily for any woman whom he might be 
debauching at the time. 

And here in this very priggishness of his we find the 
charac! eristic which above all others seems to have enslaved 
Madeleine Like many passionate girls, before they have 
attained sufficient knowledge of human nature to enable them 
to acquire balance, she was an unconscious Masochist. She 
saw herself in the position of L’ Angel ier’s slave. To ll^t her 
letters bear indubitable tesliinony. This sordid little 
Abelard, playing the schoolmaster, this sensation-loving 
Heloise, determined to be mastered ""into submission, were 
playing a game which he, with his greater experience, must 
have known was one which would land them in self-disgust, 
but which she found too alluring to be resisted. In her very 
first letter to L^Angelier, Madeleine writes — I am trying 
to break myself of all my very bad habits. It is you 1 have 
to thank for this, which I do sincerely fiom my heart 
There are many passages in her letters which tell the same 
tale— If ever again I show temper, which I hope to God I 
won’t, don’t mind it. ^ . . I ought never in any way 

to vex or annoy you.” 1 often think that I must be very, 
very stupid in your eyes You must be disappointed m me. 
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I wonder you like me in the least/ ^ How I have reproached 

myself all the week for writing you such unkind letters. 
Will you, darling Eniile, pardon me for them . how 

I look foiward to our happy union It cannot hut be happy. 
We shall love each other so, and, believe me, it shall be quite 
different, I shall be beside you, so if I do anything wrong 
and you check me I shall never, never do it again. I shall 
be ail you could wish. You shall love me and I shall obey 
you/'’ I shall never cause you unhappiness again. I 
vas cold and unloving, but it shall never be repeated. * No, 
I am now a wife — a wife in every sense of the word, and it is 
my duty to conduct myself as such Yes, I shall behave now 
more to your mind/'’ I do love you, fondly, truly You 
will not leave me, your wife, with no guide, no friend, no 
protector, with no one to love me, no one to care for me, 
no one to tell me my faults Now, Emile, I shall keep 

all the pioraises I have made you. I shall love and obey you. 
It is my duty as your wife to do so I shall do all you want 
me And writing to Mary Perry, the sentimental go- 
between of the pair, she gives away the I'elationship 
between her and L’Angelier with — As yet I fear I have 
done little to please him, but he has forgiven me all my 
faults."’ L’Angelier played up to this aspect of himself as 
master. lie would boast to a fiiend of his — I shall forbid 
Madeleine to do such a thing and early in the relation- 
ship,<=?7hen she made her first effort to try and break away 
from him he wiote — Madeleine, you have truly acted wrong. 

. 1 leave your conscience to speak for itself ” But 

Iiis finest effort he reserved until he had first succeeded in 
having connection with her, when he actually blamed her for 
the occuirence — I am sad at what we did,'” he wrote; I 
regret it very much. Why, Mimi, did you give way after 
your promises? My pet, it is a pity. . . I was dis- 

appointed, my love, at the little you had to say, but I can 
understand why You are not stupid, Mimi, but if you 
disappoint me ni information, and I have cause to reproach 
you of it, you will have no one to blame but yourself, as I 
have given you warning long enough to improve yourself. 
Sometimes I do think you take no notice of my wishes and 
my desires, but say ^ yes " for a mere matter of form. . . . 
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We must not be separated all this winter, for I know, Mimi, 
you will be as giddy as last. You will be going to public 
balls, and that I cannot endure. On my honour, dearest, 
sooner than see you or hear of you running about as you 
did last, I would leave Glasgow myself Though I have truly 
forgiven you, I do not foiget the misery I endured for your 
sake. ... I cannot help doubting your word about flut- 
ing You told me the same thing before you left for Edin- 
burgh, and you 'did nothing else during your stay there I 
do trust you will give me no cause to find fault again with 
you^on that scoie, but J doubt very much the sincerity of 
your promise . Oli, Mimi, let your conducL make 

me happy It is no wondei that this sort of thing ended 
in weal mess and disgust When Madeleine is appealing to 
L^Aiigeliei m February of LSST to let her go she admits as 
much — I did love you, and it was my souPs ambition to 
be your wife J asked you to tell me my faults. You did 
so and made me cold towards you gradually. When you 
have found fault with me I have cooled It was not love for 
another, for there is no one I love.^’ 

Madeleine was coirect in saying Iheie was no one she 
loved Her demiiie acceptance of Mr. Mmnoch’s suit and 
her prim little lotteis leave no doubt that she was marrying 
the wealthy middle-aged irierchant simply because she felt the 
time had come to put an end to her liaison with L^Angelier 
and to settle in an establishment of her own. W^t else 
could she do*^ She saw more and more clearly that there 
was no hope of a marriage sanctioned by her parents with 
L’Angelier, and she had no economic independence and no 
means of earning it. The months of gratified passion 
between April, 1855, and February, 1857, had probably 
exhausted her emotional capacity for some little time to come, 
for they had been full enough of excitement to please and 
e’yentually to weary even Madeleine She had borne with 
a great deal from L^Angelier. His ardours, even those that 
savoured of the schoolmaster, she had undoubtedly wanted 
and encouraged, biffc his open and shameless scheming would 
have disgusted any on© less infatuated far earlier. 
In the same letter in which he reproaches her for having 
yielded to his desire, he poses the amazing question — Think 
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of the consequences if I were never to marry you. . » 

Tiy your friends once more, tell your determination^ say 
nothing will change you, that you have thought seriously of 
it, and on that I shall fix speaking to Huggins for September. 
Unless you do something of that sort heaven only knows 
when I shall marry you. Unless you do, dearest, I shall 
have to leave the country. . . . It is your parentis fault 
if shame is the result They are to blame for it all. . . . 

Mimi, dearest, you must take a bold step to be my wife I 
would tieat you, pet, by the love you have for me. Muni, 
do speak to your mother . . Oh, be bold^ for 

once. Do not fear them Tell them you are my wife before 
God Do not let them leave you without being mariied, for 
I cannot answer what would happen My conscience le- 
proaches me of a sin that marriage only can efface 
I was not angry ai your lovmg me, Mimi, but I am sad it 
happened. You had no resolution It was very bad indeed 
I shall look vfith regret at that night. No, nothing except 
our marriage will efface it from my memory Mimi, only 
fancy if it was known ' ’’ This ineffable effusion was not 
admitted as evidence in the trial, as both it and another long 
letter which he wiote to Madeleine she had destroyed, and 
they only existed in drafts which this cautious lover had kept 
in his own rooms The defence argued that the admission 
of drafts as evidence was not allowable, and this objection 
was s^tained L’Angelier’s letters, therefore, except for 
the few notes which were actually sent through the post and 
one press-copy which was admitted as evidence, remain merely 
unofficial proof of his *^ieculiar frame of mind. 

In the summers the Smith family stayed at their count. ry 
house at Rownleyn, and here L’Angelier came several times 
and met Madeleine after dark by appointment. It was at 
Rowaleyn that the first connection between them took place 
in the summer of 1856, but that there must have been much 
love-making of an intimate nature in ihe months preceding 
this date there can be no doubt from a study of Madeleine^ s 
letteis, which had been full for moiiihs of the most ardent 
endearments, i<\)r a long time she had been signing her- 
self his wife and calling hiiR her own darling 
husband, talking of the pleasure of being ‘‘fondled’^ by 
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her dear Emile Complete intimacy once established between 
them, Madeleine lets loose the pagan side of her nature, which 
was perhaps its most admirable quality, and which shocked 
most utterly her contemporai les when once it becaiiie known 
to them. She was quite frank about her enjoyment of 
physical pleasures — M. [mothei] won’t allow us to leave 
when we have friends in our own house, so I do not know 
when we may go. I do wish she would go, and then I could 
see you, be pressed to youi heart, be kissed by you, my own, 
my beloved, iny fond Emile. 1 am excited much to-night. 
Were you here I would love you with my heait and soul ” 
I must go to bed, foi I feel cold, so good-night. Would 
to God it were to be by your side. I would feel well and 
happy then I think I would be wishing you to love me 
if I were with you, but I do not suppose you would refuse 
me, for I know you would like to love your Mimi.” And 
again — Emile, you weie not pleased because I would not 
let you love me last night Your last visit you said you 
void cl not do it again until ve ivere married I said to 
myself at the lime, well, I shall not let Emile do this iigaiii 
It was a punislmient to me to be deprived of your loving me, 
foi it IS a pleasuie, and no one can deny that It is but 
human nature Is not every one who loves of the same 
mind '2 Yes.” Candour such as this was felt to be per- 
fectly shocking fioin a young woman, and to do the spirit 
of that time justice it would probably have been fejt to be 
just as shocking had the parties been married. Love- 
making was a mysterious arrangement on the part of Provi- 
dence, which was necessary to gentlemen and which a good 
wife accepted as her bounden duty. It was not a pagan 
festival such as Madeleine found it. The Lord Justice-Clerk 
(Lord Hope) expressed the feelings of every one when he 
observed m his summing up— The letters continued on her 
part in the same terms of passionate love for a very consider- 
able tune 1 say ' passionate love,’ because, unhappily, 
they are written without any sense of decency and in most 
licentious terms.” Ilis lordship then read one of the letters 
which ended Oh, to be in thy embrace, my sweet love. 
Love again to thee from tHy ever-loving and ever-devoted 
Mimi, thine own wife.” What,” asks his lordship, could 
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she expect buL sexual intercourse after thus presenting and 
inviting if^ '' The answer is, of course, that she did intend 
and wish sexual intercourse, and that had L’Angelier only 
let her go when she tiled she would probably have never re- 
gretted it in spite of the conventional expiessions of remorse 
in her later letters — ^written when she was trying to soften 
L^Angeiier's heart Her candour seemed to the judge almost 
incredible, and he conlmues as follows: — Can you be sur- 
pi i seel after such letters as those of the 29th April and the 
3id May thab on the 6th of May, three days a^ftei wards, he 
got possession of her person On the 7tii of May she writes 
to him, and m that letter is there the slightest appearance 
of grief or ieinorse‘2 None whatever It is the letter of 
a girl rejoicing in what had passed, and alluding fco it, m 
one passage in paiticular, in terms which I will not read, for 
perhaps they were never previously committed to paper as 
having passed between a man and a woman What passed 
must have passed out of doors, not in the house, and she talks 
of the act as heis as much as hisd^ These remaiks, which 
at that time were considered the most severe condemnation, 
convey a truth which was Madeleine’s only jiistificaiion. The 
act was as much hers as his, and she never pretended other- 
wise. As to the satisfaction of her desire, she probably 
thought that it made small difference whether it took place 
respectably in a bedioom or beneath the trees at Rowaleyn, 
Thi^is a Jotter from a girl,” continued the judge, written 
at five in the moiniiig, just after she had submitted to his 
embraces. Can you conceive any worse state of mind than 
this leller exhibits? In«other letters she uses the word ^ lov© ’ 
underscored, showing clearly what she meant by it . . 

Madeleine metnt by it what most people mean by it, but she 
had the courage to say so 

Madeleine had been unashamed at the height of her fervent 
love, but when the force of her passion had subsided she felt 
very differently. Thei-e is no doubt that she did not show 
this change in her feelings to L’Angelier for some time. Mr. 
Minnocli had been paying hoi attentions, the nature of which 
was quite understood by eveiy one concerned, the whole 
winter of 1856, and L’Angelier had been extremely jealous. 

I did tell you at one time that I did not like William 
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Minnocli, but be was so pleasant that he quite raised himself 
in my estimation,’^ Madeleine wiites to L’Angelier in the 
autumn of 1856, and again — Mr. Miimocli has been heie 
since Friday — he is most agieeable — I think — we shall see 
him very often this winter — he says we shall, and P. being 
so fond of him I am suie he shall ask him in often.” She 
knew that L’Angeiier was bound to hear of Miniioch’s atten- 
tions, and piobably thought it better to write with an appear- 
ance of frankness Not two weeks after the letter last quoted 
we find her writing a letter, beginning coldly, My dear 
in which she says — Our meeting last night was 
peculiar. Emile, you are not leasonable; I do not wonder 
at your not loving me as you once did. Emile, I am not 
worthy of you. You deserve a liettei wife than I. I see 
miseiy before me this winter I would to Ood we were not 
to be so near Mr Minnoch You shall hear all stoiies and 
believe them You will say I am indifferent, because I shall 
not be able to see you much. I foigot to tell you last night 
that I shall not be able of an evening to lei yon in My loom 
is next Lo Bessie’s and on the same floor as tlie fiont door. 
I shall never be able to spend the happy hours Vve did last 
winter ” Whether Madeleine hoped by suggesting frequently 
enough to L’Angeiier that he no longer loved her, that he 
might come to believe so hiuiseli we cannot tell, but if so she 
failed of hei efi’ecl 

A servant called Christina llaggari, who had been wont 
to lei L’Angeiier in while the family still lived at the house 
in India Street, and who received L’xVngoiier’s letters to 
Madeleine during the two summers at llowaleyn, was again 
called into the service of the lovers in Blythswood Square, 
though appai'ently against Madeleine’s wish, for in a letter 
posted on the 20th October she wiote — Do you know I have 
taken a great dislike to C. H. I shall tiy and do without 
her aid in the winter. She has been wiih us four years, and 
I am tired of her, but I won’t show it to her, so, dearest love, 
be easy on that point.” However, by November, when the 
family is back at Blythswood Square, Madeleine’s letters are 
as ardent as ever, and she, who knew she was being courted 
by Minnoch, and who b#d already tried to suggest a discon- 
tinuance of her relations with L’Angeiier, was writing phrases 
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hke “ My own sweet Jailing husband, I long to be your 
wife/' 

Mmnoch was now a constant visitoi at the house. It ^ 
was Mr Minnoch that 1 was at the concert %Yith You see 
I would not hide that fiom you Emile, he is })apa’s friend, 

I know he will have him at the house ; hut need you mind 
that, when I have told you that I have no regard for him? 
it IS only you, my Emile, that I love You should not mind 
iuihhc repoii.” In December she sends L’Angelier a poiti ait, 
saying — ‘‘ I hop© ere long you will have the oiiginal, which 
I know you will like beiloi than a glass iili^ness #Von’t 
you, sweet Jovo*^ 1 hope you got it safe C H left it at 
the door for you Hci letteis duiing this peiiod are full 
of references to her man lage wrth L'Angeiier and hoi longing 
for it She even goes so fai as to discuss the different ways 
of getting man led, when all the time she had delei mined to 
marry William Minnoch. She had, indeed, accepted his 
proposal of marriage on 2bth January 

Li^Angeliei was in the habit of leaving notes for hei on 
the sill of her bedroom window, ivhich was below the street 
level On one occavSion at least he enteied the house, for 
Christina liaggart admitted that she opened the back door, 
‘^md that she and the cook sat in the kitchen while LhVngelier 
and Madeleine occupied the sei rants’ room, which was next 
to the back door By the end of January the tone of her 
letters is still loving, but more despairing Sbe now talks 
nf marriage as a beautiful impossibility — I never felt so 
restless and so unhappy a^s I have for some time past. I 
would do anything to keep sad thoughts from my mmd. 

. . A riark spot is m the future. W^hat can it be? Oh, 

Cod, keep il from us. Oh, may we be happy Dear darling, 
P^ay for our happiness I weep now, Emile, to think of our 
fate If we could only get married all would be well. But 
S'las, alas, I see no chance, no chance of happiness for me. 

I must speak with you Yes, I must again be pressed to 
your loving bosom, lie kissed by you, my only love, my dearest 
darling husband Why were we fated to be so unhappy? 
Why were we fated to be kept separate? ... If you are 
^bl© I need not say it will give me jjeasure to hear from you 
to-morrow night. If at ten o’clock do not wait to se© me, 
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as Janet uiight not be asleep, and I may liave to wait until 
she sleeps to take it in Make no noise.’’ 

Some letic! that she wrote after this one \"\as returned to 
her by L’Aiigeliei, for quite at the begiiniing of February, 
the exact date is illcgilde, she wiites — '' I felt ti iily astonished 
to have my last letter re1uriie<l to me, but it sirall he the last 
yoii shall have an opportunity of returning to me. When 
you ai‘e not pleased with the letter.s I send you, Iheii our 
eoi rospondtuioe shall be at an einl, and, as theie is a r'ooliiess 
on both sidles, our enganement had better be bioken, 
Alt-ogeihei I think, owing to coldness and indifforenco (nothing 
else), we had better m the futuue consider oursehes as 
fell angers. I tiusl to your iionour as a gtoidemaii that you 
will not rcneal anythina that, aray liave passed bed ween us. 
f shall feel obliged ]>y y<oir bringing me nr}^ lei tens and my 
likeness (Ui Tliinsday evening at seven. Bo at the area gate 
and C If. will take the paie.el from you.” This letter was 
unanswined, and she wril(‘s again — I at'trilmte it to your 
having (‘ohl tiiat- I had no answer to my last, note. On 
’Fhaisday evening you were, I suppose, afiai<l of fhn night 
an I fear yoin cold is not better. I again afipoini 
Thursday, same place, si reed, gate, siunm ohdock ” 

fi’Angelier (‘virlently anssver(‘d by liireatening hmy for the 
next lid ter begins — Monday night fhnile, I have just had 
your note. Frriilo, foi tin* love you once had foi me do 
rmthing until I sec you. For Ood’s sake do not lirimr your 
<>nce lov(*d Mind to an opim shame. Fmile, f have* deccivml 
you ; I have diM^eived my mother. . . I ^lereiveii you by 

tolling you that she si.ill kmiw of our engagement She dif! 
not. . . . lOuile, write to no one. Papa or any other 

Oh, do not until I s(‘o you on Wednesday nigh!,.” • Tfie letter 
goes on madly imploring her lover not, to drive* hc*r to despair 
and death L’Angelier wrote her, but apparently notliing 
that would ease her mind, for in her next lettm* slie says—* 
No one can know the intense agony of mind f have suffered 
Iasi night and to-day. Brnile, my fatJier’s wrath would kill 
me. You btile know Ids tenifier. Bnuh*, for the love you 
once had for me <1o not ikmouneo me to my 'P. Eirdht, if In* 
should read my letters to* you — lie will put me from him, he 
will hold mo as a guilty wrotdn I loved you, and wrote to 
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you in my first ardent love — it was with my deepest love I 
loved you. It was for your love I adored you. I put on 
paper what I should not I was fiee, because I loved you 
with my heart If be or any other one saw those fond letters 
to you what would not be said of me^ On iny bended knees* 
I write to you and ask you, as you hope for mercy at tlie 
Judgment day, do not inform on me Do not make me a 
public shame. There is a postscript to this letter — I 
cannot get to the back stair I never could see the way to it 
I will take you within the door. The area gain will be open 
I shall see you from my window at twelve ohdock **1 will 
wait until one o’clock. A meeting apparently took place, 
during which she must h^e been able to win him over by 
letting him think she would be his once more — perhapvS even 
by becoming his once more — and on 14th February she writes, 
saying— Bring me all my cool letters back — (ho last four 
I have written — and T will give you others in their place ’’ 
L’Angelier, however, was not a man to give up anything, 
and Madeleine saw that there was no way out of her desperate 
position, and to gain time she continued to pour her ardours 
upon L’Angelier. 

Now, on a day in the second week in February, jiisi 
about the time when L’Angelier was threatening her with 
exposure, Madeleine had asked William Murray, a young 
boy employed at the house in Blythswood Square, to go to 
the apothecary’s and get her a small phial of prussic acid. 
She wrote this request down on a piece of paper and gave it 
to him. The apothecary refused, and Madeleine, who had 
told the boy she wanted it to whiten her hands, said, '' Very 
well, never mind.” It was fortunate for Madeleine that- the 
Lord Justi«e-CIerk did not make very much of this point in 
his summing up. Even the Lord Advocate in his speecli 
for the prosecution does not seem to have borne on it as 
heavily as he might have done. For Madeleine wrote 
L’Angelier a wildly imploring letter on the 9tli of February, 
and William Murray and the doctor and apothecary in the 
shop to which he went for the prussic acid all agreed that the 
date when the purchase was attempted was in the second week 
in February. About the 12th of f’ebruary a reconciliation 
between Madeleine and L’Angeiier took place, and the ardenl 
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correspondence and meetings Ijegan again, Aii this time, it 
must be ieriienibesed, Madeleine v/as definitely engaged to 
Mr. Minnocii, witli the appioval of hei parents. She must 
hax^e known that affairs could not. possibly continue as they 
wei e 

On the 17th of l^ebiuaiy, Acbich was a Tuesday, Lblngelier 
dined with Miss Perry, and, aecorolmg to her, lie said that 
he voas seeing Madeleine on ihe lt)th, hul. flier e is no evidence 
that he ever met Madeleine llieii [(Ui tiie dale in question]. 
This jlay, on aecoirljng to AFiss Ferry’s evuience, lie 

was lo tsee Madeleine, was Tiiiusday, Ihe Hilii of February 

Now, in a note wnlten by ISPwleleine after tli<‘ biemdi 
between her and L’Angelier Jiari been healed, and post(*d 
on the i'llli oi Febiiuiiy, .^iie says— I Irope, to scio vou very 
soon. Write rue for neiri 1’hursrlay, and ihen I shall tell you 
when J can see yini ” 1’lns is in tiu^ note in which slur says 
she wauls all her “ cool letter’s liaek 

In tlH‘ middle of liitj night of lhc‘ Hhh LhAngelier was 
taken v loiently ill in iiis lodgings, luimng gone out mi that 
evening to a dost inat ion wliirh will never be* known On the 
inoiiung of tlie 2tnh ire was fouml by Mrs. Jenkins, his land- 
lady, writhing in [unn on iJie door of liis hedr«>oni. He told 
her* tfuu on his \sny liome he had b<*en taken witli a \i(denr 
parn in Ids huw(*ls and stomach. During^ Ihe <’ourse!) rrf Ihe 
morming he u*co\(‘!'(*d Kom(‘what, and })etwt‘en ten and eleven 
o’clock lie dressed and went out. He letairned in the after- 
noon, sai<i he ha.d seen a doct,or, ami br’ouglit. a bottle of 
ine<li(dne with Iriin, whi(‘h li<*, took. The sympioms of this, 
his first., illness were similar to Hrose the two following 
occasmiis, and iiiis fir’st illmrss oc<*.urre<l before l^ladeleine 
Smith could Ikj shown to have purchased any arsenii; or poison 
of any kind. Her first purchase of arsenic,, as far as is 
known (and that purciiase like her two sm*. (deeding ones was 
iniule (iiiile openly), was on tlio ^Ist February. 

On Hat.urday, Hie 2iBl of February, Madeleine Smith went 
to ther* shop of a Mr. Murdoch and bought argenic. It was 
entered in Murdoch's book as follows:— Feb, 21. Miss 
Smith, 7 J^lyihswoorl S<|uary. Sixpenny worth of arsenic. 
For garden and country house. M. H. Snilih/' This arsmiic 
wiw common white arsenic mixed with soot in iho proportion 
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requiied "by the Act. Three days after the purchase Madeleine 
called in at the shop again and asked if aisenic should not 
be white, to which Mr. Murdoch replied that the law required 
that it should be mixed with some colouimg matter. 

L^Angelier was taken ill with his second attack on the 
night of Sunday, the 22nd, having only just recovered from 
the attack of the previous Friday morning. There is no 
proof that he saw Madeleine on the night of Sunday, the 
22iid. About four o^clock in the morning he called his- 
landlady. He was vomiting the same sort of^green suljglance 
as he had previously. She was unaware if he had been out 
the night before; he saifk^othing about it Di . Thomson 
was called in by a friend of L’Angelier^s in the aflenioon, 
and left a prescription, which was duly made up. L’Angeliei 
w'as about eight days in the house and away from his place 
of business. The prosecution did not allege any meeting to 
have taken place betwen Madeleine and LbA-ngelicr during 
this period. 

On the 6th of March Madeleine made a second purchase 
of arsenic from the shop of a Mr, Currie. She bought six- 
pennywoith, Ihe same quantity as before. When she made 
this second purchase Madeleine was accomp«anied by Mary 
Jane Buchanan, a girl friend Miss Buchanan heard her 
ask for the arsenic, and heard the shopman tell her she must 
sign the book. Miss Buchanan asked Madeleine why she 
needed the arsenic, a question not put by the shopman, and 
Madeleine replied that it was to kill rats. The shopman 
thereupon suggested phosphorus. Madeleine replied that she 
had tried that befofe and it had proved useless, and she 
added that the family w^as going to Bridge of Allan, and so 
theie was ho danger in leaving the arsenic lying about in 
the town house. On leaving the shop,'’^ remarks Miss 
Buchanan naively, I laughed at the idea of a young lady 
buying arsenic. She said nothing, but laughed too 
Madeleine and her family left that day for Bridge of Allan. 
On the 4th of March Madeleine had written to L^Angelier 
suggesting that he should go to recover from his indisposi- 
tion to the Isle of Wight — I hope you won^t go to Bridge 
of Allan, as Papa and Mama would say it was I brought you 
there . . , Go to Isle of Wight. I am exceedingly sorry, 
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love, I cannot see you where I go. It is impossible, but the 
first thing I do on my return will be to see you, sweet love.^^ 
Lh4ngelier wiote back — The doctor says 1 mmst go to 
Bridge of Allan. I cannot tiavel five hundred miles to the 
Isle of Wight and five hiindied back. What is your object 
in wishing me so very much to go south ^ ’’ What was Made- 
leine’s object The most j)iobab]e solution of the riddle is 
that she felt that, if only L’Angelier could be got buch a long 
away, her mairiage with Minnoch might be safely nego- 
tiated in his absence, and that, the di called event once a fait 
accompli, L’xVngehcr might cease to tuiuhle her. L’Angelier’s 
refusal, however, made this sdiome, if slie had intended it, 
of no avail L’Angelier, angry and suspicious, oncso again 
expresses his belief in her engagement witli Mr. Minnoch 
Madeleine wrote back s<iolhingIy two ietteis full of love and 
tendei expressions. A loiter 'written at the samo time Lo 
William Minnoch (‘oiitrasts rather strangely with tiiose she 
w'as wiiting (o L’Aiigelier “ My dearest William, ” slie 
wi(»te to Mr Miniiodi, it, is but fair after ail your kind- 
ness i.o me iliai f should wriio you a note llie day I part 
from friends I always feel sad; but to part* from one 1 lo\e 
as T do you makes me feel truly sad and dull ?dy onl 
comsolaiion ns that we meet soon I’o morrow we shall he 
homo 1 do so wish you weie heie to-day We might take 
a long walk (hir Avalk to Dunblane I shall ever rcunember 
with pleasure. I’luit \Mdk lix'cd a day on wldcli we are to 
begin a new life a life wiiicb 1 hope may be of happiness 
and long duration to both of us My aim tlirough life shall 
t,o please you and study vou. Dear William, I uiukI. c«uic;liide, 
as Mama is ready to go to Btdrling. I do not ^o with the 
same pleasure as i did last, time. I hope you goi t,o Lwii 

safe and found your Risieis well. Ac(‘ept my kindest love, 

ami ever believe me to be yours with affection, Mafleleiim.’^ 
Thti Smith family returned to Blyilmwood Sc|uare on the 
17th of Marcli, ami L’Angidicr went for a lit lie holiday to 
Bridge of Allan on the Jt)th, eniruHl.ing M. Tliiiau, his fellow 
lodgei , willi the forwarding of his letters. Tie had hardly 
loft tiie house when a letter came for him, which was for- 
wardeil on to Bridge of xUlan, and in a bd.t.or written to Mim 
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Perry fiom there on the 20th he says — I should have come 
to see some one last night, but the lettei came too late 

This letter, which w^as forwarded on to L’Angeher, was 
never found, the envelope alone being in his bag when his 
effects were examined. The subsequent letter, iiowever, shows 
undoubtedly that it had suggested an assignalion, for Made- 
leine wuites from Glasgow on the 21st of March a letter 
beginning — Why, m*y beloved, did you not come to met 
Oh, beloved, are you well? Come to me sweet one. I waited^.-' ' 
and waited for you, but you came not. I shall wait 
to-morrow night, same hour and arrangement Do come, 
sweet love, my own dear love of a sweetheart Come, hehAcd, 
and clasp me to your heart*. .Come and we shall be happy 
A kiss, fond love; adieu, with tender embraces’^ As the 
Lord Advocate said in his address to the jury — Thai let, lor 
was posted in Glasgow, if at a box, between 9 a lu. and 12 30 
p.m., and if at the General Post Office, between 11 45 a m. 
and 1pm That letter was found in the pocket of a coat. 
About that letter and envelope theie is no dis]>ute or question 
whatever Theie was an ap[)ointment for Thursday, the 
19th On Wednesday, the 38th, she went back to Cunue^s 
shop, told him that the first rats had been killed, and that 
they had found a great many large ones lying in the house; 
and, as she had got arsenic before, appeared to be a respect- 
able person, and told her story without hesitation, she got 
her third packet of arsenic. That letter was forwarded by 
Thuaii to L’Angelier on the same day with the rest lie 
enclosed it in a letter of his own, in which be says that the 
letter came at half-pfhst twelve, and that he hastens to put 
it in the post if there is time. L'Angolier got that letter 
after mne o’clock at Stirling on Sunday morning.” 

In the evening I/Angelier arrived home at his lodgings, 
and explained to his landlady that a letter forwarded on to 
Mm had brought him home. He looked well, said the land 
lady, and state<I he was a great deal better, and almost well. 

He went out that night at about nine o’clock, and before 
going out he said — '' If you please, give me the pass-key. I 
am not sure, but I may be late.” ^ 

I saw him next at about half-past two on the Monday 

morning,” affirmed his landlady. He did not use the pass- 
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key The bell rang %vit}i great violence. i i ose and called 
Who’s tliGie'? ’ Be said, ^ It is I, Mrs Jenkins, open the 
door if yon please.’ I did so. He was stainling with his 

arms ciossed aci’oss his stomach. IJe said, ‘ I am very bad. 
i am gomg to have anothei vomiting of that bile ’ 

L’Angelier did indeed have another vomiting, far worse 
than on the second occasion, woj’su even than on the fust. By 
foil! oT‘l(K‘k ho was veiy bad, and the landlady wished to go 
■Jor the doctor, hut he said it was too eaily By hve he was 
s<>^t 4 d that sli©^ insisted on fetching the doctoi , and she went 
foi a Dr. Steven The doctor liimself was ill and could not 
come, but re(a)iunien<led t\\emy-five* drops of laudanum and 
a mustard plaster on Iho slonuich. L’Angeher lefused both 
[lie laudanum and the Ulster, ami continued to rctcii At 
seven o’clock Mrs. Jenkins again went for Dr. Steven, and 
this time ho cam© with laua He <nidently saw that, the 
patient was voiy ill. J’he liocfoi put mores blankets upon the 
IhmI and kept bottles of hot water round the [)aticni’H }>ody. 
Ho gave him morphia and applied a ponltice. Dr. Steven 
<*allo(l again at a (juarter-pasi eleven, and Mrs. Jenkins met 
him, telling him that L’Angelior had been ipiite as bad m 
eariiei in the morning, but had just become i|uict. 

Dr. Steven went, into the room and found idm lying dead, 
away fiom the ligid., in a (tomfoi table position, Ins knees 
slightJy drawn up, one arm outside the beilclolhes as though 
ho weu^ asleep. At mid-day Dr. Steven went again, and 
mot Dr. Thomson, wlm had attended L’Angelier in Ids pio- 
vioiiH ilhu^ss. Iliey decided it, was impossible to give a 
certificate of death without making m\ examination, A 
second post-mortnm examination was made latior by Dr. 
Frederick Penny, and it was proved beyond a« doubt that 
fi’ Angel ier iunl died as the result of arsenical poisoning* 
Now we have here, excluding the date of the first illnoss, two 
dates of the utmost import, aneo in tins case, the 22n<1 of 
February and the 22rKi of March, both of them Sundays, and 
on neither of ihese dates is there the smallest proof that 
L’Angelier met Madeleine. 

The Dean of l^hiculty naturally made the most of this— 
Observe, geniiemen,” fie said, ** that unless you shall hold 
it. to be true and proved by the evidence Ixdkire you that 
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these two persons met on the 22nd of February, which wavS a 
Sunday, or unless, in like manner, you hold it to be proved 
that they met again on the fatal night of the 22nd March, 
there never was a meeting at all after the prisoner had mad© 
any of her purchases of arsenic. I maintain that there not 
only was no meeting — that we have no evidence of any meet- 
ing — hut that practically there was no possibility of any 
meeting. I say that, unless you can believe on the evidence 
that there was a meeting on the 22nd of February, oi agaij^ 
on the 22nd of March, there is no possible occmsion on 
she either could have administered poison or could have pur- 
posed or intended to administer it.’^ Certainly Mrs. Jenkins 
had no recollection of L’Angeli?er’s going out on the evening 
of the 22nd of February As the Dean of Faculty went on 
to say — L’Angelier was not taken ill until late in the 
morning, and he did not come home ill There is no evidence 
that he ever came home at all oi that he ever was out. All 
we know, as a matter of fact, is that he was taken ill m the 
morning about four or five o'clock.'^ 

The argument of the prosecution that Lb\ngelier had 
indeed seen Madeleine on the evening of the 22nrl was based 
on a letter posted in (xlasgow on a Wednesday, but with an 
undecipherable date, in which Madeleine says — You did 
look bad Sunday night and Monday morning.’^ The argu- 
ment of the prosecution was that this letter was written on 
the 25th of February, and that the writer was referring to 
the attack of the night of Sunday, the 22nd. If this could 
have been proved it would, of course, have been a damning 
piece of evidence, but the postmark on the envelope was 
illegible Jhe defence maintained that it might have been 
written on any Wednesday during the intercourse between 
the accused and the deceased. The prosecution coidended 
that they proved that it was written on the 2r)th of February, 
irrespective of the postmark. The letter went on io say - 
I think you got sick with walking home so laio and the 
long want of food, so the next time we meet T shall mabe. you 
eat a loaf of bread before you go out. I am longing Io lucHit 
you again, sweet love. My head adies so and I am looking 
so bad, so I cannot sit up as I used to do, but T am taking 
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some stuff to bring back the colour, anrl T shall see you soon 
again 

Now, gentlemen, said the Lord Advocate, if that was 
written on the 25th, it proves that he saw her on Sunday 
and Monday, the 22 ikI and 2did. [t proves that ii© was sick 
at that time, and was looking very bad. Acf'ording to ruy 
statement, he was ill on the 19th. It pioves that slic was 
thinking about giving biui food, that she was laying a 
,^foundation for seeing him, that she was taking stuff to bung 
colou|; It pioves that she -was holding out a kin<! 
of explanation of tlie s^unptoiihs whidi ho had, because she 
says she is ill lieiself, and ii jiroves tliai all ibis look place 
the day after siie bought tbe.aLseiiic at Miiuhnlihs ” 

Now' Miss Ferry stated in evidence that Lb\ngelief took 
tea with her on the 9th of March, this after his fiisi. two 
illnesses and before the third, and tiraf Ire said tc^ bor— f 
cannot think why J was so uinvell aftou* getting that (;offcc and 
chcKioIato from lier.''^ Miss ikuy insisted tlial he referred 
to two s(3[>a!\ile otscasions, ami that her ” meant Madfdciiie 
She also addefi that he said — It is a perfect fascitmii<m, 
my ai.tachimmt, to iiiat gird. Tf she were to poison me f 
■would forgive her ’’ As evidence, of course, this is value- 
less, and wmuld have Ireen re.jected in an Liigdisli (’oiirt. of 
law. 

Wo now conic to the ail-imporlani date of I he 22iid of 
March, tiio Sunday on which, after the rec‘eipt of a forwarded 
letter, L’Angelier liiirrieii ba< k to Cdasgow. There is no 
question but. tliat he w’ent out on that evening, and the land 
iady comdudul that h(‘ %vaK going to Ids young lady, as 
on these occasmins be always aHkeil for tlie pass-key. This 
in itself is, of <*ourso, in favour of the argudimit of the 
defence that, iu» had not been to see IMadeleine on the evening 
of the 22nd of Feliruary, for the landlady stated I fiat on that 
date he had not asked for the pasB-key, and neither liad she 
let him in 1'here seeinei! a good dim! of jnstificatjhm for 
the fiean of Facnliy^s observation (hat the foundation of the 
prosGcution^a uise was somewdiat. shaky. Until it. came to 
dealing with llio fat.al events of the nigid, of 22rMl March, it 
may lie said that the defonco hud had rather the better of ii. 
In spit.e of the iiiosi rigorous search no pur<Iiaso of arsenic 
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could be traced to Madeleine at the time of L^Angelier^s first 
illness, and at the lime of his second illness it could not even 
be proved that he had left the house 

By the date of the third illness three pui chases of aisenic 
had been proved, and also the fact that LbVngelier had left 
his lodgings, taking the pass-key with lam, but, again, we 
are confronted with the fact that no pi oof has ever been 
forthcoming that he and Madeleine met that night Made- 
leine^s own account of that evening in her declaiation is/ 
simply — I went to bed on Sunday nighty about 
o’clock, and remained in bed until the usual time of getting 
up the next morning, about eight or nine o’clock.” Her 
little sister Janet, who was called for the defence, said — I 
remember Sunday, the 22nd of March We went to ])ed at 
the same time that night 1 am quite sure We went at 
10.30 or after that We went downstairs together from the 
dining-room. I don’t remember which was in bed first. 
We were both undiessing at the same time and got into lied 
about the same time. We usually take about a half an hour 
to undress. We were in no special hurry that night in un- 
dressing My sister was in bed with me before 1 was asleep. 

I am sure of that. She was undiessed as usual and in her 
night-clothes.” Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate — I 
have seen my sister take cocoa. I never saw her make it in 
her room. She kept it in a paper in her room.” Re- 
examined — I have seen my sister taking cocoa in the dining- 
room. I don’t know she had been recommended to take it. 
No other body in the house took it. She kept it in her room, 
and took it in the dining-ioom. On Monday morning, the 
23rd of March, I found my sister in bed when I awoke,” 

Now L’A'ngeber left his lodgings about nine o’clock. A 
man named James Galloway, who knew L’Angelier by sight, 
stated that on Sunday, the 22nd March, he saw L’Angelier 
in Sauchiehall Street going east in the dirc(‘tion of Blyths- 
wood Square, and about four or five minutes from there. 
He was walking rather slowly. xMary IVeedle, a servant in 
a lodging-house in Terraco Street, who also knew L’Angolier 
by sight, stated that he called at the house of her employer, 
Mrs. Parr, at about twenty minuies*pasi nine that iiiglit and 
asked for his friend, Mr. M'Alester, who was not at home. 
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This house was about five minutes away from BlythsAvoocl 
Square Thomas Kavan, a night constable in Glasgow^ 
whose beat included the north and east sides of Blythswood 
Square, remeiiibei ed seeing Lbliigelier more than once pass- 
ing along the garden side by the lailings, but he swoie 
positively that h© had not seen him on the night rd the 22nd. 

JMo one will ever Liifuv exactly how liblngeliei speiii the 
hours between nine o’cloc'k an<l hulf-pasl two, when Mrs. 
Jenkins was aioused by a violerii singing of the street-door 
Til© oi^ly thing that is oerlain is that during that 
period of time he had swallowxMl a Mist (|uanl]ty of ai sonic. 

Now there is no doubt that Madeleine had a motive for 
wishing to be lid of LbVngelier. There is no doubt either 
that she could have had the oppoituiiity liad she* chosen. 
There is also no doubt — il was never even denied by the 
defence— that siio was in the poss(‘s.sion of arstiiiH* Her own 
statement was tiiat she had liought the poison as a cosrnet.ic 
foi washing her fa<*G and arms, and that, she had used it, all 
for tliat purfiose — all the stori(‘8 slie told of needing it for 
the suppression of rats were proved false. The defence con- 
tended that it was impossible to administer such a large 
<|uantity of ai sonic in any be\(‘rage so that it would remain 
undetected. Even supfiosiiig,’^ argued the Dean of 

Faculty, tiiai anybody could swallow all that arsenic in a 
cup of (‘ocoa, it was still impossible, with all that grit.ty im- 
dissolved poweler passing over his throat, ho should not 
becumse aware that he had swallowe<l sennet lung nnusiial. And 
yet/’ he went on, instead of immediatidy calling me<lical 
aid or communicating his alarm or hislsuspituons to anybody, 
he staggers home in great pain; and through the long dreary 
hours of that fatal morning, amidst all hivS friglilful suffer- 
ings, neither to thojandlady nor to the doctor <loes ho ever 
Biiggest that he might have Iioen poisoned, or breathes a 
siispi(‘ion against her whom he had previously suspected of 
an attempt to poison him.” 

And here we ctorne t,o the most mysterious question in this 
mysterious c*ase. Madeleine herself, innocent or guilty, is 
a comparatively straightforward proposition ; it is L’Angolicr, 
that little, scheming, sensual, iron-willed ia<ly-k;i!ler, who is 
the insoluble riddle. There (‘an be only four explanations, 
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of wliicli two cannot be entertained seriously, of the eyents 
of that night The first is that the poison may have been 
administered to him by some person or persons accidentally, 
which IS obviously not worth considering. The second is 
that he was murdered by some person other than Madeleine, 
which is equally untenable No one had any cause to wish 
him ill. These two flights of fancy can therefore be laid 
aside. The third supposition is that Madeleine deliberately 
administered the poison, and the fourth is the one suggestoj^ 
by the defence, that he committed suicide. IJow this f^p^^ 
suggestion is not beyond the bounds of possibility, but it may 
be obseived that it is unlikely that he should have made 
several attempts on his life b'y ,fche same very painful means. 
This, however, is not by any means a conclusive argument 
Human nature holds so much that is strange, and L’AngoIier 
in particular was a man of such devious ways, that it is just 
possible he might have planned to levenge himself on Made- 
leine by suicide He may have meant the moral blame for 
his self-killing to be laid at her door, or he may even — for 
nothing IS too fantastic to happen in real life — have killed 
himself meaning her lo be accused of his murder; but if 
either of these suppositions be true, it is strange that he 
failed to ensure that they should occur. He had only to lot 
fall, when lying in his death agony, some such remark as ho 
had made to Miss Perry previously for the onus of the deed 
to be firmly fixed on Madeleine, but through all those hours 
of agonised consciousness he said no word of her. If, on 
the other hand, we can allow ourselves for a moment the sup- 
position, for the sake t3f argument, that it was indeed Made- 
leine who had handed him the fatal draught, we are con- 
fronted wiLk a riddle of equal strangeness, and we are driven 
into the belief that after all there was moie good in this 
hitherto contemptible little man than had ever appeared. If 
he were attacked by his falal illness after having ucco[)te(l 
drink from Madeleine^’s hand, if there had, indeed, been 
anything in ins remark to Miss Perry about his having been 
taken ill after leceiving coffee and cocoa from that same hand 
before, then beyond a shadow of a doubt ho must have kmnvn 
why he was lying there in agony. * He had shown himself 
entirely relentless to Madeleine up to that time, he was pre- 
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paied to lum her life, and vet when, as lie must have believed, 
she had committed the last betrayal of him, he closes his lips. 
There is nothing in the whole of the case so stiange as the 
pioblem of L'Angelier’s mind and soul during those last hoiii s 
of his life No possible solution to the riddle of his death 
provides any possible solution to the iiddle of bis life. 

It may be mentioned, as against the theory of suicide, 
that when an exhaustive inquiiy was being held into all the 
pill chases of arsenic made m ^'Hd its cnviions, there 

ti ace oj any having been obtained by L’Angeber, any 
more than there was of any by Madeleine except the iliiee 
amounts she had bought ojienly, 

LWngelier died at about ni«le o’clock on Monday morning 
He hail ])reviousIy asked his landlady to send foi Miss Periy, 
but by tlio time she ai rived he was already dead J/Angelioi 
may, of oonr.se, not luue thought lie was going to die so soon, 
and perhaps iiad Miss Peny ai lived in time ho would have 
confided to her the sfuiret. of the past night. But he does not 
seem to have b(‘en [lart uadarly uigent m his requeHi or 
agitated m his mind^ indeed, the last words he addrc'ssed to 
his landlady weie — If I could only get a hlt](‘ sleep I flunk 
I bhoLild be well ’’ It looks as though he did not that 

he Inul got his death, and is an argument against the possi- 
bility of suieide. 

Miss Perry’s next mov^e was a curious one. She^ went to 
iho house in BlytJiswood S<juaro and asked to see Mrs. Smith, 
whom she did not know and wlio, slio know, was unaware that 
Madchune had not given L’Angelier Uf> a couple of years 
before. Miss Perry’s account, in the witness-box is as 
follows: — I called on Mrs. Smith and int-imated bis death 
to her I saw Miss Smith, hut 1 did not numtidn it to her. 
She recognised me, shook hands, and asked mo to go into t.Iie 
<lrawing-rooTu if I wished to see her mamma. She also asked 
if anytliing was wrong. I said that T wanted to see her 
mamma, and that I would a(*quaint her with the oliject of 
ray visit.” It is incrcdilde, but true, that imt, only was 
Mrs Smith never called to give evidence about this singular 
occurrence, but Miss Perry herKclf was never asked wliy she 
asked for Mrs. Smith instead of for Madeleine, or how Mrs. 
Smith took the news, whether she asked why Miss Perry had 
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come to iier with it at all, or how Madeleine bore herself that 
morning. If the truth were only known about that inter- 
view it would be invaluable to a light understan<ling of the 
case. But there is no doubt that the Smith family were 
protected in eveiy way throughout all the proceedings. The 
only member of the family who was called was little Janet, 
and that was by the defence. 

In the afternoon of the same day M. Auguste de Mean, 
Chancellor to the French Consulate at Glasgow, called upon 
Mr Smith. He had been acquainted with L^Angelier 
three years, and knew of the liaison with Madeleine. He 
knew that there would he letteis of Madeleine^s, which were 
bound to be discovered, andv|liought it better to go to Mr 
Smith and wain him, so that he might perhaps be able i«> 
pievent his daughters letteis falling into other hands Mr. 
Smith was not called, so there is no record of how he took 
this nows fiom M. de Mean. 

One day that week — it is impossible to fix the exact day — 
the Frenchman also had an interview willi Madeleine in her 
motlier^s presence, in which he advised liei very seriously to 
tell the truth if she had seen LhVngelier on Sunday night. 
He warned hei* that any casual passer-by might have seen 
her if she had done so, and in that case, if she denied it, it 
would tell seriously against her. Madeleine persisted in her 
denial, saying — I swear to you, Monsieur de Mean, I have 
not seen L’Angelier for three weeks. I told her/^ said 

M. de Mean, that my conviction of the moment was that 
she must have tseen him on Sunday, ihat lie had come on 
purpose from Bridge^ of Allan at her special invitation to 
see her, and I did not think it likely, admitting that he had 
committed ^suicide, that he had committed suicide without 
knowing why she had asked him to come to Glasgow/' Made- 
leine also denied to M. de Moan that L'Angelior had ever 
been into the Blythswood Square house. 

On the evening of the 25th of March Madeleine dined at 
Mr. Middleton's, a minisler of the United Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Smith was ill in bed — bed seems to have bcien 
the great resort of the elder Smiths during this period of 
stress— and it was xMr. Minnoch who* called for Madeleine and 
took her to the dinner party. He seemed still to have been 
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nnawaie tkal anytliing %vas wrong, and it is impossible not 
to admire tiie gallant way in which the Sniiili family were 
keeping up the fiction that nothing wms the matter The 
impoitaiil point about this We<Inesday is that something 
cccuired on it which frightened Madeleine. Perhaps it was 
the day on which de Mean called to see her and liei mother 
— siiiciy Mrs ymiih should ha\e lieeii questioned as to tliis — 
or perhaps the talk at, the Mi<Idleton’s dinner parly that 
evening was about the luysteiious death oi the young clerk. 

one was questioned as to whcthei the subject came up in 
conversation that night or not, ]>ut nejd, nioriiing Madeleine 
rose early — ii she had been to lied at all — and left the house. 

1 remeni])er tJic nioining Madeleine uent away/^ said Janet 
in her evidence I suppose she had been in bed that night. 
I was sleeping befoie sIjo came to bed. She V'us away when 
I awoke AH of wlnhJi goes to show incidentally tliai little 
Janet was a very sound sleejier, and rather dis(‘ounts the 
vidue of Iser evidciice as to tiie night of ilie 2i2iid. 

Tiiero must have be<3n conslei nation in the Smith house- 
hold when it was dis(*overed that Madeleine hnd vanished, 
and here, again, we do nol know nearly enough, si nee none 
of t,he family was qm'sliomal about the events of that, nmrning. 
C^nly Mr. MlnrH^di gave eAnhiiiee t,o Ihe elTeth- that tvhen lie 
calie<i on the 'Thursilay inoiniiig lie \uis told tliat, she had left 
the luHise He suggested that she might have gone to 
Rowaieyn, and he and her brol.lier Jacik went tberi* fo look 
for her. They found her on board tlie st earner whi<di was 
going to Helensburgh ami R.ow. They went, to Bowaleyn with 
her in a (‘an luge, and l)roug]ii her, back to IHythswood 
Square. Mr. Minnoeh seems to have treated lim* willi grtutt 
consideration. He was still unaware of I, he awfwl darkness 
of the shadow that was ihreattming her. He asked her why 
she had leff, her liome and eause<l all her friends so rnmB 
distress, am! she replied that she was dist.iessed to !iavc5 (aiused 
her papa and mamma so much annoyafu^e, Mr. Minnoeh by 
now knew tliat theie was some old love affair whicJi was iif)- 
sottiiig the Smith fa,mily, and conclmhul that, she referred to 
that. Mr. Minnoeh saw her again tin the Sunday, when she 
told him that, she had wrMen a letter to some one, the objeei 
of which was to get huvk some lotterH she had wriitou to him 
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previously. The trusting Mr Minnoch was there again on 
Monday, when they had no conversation on the subject The 
pretence that nothing seiious was wrong was still being kept 
up at No. 7 Biythswood Square On Monday Mi. Minnoch 
called to inquire for Mrs. Smith, having heard she was 
unwell On Tuesday morning he called again, and Made- 
leine referred of her own accord to the subject of L’Angelier’s 
death, and spoke of the leport that he had been poisoned with 
arsenic She also remarked that she had been m the habit 
of buying aisenic, as she had learned at school that itsj^ 
good for the complexion This was the last time Wiilianj 
Minnoch was to speak with Madeleine Smith, for that Tuesday 
afternoon she -was arrested^by the Procurator-Fiscal of 
Glasgow 

She emitted a declaiation, all that a prisoner could do 
in those days when it was not allowable to go into the wi I Ji css- 
box. Her manner was calm and unruffled, her gaze (5anf1i<L 
She declared that she had not seen L’Angelier for about three 
weeks before his death, when she spoke to him ihrough the 
bars of hei bedroom window She admitted giving him 
cocoa from her window on one occasion, a good time pievi- 
ously, on a date which she could not specify She declared 
that the arsenic she had bought was foi use as a cosmetic, and 
that she had so used it, that she had only said it was to kill 
rats because she did not wish anybody to know that she was 
using it for cosmetic purposes. She ended — I never admin- 
istered, or caused to be administered, to Mr. L’Angelier 
arsenic or anything injurious, and this 1 declare to be the 
truth.’" 

The trial, which lasted nine days, caused a tremendous 
sensation l4iioughoiit the land. The speeches on both sides 
were bnlliant, the defence in especial being a model of its 
kind. The onus of proof resting on the prosecution, the 
defence’s strongest position was that no proof could be brought 
forward as to Madeleine having met I/Angelier before any of 
the three occasions on which he was taken ill. No sucli proof 
ever was forthcoming, and there cannot be the smallest doubt 
that it was this which enabled the Jury to give a verdict of 
Not Guilty as regards the accusation of adminisloring 
the poison on the first occasion and Not Proven ” in answer 
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lo the accusation of adiniii 1*101 inj- it on the other two 
occasions 

The Lord iustico-CIeilc, in his lohaiiahly reasoned and 
scriipnloiislY fail summing ii]», wai ned the jury fd‘ the differ™ 
once between inference and pi 001. Speaking of flic infeicnce 
to be di awn froni her lettei askinii iiini to see tier, wl-ick 
bfooght f/Angeliei back to nhis'i:o\v, L/n“d them 

to put Iheuisel ves llie 'piCstioTi — Is lliis a sal artery and 
just inftseiKY'^ 3 f you liiid 11 so, f caniiol lull vou that you 
ate not at libeWy to act upon if, ihicauso most- of the matters 
occurring in life nuist dep‘uid ujum cn cumh’l aid ial evideni’o 
and ii])on t.ho iiifoienco wliicii a jurv’may feel bound 10 draw' 
But it is an niffmenci^ of a very sf'rions charac'ita — d L an 
inference ii[Km wddidi tfie death < 4 “ iliic pai ty by ilie hand of 
llie prisoner icaily must de]n ud. And Ihtui you will take 
all the ollim c ii cumslai!(*es of (he eais(» ndo (^onsiderut ion and 
see whether u>u emi from them infei that tiny met. If you 
think they m(‘i together that night,, and ho wui-, seized and 
taken ill, a.nd died of arsenic, the sympimns begp’nning 
shortly adder Iho time he left- hoi, li will be for you !<» r,ay 
whellier, in that caise, 1her*e is any doubt, as to wdiose hand 
administered the poisond’ Ihuvards tins dost* of the surtmnng 
Uf) Im again warned them Yon must, kf‘Op m vnnv final 
arsenic, could oidy be adrninistmed liy her if an interview 
took place wdtli LLAngelier, and that Interviewa though ii may 
he tlio result, of an infeiema*, t,hat may satisfy you morally 
that it dill take fdaco, still iest,s upon an inference alone; 
and t,hal, infer'cnce is to be tin* ground, an<l must !w the 
ground, on which a vei'dird- of ‘ <iuilt,y ’ is to rest,. fhmt.le- 
inen, you will see, iJunefore, the m'cessit.y of great c'.auiion 
and jealousy in dealing with an inferemMi wlneh^you could 
draw from thi.sd^ 

There were various excellont points for the defence whiih 
w'oro madci the most of, but put all iogethm* Ifreydidimi ainoiiiit 
to t,ho value of this failure of proof on the pari of the prose- 
cution. The Dean of Faculty argued very reasonalily that 
L’Angelier^s death only put Madeleine in a woi'se posit ion, as 
her loiters were then bound to be diBCovered, and the exposure 
and shame wlilch she had dreaderl hound to (‘onio upon her. 
The arsenic whiidi she had houglit at Murdocii^s was mixed 
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with soot ; Currie’s was mixed with waste indigo. Neither 
of the colouring matters was discoveied in the stomach of llic 
deceased. The prosecution aigued, with medical evidence on 
their side, that the quantity of waste indigo in Curiie*.- 
arsenic was veiy small, and that if a sufficient poition of that 
arsenic had been administered to cause death, and that prioi 
to death a great vomiting had taken place, no colouring 
matter would remain, and that, if the arsenic containing 
carbonaceous particles had been adininisteied long enough 
before death, traces of the carbon would not Ife found. The 
defence argued that it was impossible to suspend as much 
arsenic as the deceased must have taken in any fluid. The 
prosecution maintained that cocoa was an ideal vehicle to 
have held a large quantity of poison in suspension Thcic 
was, m fact, the usual conflict in the medical evidence. 

The defence used the same argument about L’Angelier's 
habits that were used years later in refoi'cnce to those of l^fr. 
Maybrick It niamtamed that L’Angehei* was fond of dosiiig 
himself and was an aisenic eater, and he had certainly lioasted 
of this habit to several people at one imio in his life; but 
L’Angelier boasted of so much that it would have been rash 
to accept anything he said as necessarily being the tauith. 
The defence also ^showed that L’Angelier was in the habit of 
doctoring himself, and that he had fiequent and bad attacks 
of stomach trouble. The defence sought to prove that 
L’Angelier was already ill, when on Sunday, the 22nd of 
March, he started to go back to Glasgow from Bridge of 
Allan. Evidence was/ produced of a man, whom the defence 
declared to be L’Angelier, who entered various apothecary 
shops and demanded laudanum, and in one case a white 
powder, nature unknown. The prosecution produced evi- 
dence to show that L’Angelier had been in perfect healOi, and 
had not deflected from his way to make any purchases on the 
homeward Journey. And, indeed, it seems unlikely lhai this 
fantastic story of a wandering stranger, alleged to bo 
L’Angelier, was ever taken very seriously by the defence. 
The incontrovertible fact remains that the prosecution failed 
to adduce the smallest vestige of proof that Madeleine met 
L’Angelier before any one of the three occasions on which he 
was taken ill. It is also incontrovertible that had the prose » 
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cution been able to adduce such pi oof, the jury would have 
been unable to laing anything but an unfavourable vei diet. 

Wc now come to the iiio&t inteiestmg juunt in the whole 
Oi tlijs casc3 Amougest Lbtngehei hs efiecls fcniiid a little 
pocket-book vhich he hod started to keep on the llth of 
hebiiiary that yeai 'I'lieie a?e \arjuus eriiiies of no par- 
ticular inleiesT, llien coiues — Tliunstlay, lOtii February 
Saw Miiiii a few looiuonts. \'uis very ill dining the night 
Friday, 2011i Feliiuary Pa^'seil two pli^asant lioiirs witli 
klinil in the di^uving-rooni S<‘itur(hiy, 21 st f^^el^niary Did 
not feel well. Sunday, 22nd Fehruaiy Saw Minii in 
df awing-i ooiu fhvunised me Fieirdi Bible. Taken very 
ill Hiese dales cover, it will lie (»b.seived, the dates of 
the iirsf: two illiies’ses The diaiy was not kept btg\oiui the 
Jdlh of Maicii. 

llio deience, quite rigiit.ly, fouglif hard io obtain tlio ex 
cliisioii of iliis pocket book fiom the evidence. The Lord 
Jiisi.ice-Cnoi'lv, Lord I latidysidi*, and Lord Ivor} hail to demde 
tlds vital (piestjon ch' the pocket-book. Idie Lonl dmstico- 
(dorh and Lord llamlyside lu^ld that it was mh- admiissible 
Loid Ivoiy disagieed with t.hern 1’he Lord Justice (llerk 
said lie wfis unable to admit, siicli evidence. It miedit relax 
the sac.red laws of eviderna^ to an ioxtent. that, the mind could 
haiuily coTitemplHi.e. One could not, tell how' many docunnuilH 
might i3\'isi. and be found in the rtqmsitones of a <lec‘eaHed 
person A man might have threa(ene<i another, he might 
have hatred agqunst him and b(3 ileim-mined t,o reviuigo him- 
self, and wliad entries might, ho not mate in a diary for this 
purpoKol ’’ Loid flandyside pointed out that, liad the 
w'riter of the luemoranda still been alive, they could not have 
been used for evidcniau They might have been UHe<l in the 
witnesB box to lad'resh the memory. It was generally felt 
dangerxms t.o admit as evidence meuHU’anda <m wliiidi no 
examination could in the nat-iire of things be possible. The 
pocket-book wuis thend'ore ruled out as evidence, and it is 
iuBpiririg to observe the scrupulous manner in w!uc*h tfici Lord 
Jiistico-CJlcrk kept his own knowledges of those entries, not 
only out of his summing up, but ajiparently even out of his 
mind while he did so. 

The prosecution contended, with every show of reason, that 
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it was perfectly possible for Madeleine to slip iipslaiis, 
without waking eiibei her little sister sleeping llie soniid slr*‘p 
of chiidhoud or the exhausted iuird-woiked hco’vuiiis, Iho* 
to open the front door and admit hei lovei inif> the di 
room or dining-room of the lioiise in Biyliiswood 8<pij?e 
That she did admit hiin on several oeeasions ni spiie 
denial tlieie is no doubt. In a letiet uiiilen lo 
just before Christmas, Madeleine says — Jk‘ho{Ml Ihni-e, we 
must meet If you love nio you will come (o me when Ik 
and M. a»e away in Edinbuigh, w’-hicli I tlrmk il! be the 
seventh oi tenth of Januaiy We have Chrishna Ilnggast’s 
word for it that he was at least on one occasion admit lid 1o 
the back of the bouse. We have nothing but tiie knowledge 
that U was possible to lead ns to infer tha(, he was e\ci 
admitted by Madeleine heiscif at the front door 

Madeleine lemained calm, the colour in her cheeks rlbi mu 
waver, during Ihe hoiiis when the prosecution and the dtdence 
were figliivng over ^very inch of (he ground — always ox(^epii^g 
that part railed off and kept sacred to ihe Smilh family— 
about which so much could have been learned. 

It is not uninteresting to picl-ure what migiii- have (rans- 
pired had it been possible m those days to put Madeleine 
Smith herself in the box How would she have deal! wilh 
the question the prosecution mast im doubled !y have put- to 
her — the question as to why she wrote that last letter, in terms 
of passionate love, bidilmg Lklngelier come to her? She 
could not have denied she was wishing to get rid of him, that 
all her pieparations for her marriage with Mr. Minnoch were 
going forward . . What reason could she have given 

for writing m those t.erms except that she wanted an inter- 
view with him, and that those terms were the only ones 
which would bring him? And what answer could she have 
given as to why she wanted the interview^? The drxdc pro- 
tected her from the possibility of such questioning, and in ihe 
dock her poise never deserted her. 

The verdict Not Proven was received with wild on- 
thusiasm in the Court; Madeleine Smith remained the 
calmest person there In the diviipon on the vote of the jury 
a minority of two cast their vote for Guilty against the 
remaining thiri-een, and it has been said that many of the 
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majority felt convinced of Madeleine^s guilt, but pieferred 
to take the other way out of the dilemma in which they found 
theniseives. 

Madeleine was taken below, where she changed her dress 
of licli brown silk, put on a cloak and a bonnet with a dark 
veil, and she was then escoited by her brother out of a side- 
door to a waiting cainage They took the train to a station 
neai Glasgow, wlieie onoilioi cab was waiting to drive her 
home to Ilowaieyn, winch she reached aftei ten ohdock that 
night Of that sti ange lioinecoining nothing is knowm, 
though much may be conjechiied Four days hilei she wrolo 
a lettei to Miss A liken, the matron of IkhrilHi! odi piison, 
which is far more pioloundly shocking tlian any of hex violenl 
epistles to Lb'\iigelier 

“ ivhss \htmi \ on siiall he giad io hear (hat I fl,m 

web— in fad J aiti qude well, ami iny spir*its not, in the least 
dov I kdd ihiinbuii/h and \\ei\i (o SlaiefonI, and gm, 
iioita 1o Itowaleyn dm mg'; (iie nighi But, alas, J fouml 
'fro.'’, Ill a ba,d state of iH-alili. flat J tnist in a short time 
al! Vviil be well wiiii her other's are all well. The 

fed nig in the west is not, so good towaiafs me as you kind 
Ediiorijgh pi‘n]»le ahov(‘(l hk^ T lullier tiilnk i( shall be 
neee*'' ary Idr nu' to hone Siioilaml for a few months, hut 
neana is so unwell wai do not like to fix anything at piesent. 

1 1 ener y>ii m'c Mr G. (tuidH* tell him that, tiie panel was not 
at all pleased witli the \ordict. I was <ii*light(ai with llu^ 
loud elieei the (oinl gave. I did not fc*<*I in (he least put 
abeui when the jury were out eonsnlering; whether they should 
send ttie home or keep me. i tiiink I must lia\<‘ luul several 
hmidred letters, all from genthnnen, some offering me con- 
soladon, ami some tludr luiaiilis and homes My fnend I 
I !iow nothing of. I have not seen him J hear he has been 
ill, whidi I don’t mm‘h care I hoi>e you will give mo a mde. 
Tiiaiik Miss Bell ami Agnes in my name for all thoir kindness 
and ajhmtioii to me I shouhl like yon to semd me my Bible 
and watch to 124 Si. Vincent Street, Glasgpnv, to J. Sinilli. 
I’lie uiuiitry Is looking most. lovely. As soon as 1 know my 
a! ranjc'iuoiit.s I Khali let joii know where I am to be sent to. 
With land love io yonr-self and ^fr. Smith, ever lielievo nag 
yours sinceiely, Madeleine Smith,” 
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This is our last glimpse of Madeleine, not ravaged, noi; 
beaten down, merely slightly piqued because the feeling in 
the west is not so good towards me as you kind Edinburgh 
people showed me/' She even thinks it may " be necessary 
for her to go away for a few months ! But best of all is — 
If ever you see Mr. C. Combe, tell him the panel was not 
at all pleased with the verdict. . . Whatever we may 

think of Madeleine Smith, it is impossible not to admire the 
excellent state of her nervous system. 



Leading Dates in the Madeleine Smith Case« 


1855, April. ^ 

April 

I8th April. 

July. 

1856, June. 
September. 
November. 

1857, 28th Jaiiu^iry. 

February. 

Oth February. 
10th February. 

IHh Febrmuy. 

Some date in 2u{I week 
in February. 

About I2th Foliruary. 

Tuesday, 17 th. 

Thursday, 1 0th. 

Saturday, 21st. 

Sunday, 22nd. 

4th Mareli. 

0th Marfsh. 

12th Mareh. 

I7th March. 

18th March. 


lAAugelier introduced to Madeleine Smith. 

Madeleine’s first letter to L’Angelier. 

hla'leleiaeh first atteinp't to end the acquaiiiiauce. 

Madeleine’s second attempt to break off’ aeqnaliitaw*e. 

Madclemo becomes L’Angelier’s mistress. 

William Minnoeb stayf> with the Smiths at n. 

The Smiths move to the Tllythswood Scjuarc hm s«\ 

Madeleine accepts Mr. Mmiioch’s offer of marri.»ge. 

Madeleme writes breaking hex engaganient with 
L’Aiigelier. 

Madeleine writes again to same effect. 

Madeleine writes in answer to L’Angelier ’.s let t< i i efusing 
to break (‘ngagement, 

Madeleine writes begging for mercy and asking for an 
ml ei view. 

Madeleine attempts to buy prussic acid and fails. 

Madekdnc i» reconciled with L’Angelifu 

L’Angelier dmes with Miss Perry, 

L’Angelier’s first attack of illnesB, ^ 

Madeleine buys arsenic from Murdoch. 

ij’Angelicr’s second attack of illness. 

Madeleine writes L’Angelier suggesting he goes lo Isle 
of Wight. 

Madeleine buys arsenic from Curri«‘ and goes with her 
family to'Uridge of Allan. 

Madeleine arranges date of her marriage with Air. 
MinniK;h. 

Iho Smiths return to Glasgow, 

Madeleine buys arsenic from Curne. 
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19th March. L’Angeher goes to Bridge of Allan. 

21st March. Madeleine writes begging L’Angelier to come to her. 

Sunday, 22nd L’Angelier returns from Bridge of Allan. 

Monday, 23rd. L’Angelier dies of arsenical poison. 

Monday, 23rd Miss Perry calls on Mrs. Smith M. de Mean calls on 
Mr. Smith. 

Tuesday, 24th. First post-mortem examination. 

Wednesday, 25th, Mr Minnoch takes Madeleine to dine at the Middl tons, 

Thursday, 26th Madeleine dees to Bowaleyn and isf brought hoiiu^ by Mr, 
March. Minnoch. 

Thursday, 26th L’Angelier buried. 

March. 

Tuesday, 31st L’Angelier’s body exhumed. 

March. 

Tuesday, 31st Madeleine arrested. 

March. 

30th June. Trial of Madeleine Smith begins. 

9th July, Trial of Madeleine Smith ends with a verdict of ' Not 

Proven.'’ 
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First Day — Tuesday, 30th JuhCj 1S57. 

The High Coj^rt of Justiciary met at ten o'clock. The jndger 
present were the Lord Justice-Clerk (Hope) and Lords Ivory 
and Handysidb. The Court-room — ^to which admission waf 
strictly regulated by special arrangomentB approved 0 ! by the 
Lord Justice-Clerk — ^was cro’wded in every part. 

There appeared on behalf of tlie Crown — -Tho Lord Advooatl 
(MoNoiiBiEp), the BoLicriC)R-GE.\EEAL (Maitland), and Mr. 
Donald Maokbnzipj, Advocate-i )eputo ; Mr. J. C. Brodie, W.H., 
agent for tlio Crown. Iter the defence there a{»j>ear€d— Tlio 
Diun of Faculty (Inglih), and Monsrs. OEOimii Y(mNn and 
Alexandbe Mon CRIEFF, advot^ates; tlie agtmls being l^linssrs. 
Rankbn, WALKim & Johnhton, W.S., Edinburgh McH.rr. 
MoycHTBFF, Paterson, Forbes, k Bark, Olasgow; and Mr. John 
WTwaB, of Messrs. Wilkie Aj Faukls, (Ha'iow. 

Madeleine Smith was }>la(‘.cd at t,ho bar, (‘barged with liavirg 
(1) on two separate occasions in F(;bruary, 1857, adiidnister<‘(l 
articiuc, or oilier poi ‘on, to Piornj Ennio l/Angelier, wilfj intetd 
to rnurd(‘r him ; and (2) on an octKision in March, J857, by means 
of poison, murdered L'Angelior. The following is u copy of tln^ 
indictment against her at the instance of Hct MajestyA 
Advocate 

Madbj.eine Smith, or Madeleine IfAMii/roN Smith, now or 
lately prisoiior in the prison of Glasgow, you are indict i*,d and 
accused, at the instance of James Moncrollt, Esejuire, Her 
Majesty's Advocate for Her Majesty's Intorest : That albeit, by 
the laws of this and of every other well- govern ed*reahn, the 
wickedly and feloniously administering arsenic, or other poison, 
to any of tlm Hfges, with intent to murrler; as also, murder, are 
cniiioa of an lumanis nature, and severely puinnhable: Yet true 
it is and of verity, that you, the said l^fadclt^ine Smith, or 
Madeleine Hamilton Smith, are guilty of the said crimes, or of 
one or other of them, actor, or art and part : Jri so fur as (l> 
on the 19th or 20th day of February, 1857 (lliurnday or Priclay), 
or on one or other of the days of that montli, or of Januaiy 
immediately preceding, op of March immediately following, 
within or near the house Bituatod in or near Blylhswood S<|Ufiri*, 
in or near Glasgow, or situated in or near Blythswood Square, 
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and in or near Mains Street, both in or near Glasgow, then 
occupied bj James Smith, architect, your father, then residing 
there, and with whom you then and there resided, you the said 
Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith, did, wickedly 
and feloniously, administer to (or cause to be taken by) Emile 
L’Angelier, or Pierre Emile HAngelier, now deceased, and then 
or lately before in the employment of W B. Huggins and Com- 
pany, then and now or lately merchants in or near Both well 
Street, in or near Glasgow, as a clerk, or in some 
other capacity, and then or lately before lodging or 
residing with David Jenkins, a joiner, or with Ami 
Duthie or Jenkins, wife of the said David 'Jenkins, in or 
near Franklin Place, in or near Glasgow, a quantity or quantities 
of arsenic, or other poison to the prosecutor unknown, in cocoa, 
or in coFee, or in some other article or articles of food or drink 
to the prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the 
prosecutor unknown, and this you did with intent to murder the 
said Emile HAngelier, or Pierre Emile L’Angelier; and the 
said Emile L’Angelier, or Pierre Emile L^Angelier, having 
accordingly taken the said quantity or quantities of 
arsenic or other poison, or part thereof, so ad- 
ministered (or caused to be taken) by you, did, in conse- 
quence thereof, and immediately or soon after taking the same, 
or part thereof, suffer severe illness : Likeas (2), on the 22nd 
of 23rd day of February, 1857 (Sunday or Monday), or on one or 
other of the days of that month, or of January immediately pre- 
ceding, or of March immediately following, within or near the 
said house situated in or near filythswood Square aforesaid, or 
situated in or near Blythswood Square, and in or near Mains 
Street aforesaid, you, the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine 
Hamilton Smith, did, wickedly and feloniously, administer to 
(or cause to he taken by) the said Emile HAngelier or Pierre 
Emile L’Angelier, now deceased, a quantity or quantities of 
arsenic, or other poison to the prosecutor unknown, in cocoa, 
or in coffee, or in some other article or articles of food or drink 
to the prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the prose- 
cutor unknown ; and this you did with intent to murder the said 
Emile HAngelier, or Pierre Emile L’Angelier ; and the said Emile 
L’Angelier, or Pierre Emile HAngelier, having accordingly taken 
the said quantity or quantities of arsenic or other poison, or part 
thereof, so administered (or caused to be taken) by you, did, in 
consequence thereof, and immediately or soon after taking the 
same, or part thereof, suffer severe illness; Likeas (3), on the 
22nd or 23rd day of March, 1857 (Sunday or Monday), or on on© 
or other of the days of that month, or of Febniary immediately 
preceding, or of April immediately foHowing, within or near the 
said house situated in or near Blythswood Square aforesaid, or 
situated in or near Blythswood Square, and in or near Mains 
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Street aforesaid, you the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine 
Hamilton Smith, did, wickedly and feloniously, administer to 
(or cause to be taken by) the said Emile L^An^elier, or ?ierre 
Emile L’Angelier, in some article or articles of food or drink to 
the prosecutor unknown, or in some other manner to the prose- 
cutor unknown, a quantity or quantities of arsenic, or other poison 
to the prosecutor unknown; and the said Emile UAngeiier, or 
Pierre Emil© L’Angelier, haying accordingly taken the said 
quantity or quantities of arsenic or other ]>Oison, or part thereof, 
so administered (or caused to b© taken) by you, did, in conse- 
quence thereof, and immediately or soon after taking the same, 
or part thereof,*^ suffer severe illness, and did, on the 23rd day 
of March, 1857, or about that time, die in consequence of the 
said quantity or quantities of arsenic 'or otlier poison, or part 
thereof, having been so taken by him, and was thus murdered 
by you the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith : 
xind you, the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton 
Smith, having been apprehended and taken before Archibald 
Smith, Esquire, Advocate, Sheriff-Substitutt* of Lanarkshire, did, 
in his presence, at Glasgow, on the Slst day of March, 1857, emit 
and subscribe a declaration: Which declaration, as also the 
papers, documents, letters, envelopes, piiiits, HkenesBOs or 
portraits, books, and articles, or one or more of them, enumerated 
in an inventory hereunto annexed, being to be used in evidence 
against you, the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton 
Smith, at your trial, will, for that ])urpoRe, bo in due time lodged 
in the hands of the Clerk of the Hipli Court of Justiciary, before 
which you are to be tried, that you may have an opportunity of 
seeing the same : All which, or patt thereof, btung found proven 
by the verdict of an iVRsize, or admitted by tho judicial confessiori 
of you, the said Madeleine Smith, or Madeleine Hamilton Smith, 
before the Lord Justice-General, Lord Ju8ticr>-CIerk, and Lords 
Commissioners of Justiciary, you, the said Madeleine Smith, or 
Madeleine Hamilton Smith, ought to be punished with the pairm 
of law, to deter others from committing the like crimes in all 
time coming, 

D* Maokbnot, AJ). 

Inventory of Papers, Documents, Letters, Envelopes, Prints, 
Lik messes or Portraits, Books, and Ari ides referred to in 
idle foregoing Indictment. 

1-154. A list of letters and ^ envelopes, 77 in immber, with an 
equal inimhcr of copies of said iettors, and of th© adflresscs on 
said envelopeB. 

155. A medical report or certificate, bearing to be dated At 
Glasgow, this twenty-eighth day of March, one thousand eiglit 
hundred and fifty-seven years,’’ and to be subscribed 
Thomson, M.D., 85 Bath Street; James Steven, M.D., 16B Stafford 
Place, Glasgow,” or bearing to be similarly dated and subBcrikd. 
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156. A medical report or certificate, bearing t@ be dated 

Glasgow, 3rd April, 1857,^' and to be subscribed Hugh Thom- 
son, Doctor of Medicine, 35 Bath Street; James Steven, M.D., 168 
Stafford Place; Robert T. Corbett, M.D.,” or bearing to be simi- 
larly dated and subscribed. 

157. A chemical or other report or certificate, bearing to bo 
dated Andersonian University, Glasgow, 8th April, 1857,*’ and 
to be subscribed Frederick Penny, Professor of Chemistry,” or 
bearing to be similarly dated and subscribed. 

158. A chemical or other report or certificate, bearing to bo 
dated “ Andersonian University, Glasgow, 30th April, 1857,” and 
to be subscribed ^‘Frederick Penny, Professor of Chemistryj” or 
bearing to be similarly dated and subscribed. 

159 A chemical or other report or certificate, bearing to be 
dated '^Andersonian University, Glasgow, 30th April, 1857,” and 
to be subscribed "Frederick Penny, Profr. of Chemistry,” or 
bearing to be sinailarly dated and subscribed.^ 

160. A chemical or other report or certificate, bearing to bo 
dated " Edinburgh, 8th May, 1857,” and to be subscribed "R 
Ohnstison, M.D , &c.,” or bearing to be similarly dated and 
subsciibed 

161. A chemical or other report or certificate, bearing to be 
dated " Edinburgh, 26ih May, 1857,” and to be subscribed "R 
Chnstison,” or bearing to be similarly dated and subscribed. 

162 A phial, with a brown or other liquid therein^ labelled 
" The draught to be taken as directed — Mr. L’Angelier,” and 
having a label attached thereto, marked "No. 162 of Inventory ” ; 
and also said labels. 

163. A bottle, labelled "Cough Mixture,” and containing cough 
mixture or other contents, and having a label attached thereto » 
marked " No 163 of Inventory ” ; and also said labels 

164 A bottle, labelled " Camphorated Oil,” and containing 
camphorated oil or other liquid, and having a label attached 
thereto, marked " No. 164 of Inventory ” ; and also said labels. 

165. A phial, labelled " Laudanum ” and containing laudanum 
or other liquid, and having a label attached thereto, marked 
"No. 105 of Inventory ” ; and also said labels. 

166. A phial, containing a quantity of liquid, labelled "A tea- 
spoonful every two hours, in water,” and having a label attached 
thereto, marked " No 166 of Inventory ” ; and also said labels. 

167. A bottle, containing a white or other powder, labelled " For 
Cholera,” and having a label attached thereto, marked "No. 167 
of Inventory”; and also said labels. 

168. A bottle, containing oil or other liquid, and having a label 
attached tlbereto, marked "No. 168 of Inventory”; and also said 
label. 

169. A bottle, containing a brown or other liquid, labelled " A 
tablespoonful to be taken thrice daily,” and having a label 
attached thereto, marked "No. 169 of inventory”; and also laid 
labels. 

170 Foil! packets, containing powders, and having a lalwd 
attached thereto, marked "No. 170 of Inventory,” and bearing to 
be respectively marked A, B, C, D ; and also the said label 

171. A bottle, containing Eau do Cologne or other liquid, and 
having a label attached thereto, marked " No. 171 of Inventory ” ; 
and also the said label.^ 

172. A bottle, containing a white ox other powder, and having 
a label attached thereto, marked "No. 172 of Inventory”; and 
also the said label. 

173. Fart of a cake of cocoa or chocolate or other substance, 
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Iiaving a label attached thereto, marked No. 173 of Invenioiy j 
and also the said label. 

174. Some dried plants, having a label attached thereto, marled 
No. 174 of Inventory ’’ ; and also the said label 
175 A leather or other dressing-case and httingvs, having a label 
attached thereto, marked No, 175 of Inveiiioiy ; and alto uue 
said label. 


176. A ^leather bag, having a label attached theieto, iiiailied 
‘^No. 176 of Inventory’’; and also the said label. 

177. A pocket-book or other book, entitled The Glasgow Com- 
merciai Meinorandniii Book or Pocket Journal, with Alm^iiiack, 
1857,” containing memoranda, or entiles, or oihei wutmg iheiem* 
and having a label attached thereto, bearing Ihe <taie ‘*Gi..sifo\ , 
30tli March, ISr^,” and bearing to bo subsciibcd ‘‘John Aiuirny, 
fJernard M'Lachhn, W A. Stevenson,” or boanng t(j be similai'y 
dated and subscribed, and having another label attached, raarkrd 
“No. 177 of Inyeiitoiy ” ; and also said labels. 

178. A copy of ui,id pocket-book cu* oilier book, mentioned oi Ko. 
177 heicof, and coniaining a copy oi i ht men'oianda or entries cn 
other Wilting contained in the pocket-book or ol Inn* book mm* 
tionod in No. 177 heieof, and having a label aii,:iciicd thereto, 
marked “No. 178 of Inventory”, a also Ha<<l label, 

170 A likeness or portrait, and a frame, baviiio, a label aitaclied 
thereto, bearing to bo dated “Glasgow, 30lh dhirch, 1857,” and 
to be subscribed “John Murray, Bernard M‘Lanclilii!,” or bearing 
to bo similarly dated and subscribed, and having aiuithfu* tube! 
attached thereto, marked “No. 176 of Inventoiy”; m also said 
labels. 


180. A likeness or portrait, and a leather or other cjsms haviie^ 
a label attached thereto, beuring to be dated “Gia-gou, 3!s{ 
March, 3857 ” and to bo snhsciibecl “ eJohn Murray, Bernard 
M Lauchlm,” or bearing to be imilarly dated and Hubscribed, 
fPA iiavmg another ialml attached thoniio boating to be markt'd 
No. 180 of Inventoiv ” as also said labels. 

181 A top or otlier coat. 

182. A Balmoral or other bonnet. 

183. A pbial, containmg gl.ycm'me or other fluid, labelled 
Gfponne and Rose Watei,” and having a label attached thereto, 

marked No. 183 of Inventory ” ; as also said labels. 

184. A phial, cont.ainmg a yellowish or other substance, having 
a lab<a att, ached th<u*eio, maiked “No. 181 of Inventorv” : as also 
said label. 


185, A book_, entitled “ Pisher’s Sale of Poisons Registry Book,” 

or bc^nng te similarly entitukKf, having mtrlm or writing 
thorem, and beanng a doequet thereon in the following or 
similar terms: ^“Glasgow, 3rrf April, 1B57, produced arid n^Unretl 
to by George Murd<)ch, *Tames Bickie,” and having a label attached 
thereto, marked . r^entory ” ; as also said label. 

186. A book, entitled “Fieherk Sale of Poisons Eogistry Book,” 
or bearing to be ^Bimuarly entitled, having entries or writing 
therem, and bearing a doeguet thereon in the following or 
similar terms:-- ^asgow.tBrcf April, 1857, produced and referred 
to by G. a Haliburton, John Curne,” and having a label attached 
thereto, marked “ No. 186 of Inventory”; as also said label, 

187, A glass bottle, labelled “Pickles,” and having a label 

marked “No. 187 of Inventory”; as^ also said 

188. A crest die or othe/die, and a wax impreision of said crest 

or other die, both attached to a label, marked “No. 188 of 
Inventory”; as also said label, * ^ w 
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189 A document, entitled on the back ^^Plan of the house ocou- 

f ied by Mr James Smith at No. 7 Blythswood Square, 1857,’^ and 
eaiing to be subscribed Charles O’Neil, Glasgow, April, 1857,” 
or beaimg to be similarly subscribed. 

190. Two pasteboard or other boxes. 

191. A pass-book, commencing with the following or similar 
words: — ‘^Mr Langelier, Falkland Place, to J. OhalmerB, 42 
St. George’s Road.” 

192. A pass-book, labelled on the outside Mr. Langelier, with 
John Stewart, 38 St George’s Road,” or hearing to bo similarly 
labelled 

193. A book, bearing to be titled Stamp Book, post office, 
Glasgow,” and to commence with the date of 21st July, 1856, and 
to end with the date of 7th March, 1857, or beaiipg a similar title 
and date 

194. A card, bearing the words Emile L’Aiigelier.” 

195. A book, entituled on the back Oliver & Boyd’s New Edin- 
burgh Almanac, 1857.” 

196. A book, entituled on the back ‘‘ Oliver & Boyd’s New Edin- 
burgh Almanac, 1856.” 

197 A book, entituled Oliver &> Boyd’s New Edinburgh 
Almanac, 1855.” 

198. A tube, labelled Powder from contents of stomach,” and 
having a label attached thereto, marked No. 198 of Inventory ” ; 
as also said labels 

199. A bottle, having a label attached, bearing the date and 
words *‘27th Maich^ 1857. Portion of prepared fluid from con- 
tents of small intestine,” and bearing to be subscribed '' Frederick 
Penny,” or bearing a similar date, words, and signature, and 
having another label attached, marked No 199 of Inventory”; 
and also said labels 

200. A bottle, containing a liquid, and labelled L’Angolier— 
Portion of prepared fluid from stomach, 27th March, 1857 
Frederick Penny,” and having a label attached, marked 2(X) 

of Inventory ”, as also said labels. 

201. A bottle, having a label attached, bearing the words Con- 
tents of small intestine,” and bearing to be subwribed Frederick 
Penny,” or bearing similar words and subscription, and having 
another label attached, marked No. 201 of Inventory ” ; as also 
said labels. 

202. A jar, containing a portion of small intestine or other 
substance or substances, and having a label attached, bearing to 
be dated 31st March, 1857,” and to be subscribed Frederick 
Penny,” and having another label attached, marked “No. 202 of 
Inventory as also said labels. 

203 A jar, having a label attached, bearing the date and words 
“Large intestine, 3lst March, 1857,” and bearing to be subscribed 
“Frederick Penny^” or bearing a similar date, words, and sub- 
scription, and having another label attached, marked “No. 203 
of Inventory”; as also said labels. 

204. A jar, having a label attached, bearing the date and words 
“31st March, 1857, Portion of Liver,” and to be subscribod 
‘hredenck Fenny,” or bearing a similar date, words, and sub- 
scription, and having another label attached, marked “No. 204 of 
inventory ’’ ; as also said labels. 

205. A jar, having a piece of leather attached, bearing the 
date and words, “ 31st March, 1857, P 4 )rtion of Brain,” and to be 
subscribed “Frederick Penny,” or bearing a similar date, words, 
and subscription, and having a label attached, marked “ No. 205 
of Inventory ” ; as also said labels. 
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206 A bottle, iiaTing a label attached, bearing to be dated 
^‘Glasgow, 18tli Apiii, 1857,” and to be subscribed ‘^Frederick 
Ponny,” and having another label attached, marked ^^No. 206 of 
inventory”; as also said labels. 

207. A bottle, having a label attached, bearing to be dated 
^‘Glasgow, IStii April, 1857,” and to be subsciibod Fredenck 
Penny,” and having another label attached, marked ” No. 207 of 
Inventory ” ; as al o said labels. 

208. A jar, containing portions of lungs and heait, or other 
substance or substances, and having a label atlacliod, hearing to 
be dated 31st March, 1857,” and to be subsciibed ^^Frodeiick 
Penny,” and having anolln‘r label attached, marked No 203 of 
Inventory ” ; as also said labels. 

209 A document, beaiing to bo entitiiled on ihe back ” Death 
of Pierre Emile L’Angelier, List of Articles taken by Di. Penny to 
Dr Chrislison, 11th April, 1857,“ and to ho iintiakd “ F. P or 
bearing to be similarly entituied and initialed. 

210. A packet, containing aisenic or other powder, bearing to 
be marked “ Blurdooli’s Arsenic,” and to bo subscribed “ Frederick 
Penny.” 

211. A packet, bearing^ to be marked “ Cur rick Arsenic,” and 
to b© subscribed “Fioderick Penny.” 

212. A bottle, containing arsenic or other powdoFj and bearing 
to bo labelled “ Arsenic Poison,” and haring a piece of paper 
attached, bearing the signature “George CarrnthorB IfalibtiHon,” 
and dated “April, 1857,” or bearing a similar signatuie and date. 

213 A bottle, containing aisenic or powder, and bearing, 

to be labelled “Araenic Poison,” and having a pi<‘c<^ of paper 
attached, bearing the signature “James Dieki(%” and thc^ {lain 
“18th April, 1857,” or bearing a similar signaiure and date. 

214. A portmanteau, 

I). Macke.xziie, A.D. 

Eighty-nine witnesses wore cited, of whom the following fifly- 
seven wore callorl to give evidence against the accuse<i : — 

1. Archibald Smith, Esquire, advocate, SlHiriff-Substit.uif' f>f 
Lanarkslnix*. 

2. George Gray, chu’k in tlie SlicnfT-ehn'k’s Olfice, Glasgow. 

3. Ann Butluo or Jenkins, wife of David denkiim, joiner. No. 
11 Franldm Place, Glasgow. 

4. James Heggie, salc*Hman to John Chahnors, provision dealer, 
St. Qeorgek Iload, Glasgow*. 

5. flolin Stewart, jfleshor, 8t. ^George’s Road, Glasgow. 

f). Catherine Robertson, lodging-liouse keeper, N';>. CLPm Row, 
Edinburgh. 

7. Peter Pollock, stationer, Leith Street, Edinbnrglu 

8. Mrs. Jane Bayne, wdfe of Jamas Bayne, tailor, Bridge of 
Allan. 

9. Charles Neil Ruthorfoord, postmaster, Bridge of Allan, 

10. ‘William i<''airfoul, railway guard, Academy Htreet, Coat- 
bridge. 

11. Thomas Ross, auctioneer, Govan Street, IJiiicheBontown, 
Glasgow. 

12. William A. Stevenson, warehouseman with Huggins & Co., 
Glasgow, 

13. Hugh Thomson, phjwioian and surgeon, Batli Street, 
Glasgow. 

14. James Sievon, physician and surgeon, New City Hoad, 
Glasgow. 
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15. Frederick Penny, piofessor of chemistry, Andeisonian Uni- 
versit;^ Glasgow. 

16. Robert Ohiistison, physician, Moray Place, Bdmburgli. 

17. Amadee Thuau, clerk, residing at South Portland Stieet, 
Glasgow. 

18. Auguste Vauvert de Mean, chancellor of the French Con- 
sulate, Glasgow. 

19 Charles O^Neili, O.E. and architect, Glasgow. 

20. Miss Mary Jane Buchanan, daughter of Dr. Buciiajian, 
Dumbarton 

21. Augusta Guibiiei or Walcot, wife of Thomas Walcot, solici- 
tor, Clapliam Road, London 

22. William Murray, page to Mr. Smith, Blythswood Square, 
Glasgow. 

23 George Yeaman, physician, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, 

24 James Stewart, residing with Farquhar Kmnaird, tailor, 
Dunblane. 

25 George Murdoch, of Muidoch Bros., druggists, Sauchiehall 
Street, Glasgow. 

26. James Dickie, assistant to the said Murdoch Brothers. 

27. George Carrufchers Haliburton, assistant to John Currie, 
druggist, Glasgow. 

28 John Currie, druggist, Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. 

29. William Campsie, gardener at Rowaleyn, Row. 

30. Robert Oliphant, stationer, Argyle Place, Helensburgh. 

31 William Harper Minnooh, merchant, Mains Street, Glasgow. 

32. Mrs. Margaret Houston or Clark, Royal Botanic Gardons^ 
Glasgow. 

33. Thomas Fleming Kennedy, cashier to Huggins & Co., 
Glasgow. 

34. John Murray, sheriff-officer in Glasgow. 

35. Bernard M'Lauchlin, assistant to the said John Murray. 

36. William Wilson, clerk to Hart & Young, writers, Glasgow. 

37. William Hart, joint procurator-fiscal of Glasgow. 

38. Peter Taylor Young, joint procurator-fiscal of Glasgow. 

39. Andrew Murray, junior, W.S.; Edinburgh. 

40. Alexander Soutar Hunter, writer, Edinburgh, 

41 Rowland Hill Macdonald, comptroller, Post Office, Glasgow. 

42. George M'Call, merchant, Forth Street, Edinburgh. 

43. Robert Monteith, packer to Hudgins & Co., Glasgow. 

44. Robert Sinclair, packer to Huggins & Co^ Glasgow. 

45. Janet M'Dougall, keeper of Post Office, Row, 

46. Catherine McDonald, lodging-house keeper, Bridge of Allan. 

47. Robert Telfer Corbett, physician and surgeon, West Regent 
Street, Glasgow. 

48 Christina Haggart or MacKenzie, wife of Duncan Mackenzie, 
joiner, St George^s Road, Glasgow. 

49. Charlotte M‘Lean, domestic servant, formerly with Mr. 
Smith, Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

50. Duncan MacKenzie, joiner, St. George’s Road. Glasgow. 

61. James Galloway, mason, St. George’s Road, Glasgow. 

52. Mary Tweedle, formerly servant to Mrs. Parr, Terrace 
Street, Glasgow. 

63. Thomas Kavan, night constable, Glasgow police. 

64. William Young, photographer, Helensburgh. 

66. Jane Scott Perry or Towers, wife of James Towers, Brighton 
Place, Portobello. ^ 

66. The said James Towers. 

67. Mary Arthur Perry, residing in Renfrew Street, Glasgow. 
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Sixty-five witnesses were cited, of whom the following thirty- 
one were called to give evidence on behalf ol th# 
accused : — 

1. Robert Baker, grocer, St, Helen’s, Jersey. 

2. Wiiham Pringle Lana, imrseryman, Dundee. 

3. William Piingie, m employment of iho said W. P. Laird, 
Andrew Watson Smith, ux>liolsterer, Dundee. 

5. Wiliiain Anderson, nurseryman, Dundee, 

6. William M'Dougai Ogilvie, assistant teller, Dundee Bank. 

7. David Hill, maxket gardener, Dundee. 

8. Edward Yokes Mackay, nioichant, Dublin 

9. Janet B. Christie, Glasgow. 

10 Alexander Miller, in employment of Huggins & Co., Glasgow'. 

11 Agnes M'^lillan, formorly tableinnid wilii Mr. Smith, Blyths- 
wood Square, Glasgow. 

12. James Girdwood, surgeon, Falkirk. ’ 

13. John Roboiton, druggist, Queem Street, Glasgow. 

14 Peter Guthiie, manager to & Green, Sanchiehall 

Street, Glasgow. 

15. William D’Estorro Roberts, mercliani, Glasgow 

16. Charles Baird, son of the deceased Robert Baird, writer, 
Glasgow. 

17. Robert Baird, son of the decea'od Robert Baird, wunten 

Glasf'ow 

18 Elizabeth Wallace, lodgnig-honso keep(‘T, Glasgow. 

19. Lienionant-ColoiKu Robert Fraser, Poriobello. 

20. Charles Adam, M.I)., Coatbridge. 

21. Dr. James Dickson, Baiih’eston, near GfasF.ow. 

22. Jane Kirk, residing wuili Dr Kiik, Gallmvgate, Glasgow. 

23 Robert Morrison, employed with W. A R Chamber's, I'klm- 
burgh. 

24 Georgo Simpson, emp!oyc>d with W. Blackwood A Sons, iklin- 
burgh. 

25. Robert. Paterson, physician in Leith. 

26. John Fleming, emplbyc'd witli Todd A", lligginbot liaTu, dyers, 
Gla'^gow. 

27. ^ Robert Towns<md, manager U^ Blr. TowumukI, mannfaeinring 
chofuisi-, Glasgow. 

28. Janet Bmiib, Blythswood 8<juaro, Glasgow (sister of aconsed). 

29. James Adair Lawrie, physician, Glasgow. 

30. Douglas Maclagan, physician, Edinburgh. 

31. Hugh Hart, druggist, Glasgow'. 

The diet having been called at tbo instance of Her ^fajesty^w 
Advocate, for Her Majesty’s intereHt, agaitmi Madeleine Smith 
or Madeleine Hamilton Smith”— 

‘ Mr, Totog, for tbo accused, took objection t,o the words “or 
cause to bo taken by” in the first and Hecomi ebargOH of the 
mdlctment, on the ground thati if they were precisely otpiivalent 
to the words “administer to” they were superfluous, and IIkto 
fore objectionable, and that jf they mojuif anything more limy 
wore also objectionable, as not being covered by the major 
proposition, ie., the “ wicl^^nlly and feloniously administering 
arsenic or other poison to any of the lieges with intent to 
murder,” 


B 
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The Lord Advocate, in reply, said that the words were not 
material in any way. They were substantially an interpretation 
m enlargement of the words administer to ” ; but since they 
were objected to he would have them struck out. 

The words were accordingly deleted, and the libel was found 
relevant; and on the accused being called upon to plead to tho 
indictment, she pleaded Not Guilty ” in a distinct and unshaken 
tone of voice. 

[There was considerable delay at this stage owing to the 
absence of Dr. Penny, an important witness from Glasgow, and 
on his arrival at 12 15 he was called into Court and reprimanded 
by the Lord Justice-Clerk for his singular disregard of the 
orders and forms of citation,” which had required his attend- 
ance at 10 o’clock.] 

The following jury was then balloted for and empanelled . — 
James Christie, farmer, Hailes; James Pearson, farmer, North- 
field; James Walker, farmer, Kilpunt; Charles Thomson Combe, 
merchant, York Place; William Sharp, Auckland Yiila; 
Archibald Weir, bootmaker, Leith; Charles Scott King, Shake- 
speare Square; Alexander Morrison, currier, Linlithgow; 
Andrew Williamson, clerk, Parkside Street; Hugh Hunter, 
cabinetmaker, North-West Circus Place; Robert Andrew, cow- 
feeder, Nether Liberton; George Gibb, shoemaker, Glover Street, 
Leith; William Moffat, teacher, Duke Street; David Forbes, 
Scotland Street; Alexander Thomson, Torphichen. 

The trial then proceeded. 


Evidence for Prosecution. 

^ Smith 1. Archibald Smith, Esq., Advocate, Sheriff-Substitute of 
Lanarkshire, examined by the Lord Advocate — ^The prisoner 
was judicially examined before me, and emitted a declaration on 
31st March, which I identify. It was freely and voluntarily 
emitted, after she had been duly admonished. The two letters 
now shown to me were exhibited to the prisoner, and signed by 
her. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Fachltt — Only four letters 
in all were shown to the prisoner. She was examined on a 
charge of murder. The greater part of the questions were put 
by me. The statements in the declaration were all made in 
answer to questions The answers were given clearly and dis- 
tinctly. There was no appearance of hesitation or reserve. 
There was a great appearance of frankness and candour. The 
declaration was of some length. 

li®opg» Gi?ay 2. Gborgi Gray, clerk in the Sheriff-Clerk’s Office, Glasgow — 
This is the prisoner’s declaration, which was freely and volun- 
tarily emitted after the usual cautions. 
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3. Ann Duthib or Jenkins — am the wife of David Jenkins, Aim JeBkiii 
joiner, and I live at No. 11 Franklin Place, Glasgow. I knew 
the late M UAngelier. He lodged in our house. He came 
about the end of July, and remained with mo till his death. 

Ills usual habits v/ere regular. He was sometimes out at night, 
not very often, but has been late. His general health was good 
till about January. I recollect his having an illness about the 
middle of February. He had one about the 22nd, and one 
eight or ten days before. This was his first illness, and that 
night he witdied a pass-key, as he thought he would be out late. 

I cannot say when he returned. I went to bed, and did not 
hoar him come in. I knocked at his door about eight in the 
moriimg, and got no answer. I knocked again, and he answered 

Come in, if you please.’’ 

[The Loan Advocate here suggested that the medical witnesses 
should hoar the evidence now to be led. The indictment, besides 
a charge of murder, set forth two attempts at poisoning, and it 
seemed to him material that the medical men should hear 
distinctly stated by tiie witnesses themselves the symptoms on 
which they were afterwards to give their o} union. 

The Dean of Faculty said iliat the proposal had taken him 
by surprise. Ilis own impression was that the medical witnesses 
shoulfl be present, and had notice been given to him he would 
willingly have acceded to the proposal. But the medical wii- 
iiossGs for the defence ought also to bo present, and that was 
impossible in the piusent case. 

The Lord JimTicB-CnBEK — I may say Uiat the rule of Court 
is that the medical witnesses shall not be present unless the case 
is such as to induce us to relax that rule. dTie rule is an 
expedient one. We dispensed with it in the case of Dr. Gibson, 
surgeon to the Prison Board of Glasgow, who was tried in 1848 
for granting a false certificate, in conseciuencc of wlueli a 
prisoner was impro|')erly removed, and afterwards died, in conse- 
quence, as was alleged, of that improper removal. But in that 
case the circumstances were peculiar, as there was no medical 
report of the pmPmortem appearances, and the witnesses for 
the panel could only be examined on the evidence of those who 
were present being read over to them, whicli might not be so 
clear to thorn as hearing the evidence given. 

The Lord Advocate said that, under these circumstances, ho 
would not press the motion.] 

Ann Duthii or Jenkins was then recalled, and continued— T 
went in, and found Mm in bed. He said, I have been very 
unwell ; look what I Iwivo vomited.’* I said, I think that’s 
bile.” It was a greenish su^)Rtance. There was a great deal of 
it. It was thick stuff like gruel, 1 said, ^‘Why did you not 
call on ” He said, On the road coming horn© I was seized 
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Ian Jenkins witli a violent pain in my bowels and stomach, and when I was 
taking off my clothes I lay down upon the carpet. I thought 
I would have died, and no human eye would have seen me. 1 
was not able to ring the belF^ He asked me to make him a 
little tea, and said he thought he would not go out. I emptied 
what he had vomited. I advised him to go to a doctor, and he 
said he would He got some sleep till about nine o’clock. 1 
went back then. He said he was a little better, and would 
go out He then got some tea. M Thuau, who also lodged in 
our house, saw him. Deceased rose between ten and eleven 
o’clock, and went out. He said he was goin^; to his place of 
business, but intended to call for a doctor. He was with Huggins 
& Co , 10 Bothwell Street, not far from our house. He returned 
about three in the afternoon, and said he had been at the doctor, 
and had got a bottle, which ho had with him. He took the 
medicine. I cannot say he complained of anything but pain ; but 
he had been very thirsty, and was so also at three o’clock, ])ut 
not so much. This illness made a great change in his appearance. 
He looked yellow and dull — ^not like what he used to ho. Before 
that his complexion was fresh, but after that his colour left him. 
He became dark under the eyes, and the red on his cheeks 
seemed to be more broken He complained of cold after he 
came in at three. He lay down on the sofa, and I laid a railway 
rug over him. I do not remember doing anything to his feet, 
He never was the same after this, and^when asked how be felt, 
he always said, I never feel well ” I cannot fix the date of 
this illness. I think the second illness was about 22nd February, 
On a Monday morning about four o’clock he called mo. He "was 
vomiting. It was the same kind of stuff as before, in colour 
and otherwise. I think there w^as not so much of it. He com- 
plained of the same pain in the bowels and stomach, and of 
thirst He was very cold. I was not aware he was out the 
night before — ^he said nothing about that. I put more clothes 
on him, and jars of hot water to his feet and stomach. T made 
some tea, and he had a great many drinks — toast and water 
and lemon and water. He got a little better. I left him, and 
called about six. He was a little better then. He did not rise 
till the forenoon. I think this was on 22iid February, becauso 
he had bought a piece of boiling meat on the Saturday from 
Stewart, St George’s Road. He had a pass-book with Stewart, 
which I now identify. I see the piece of beef entered on 21st 
February, and it was sent on the Saturday before that illness — 
which was on the Monday morning. A doctor came— Dr. 
Thomson — on the Monday. Thuau wont for him in the foro- 
noon, but I do not remember the hour ho called. The doctor 
left a prescription for powders, «r?hich I sent for and got. 
L’Angelier was eight days, I ‘think, in the house, and away 
from his office. I recollect him taking one or two powders, 
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but cannot say if lie took the rest. He said he did not think A-nn 
they did him the ^ood he expected. Dr. Thomson came more 
than once HAngelier said, The doctor always says I am 
getting well ’’ ; but he said he did not feel well ; he said, 1 
do not think I am getting better.’’ He said this often. He 
went to Edinburgh soon after. I cannot say the date, or how 
long it was after this illness. I think he was eight days away. 

He came back, I think, on a Tuesday. Thuau told me at four 
that L’Angelier would bo back that evening, and I got in bread 
and butter I identify his pass-book with Chalmers, a baker. 

The bread and butter aio entoied on 17th March lie returned 
that night at half-past ten. He was in the habit of receiving 
a groat many letters, but I thought they wore addressed in a 
gentleman’s hand. There were a great many in the same hand- 
writing. He never told me who the letters were from. I 
identify a photograph of a lady which I saw lying al out bis 
room. I said, “ Is that your intended, sir?” Ho said, Perhaps 
— -some day ” I did not think the letters came from a lady. 

I always took in the letters, but he never said anything about 
niy taking them in. T knew ho expected to be married about 
the end of Soptomber, 1856. He wished a bedroom and dining- 
room Ho said he was going to be married about tlio end of 
March, and said he would like me to take him in T did not 
agree. One time when he was badly I sakl/‘ It will be a bad 
job If you get ill and you going to get married.” lie said, It 
will be a long time before you see that, Mrs. Jenkins.” On 
hiH reiurn on 17th i^farch bo asked me if 1 bad a IcOer for him. 

I said T had not, and he seemed disajtpointod. II o stayed over 
the 1 8th and hift on the 19th, and when ho left he told me to 
give any lotiors to Tliuau, who would address them, lie said 
lie was going to Biidge of Allan. A letter cnine for him on 
tlio 19ih. It was the same as the others that had boon comirjg. 

I gavt^ it to M Thuau to address. T oonnot say if any came on 
the Friday, but one came on the Saturday in what was more 
hLe a lady’s writing than the oi!>ors. I gnvc it to Thuau. 
L’AngoIier said he would not bo home till Wednesday night 
or Thursday raorning of iho following week. ITc was very much 
disappointed at not getting a letter, aiul when he went awa’. 
ho said, Tf I got a letter I ma,y bo back t,o-night.” I don’t know 
whothe!’ he went anywhere else before going to Bridge of Allan. 

I identify an envelope aa like the one that came on the Satui’day, 
but I eanrmt speak as to the other one shown mo, I next saw 
T/Angelior on the Hunday lught about eight <»’clo(k, I was 
ffurprised, and asked why he came hoTiie. IIo said, The loiter 
you Rciit brought mo home ” Ho asked when it came. I 
On Hatnrday afte.iiioon.” •He sa,id he had walked fifteen iTiilf% 
but he did not say where he had come from. I underst.ood ha 
had been at Bridge of Allan. lie told mo to call liim early 
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laa Jenkins morning. He said h.e intended to go back hj tbe first 
train, but whether or not to Bridge of Allan I cannot say He 
looked well, and said he was a great deal better, and almost well. 
He went ont that night about nine o’clock, and before going 
out h© said, “ If you please, give me the pass-key, I am not 
sure but I may be late,” I saw him next about half-past two 
on the Monday morning. He did not use the pass-key. The 
bell rang with great violence. I rose, and called, Who’s 
there?” He said, ‘^It is I, Mrs. Jenkins; open the door, if 
you please.” I did so. He was standing with his arms closed 
across his stomach. He said, "'I am very bad; I am going to 
have another vomiting of that bile.” The ^'first time I had 
said, '' That’s bile,” and he had replied, I never had bile ; I 
never was troubled with bile.” He said he thought he never 
would have got home, he was so bad on the road. He did not 
say whether it was pain or vomiting. After he had come in he 
asked for a little water. I filled a tumbler, and he drank H 
empty. He wished some tea. T went into the room before lie 
was half-undressed, and he was vomiting severely. It was the 
same kind of matter as before, and it seemed so both in colour 
and substance There was gaslight. The second occasion was 
the easiest. On the third occasion he suffered great pain I 
said, Were you not taking anything that disagreed with you? ” 
referring to his food at Bridge of Allan. He said, No, I have 
taken nothing that disagreed with me ; I never was better than 
when I was at the coast ” — ^meaning, as I understood, at Bridge 
of Allan. 1 said, “ You have not taken enough of medicine ” ; 
and he said, never approved of medicine.” He was chilly 
and cold, and wished hot water to his feet and stomach. I got 
jars of hot water, and also three or four pairs of blankets and 
two mats He got a little easier, but became very bad at four 
o’clock I said I would go for Dr. Thomson, in Dundas Street. 
He thanked me, but said it was too much trouble so early I 
said, No.” He told me the name and residence of the doctor, 
but said he feared I would not find the way. I said, No fear.” 
He got a little better; but about five he got very bad again, 
and his bowels got very bad I said I would go to the noarost 
doctor — a Dr Steven. He asked what kind of a doctor lio was, 
and told me to go and bring him. I went for Dr. Steven at five 
o’clock. The doctor was badly, and could not come He said 
to give twenty-five drops of laudanum, and to put a mustard 
blister on the stomach, and hot water, and that if L’Angelier 
was no better he would come, L’Angolier said he could not 
take laudanum. I gave him plenty of hot water He said 
that a blister would be of no use; he was only retching. About 
seven o’clock he was dark about th* eyes. I again proposed to 
get Dr. Steven ; and he was anxious this time that I should go 
lor the doctor. When the doctor came he ordered mustard 
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immediately, and I left the I'oom to get it. I did not hear the Ana JtitM 
doctor ask L'Aiigelier what was wrong. I said to the doctor. 

Look what he has vomited ; and the doctor said, Take it 
away, it is making him faintish.” I got mustard, and the doctor 
put it on. He said he would wait to see the effect, and gave him, 

I think, a little morphia. He stayed about half an hour. I 
went in with more hot water, and when I was applying it 
L’Angelier said, Oh, Mrs. Jenkins, this is the ivorst attack 
I ever had” He said, ''I feel something here” — pointing to 
his forehead. Dr. Steven said, must be something inter- 
nally ; I see nothing wrong.” L’Angelier said, Can you do any- 
thing, doctor?’^ He said time and quietness were required. 

I lek the room, pointing to the doctor to come, and I aslted 
what was wrong. He asked if L’Angelier 'was a j-erson that 
tippled? I said he was not. The doctor said he wns like a 
man that tippled, and I assured him that L’Angolie!* v/as not 
given to drink. I remarked, It is strange; this is the second 
time he has gone out well and returned very ill, I must speak 
to him and ask the cause.” The doctor said, ^^That will be 
an aftor-oxplanation ” ^ and he f;aid he would be back between 
ten and eleven. The first time I -went back to him L’Angeher 
asked ino what the doctor tliought. I re] died, He thinks you 
■will get over it”; at which ho said, am far w^orso lhan the 
doctor thinks ” I saw him several times. He always said, 

If I could get some sleep I should be better” Abotit nine 
o’clock, when I drew the curtains, be looked badly I asked if 
there was no ono he would like to Ho then asked to see a 
Miss Pc^rry, and told her address — Bath Street or licnfrew St-reet, 

I think No. 44. 1 sent for her. I went out and in three or 

four times. The last time I went in lie said, Oh, if I could 
got five minutes’ sleep, I think I would got hotter,” lliese 
were his last words. I left him, and wont back quietly in five 
or fen minutes. I thought him asleep, and w’ont out. The doct<^r 
came soon after. Ho asked for his ]>atient, and I said he tfas 
newdy asleep, and that it 'was a juty to waken him. He said 
he would like to see him, and we w^'ent in. 11m doctor felt his 
pulse, and lifted uj) the head, which Ml down. Ho told me 
L’Angelier was dead. I think I have told all I know. I did 
not ask L’Angelier where he had been. I knew, from the time 
ho said he was going to ho married, that there was a private 
correspondence; Imt I did not know who the lady was cu' where 
she lived. That was the reason why I did not ask ■where he 
had been at nights. Miss Perry came, hut she w«ns too late. 

I sent my little boy to Mr. Clark, another lodger; ho was at 
the “National Bank. Clark came, ami also Chrystal, a grocer, 

Stevenson came, but not«thon. Chrystal wont in and shut 
L’Angelier’s eyes. He said he would send word to liis employers. 

A Mr. Scott, the foreman of Menaies, an undertaker, came first. 
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toa MiMm SteTenson, from Huggins & Co., came also. Dr. Thomson, M. 

Thuau, and Dr. Steven were sent for. I told Stevenson I 
wislied him to take charge, and he did so The clothes which 
L’Angelier took o:S at night were on the sofa. They took a 
letter out of his pocket, and some one said, “ This explains 
all ’’ I saw the letter and said, This is the letter that came on 
Saturday.’’ When the letter was got Thuau and Stevenson were 
there, and perhaps Kennedy. I cannot say which said, ''This 
explains all,” I think Stevenson. Stevenson locked up the 
things. At that time I did not hear anything said of an 
examination. The examination by the doctor was, I think, on 
the Wednesday. All the things were left just they were till 
Stevenson locked them up. When L’Angelier came from Bridge 
of Allan on the Sunday he had a tight short coat or jacket, 
with handkerchief in breast pocket, and he wore a Glengarry 
bonnet. I did not see him go out; he had a bonnet when he 
came hack at two, but I cannot say if it was the same. He had 
bowel complaints on both of his first illnesses. 

Cross-examined by the Dkan of Faculty — As to the first 
illness before the 22nd, I cannot speak to the date of it. It 
might be eight or ten days before the second illness. I think 
so, but I cannot remember its date. The first illnes® was much 
worse than the second. I think he began to complain of his 
health m January. He had a sore throat, then a boil on his 
neck, and then another about the end of January. On those 
illnesses I suggested that it was bile that wasi wrong with him. 
I was troubled with that myself, and my sjnnptoms wore somo- 
thing like his, but not so violent. There was purging on both 
of his first illnesisies. The second illness was on a Monday 
morning, the 23rd. He dined at home on the Sunday. On 
the Saturday night he said he was not very well, and did not 
intend to go out on Sunday. He was taking fresh horringn, 
with sauce of eggs and vinegar, on that Saturday, and I said, 
''That is not good for you.” He used many vegetables. He 
said he always got them at college in Prance, and was never tho 
wo-se. I cannot say if he was out on the Sunday. I think I 
would have recollected his asking for the key, but Thuau some- 
times let him in. He was confined to the house eight days after 
that Sunday. I only remember his being out once — about tho 
23rd or 24th. Dr. Thomson visited him during these eight 
days. After his first illness he brought homo a bottle. J do 
not recollect his bringing more than one. The bottle was 
laudanum. There were eight bottles and some powders in his 
room after his death. The authorities got the bottles. Mr. 
Murray, I think, and Stevenson were there. This was some 
days after the death, I think, but I mn not sure. I was in the 
ro-om^when they took the bottles away. Murray put some 
questions to me, but I do not remember what they wera 
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L^Angelier spoke of coming back o-n the Thursday night if a Ann Jeaktn 

letter came on the day he went to Bridge of Allan. Thuan sent 

the letter after him, but he did not come. The letter came 

about half-past three on the Saturday Thuau came in to 

dmner about six o’clock, and re-addressed it. I think it came 

by the last post before dinner. L’Angelier said he was a little 

better when he came frona Edinburgh; but I knew a greater 

difference on him when he came from Bridge of Allan. He took 

tea and toast that Sunday night. I cannot say what he had on 

when he went out on Sunday nor when he came in next morning. 

The gasi was out in the lobby, and when I went into the bedroom 
he was half-undressed. Ho said he had been veiy bad, but he 
did not say what it was. He did not say he had been vomiting 
on the way home. After he came back he vomited a great 
quantity of stuff. The chamber-po-t was quite full, but he did 
not vomit much after I emptied it. lie purged twice — once 
before I went for the doctor and once after. I gave him hot 
water ; he vomited much, and got better. That mm before the 
chamber-pot was emptied, which was done after the doctor came, 
and by his orders. Before he came I told L’Angelier I would 
keep what he had vomited, and let the doctor sec it. There 
was laudanum in his press, but ho refused to take 
it, and said he never could take it. Bcjsides,” he 
said, it’s not good ; it has been standing without 
a cork.” Dr. Steven assured mo that L’Angelier wmuld got over 
it the same as before. I think on tlu) morning of his deaih he 
complained of his throat, hut I cannot say. The doctor gave 
him some waller, and he said it was like to choke him ; and I 
think he also spoke of his throat. When he was in bed that 
morning he always put his arms out of the clothes, stiff-like. 

I cannot say if his hands wore clenclied, but his right hand was 
clenched when he died. Miss Perry carno about ten o’clock, 

I asked, Are you tho intended, tna’am ? ” and she said, Oh, no 1 
I am only a friend.” I had supposed, when L’AngcIier asLcf! 
to see her, that sho was the intended. I told her he was dead. 

She was very sorry — ^very strikingly so — very much overwhelmed, 
cried a great deal. I was surprised. My message to her by the 
little boy liad been that L’Angelier was very bad, and, m soon 
as convenient, to come and see him. I took her in to see the 
body after it was laid out. When she said she was not the 
intended, I said I heard he was going to be married, and how 
sorry the lady would be. She kissod tho forehead several times. 

It was not violent grief. She cried very nmch, and said how 
sorry she was for hisi mother. I cannot say that she spoke 
as if she knew his mother. L’Angelior had fwo wooden wriring- 
desks in hia room. I took no note of tho ihings taken away, 

I know of some of the olof-hes, but other things T don’t know of. 

I was not in the room when the boxes wore searched. I was 
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mn JenMn® in tlie liouse ; when I once went in, they got the gas lighted^ 
and said, '' That will do/' or That's all that's required." I 
do not recollect any lady calling for L'Angelier A married lady 
and her husband were once at tea with him. Sometimes 
messages came from ladies. When L' Angel ier was badly, a can 
of marmalade and some books were sent Mrs. Overton " was 
on the card. L'Angeher had an illness one night about the end 
of August or beginning of September. He said his bowels had 
been very bad, and that he had not been in bed all night. That 
was the same night on which there was a fire in Windsor Terrace. 

Ee-examined by the Lord Advocate — The topcoat and Balmoral 
bonnet now shown me are like L'Angelier's thiif^Si — ^like the coat 
he had on when he died, and the bonnet or cap he had on that 
night, hut he had two or three caps I identify his portmanteau. 
When I said to Miss Perry the intended would ho sorry, she 
told me not to say much about the intended, or to leave the 
matter alone. I identify the small morocco leather bae*, which 
belonged to Thuau, and L'Angclier hatf at Bridge of Allan. 

To the Court — On the last illness, my inquiry as to his; 
anything referred to Bridge of Allan. Hisi answer was, Nu, 
I never wag better than the few days I was at the coast/' 1 
never asked where he had been that night, as I thought he might 
he visiting his intended. My husband was away all the time, 
and I saw him only once — ^about New~Year time. The loiters 
that came on the Thursday and Saturday I took from tbe post, 
and laid down in his bedroom in the morning I saw the Satur- 
day one more fully, and I noticed that the handwriting was very 
like a lady's. 

To the Deai^- of Faculty — ^While L'Angelier was lodging with 
me, I left home about the end of August, and was away all 
September. L'AngelieFs illness was before that. 

To the Court — Thuau was in Edinburgh during L'Angelier'e 
last illness. He had gone there on the Saturday. 

James Hefgl© 4 and 5. Jambs Hbggib and Johk Stewart, examined by tbo 
John Stewart Lord Advocate, respectively identified the baker’s and butcher’s 
pass-books, and entries therein, referred to by the previous 
witness, Mrs. Jenkinsi. 

C. fiohortson Catuerto Robertson, lodging-house keeper, examined by 
the Lord Advocate — live at No. C Elm Row, Edinburgh. On 
10th March a gentleman came to my house for lodgings. He 
was a foreigner. He did not tell me his name, but I saw 
L'Angelier" on his portmanteau. He left on the l7th. 
He said that he had come from Glasgow, and was going to Bridge 
of Allan. He seemed in good health, but said he had !>een an 
invalid. He was in good health while lie lodged with me. 
r«teF Polioek 7. Peter Pollock, stationer, ^eith Street, Edinburgh, 
examined by the Ix)bd Advocate — I knew M. L'Angelier. I 
saw him on 19th March last. He had come from Glasgow* He 
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called at my sliop. He had come for a letter he expected at the Peter Polio 
Fo«t Office, Edinburgh. I knew he had been lodging in Edin- 
buigli for a week. He did not get the letter. He left the 
same day for Bridge of Allan at a quarter past four. 

Cross-exariiiiied by the Dean op Facxjliy — I saw him about 
two o’clock. He said he had come straight from Glasgow. I 
saw him twice He did not get the letter. He came back in 
about half an hour, and left me about three, saying he had got 
no letter, and wms to leave for Bridge of Allan. This was on 
Thursday, 19th March. 

S. Mrs. Jane 3atnb, examined by the Lord Advocate — I live jan© Bayn 
at Bridge of Allan L’Angelier came to my house on lOtli 
March between five and six o’clock in the evening. lie lodged 
in my house Mil the Sunday. He had a bag vnih him like the 
one now shown me. He seemed in good health and spirits, and 
ate his meals well. He left on Sunda}" just as tlie churches 
in” 111 the afternoon. lie had meant to stay longer. 

9. Charles Nehj RuTirERPOoiin, examined b}-' the Lord Advo* Charles N« 
OA'sTi: — I was postmaster at Bridge of Allan in llie beginning o! ^^^kerfoor 
this year. The envelope shown mo is stamped at, my office. 

It TOUvSrt have come on 22nd March. A gentleman of the iianio 
of L’Angelior left his card at my office about the 20th. I gave 
the letter to him when ho called. 

Cross-examined liy the Df4'an op Faculty — I know notliing 
about the letter but from the postmark of 22nd Mnich. On 
our mark the letter B denotes the morning arrival, about, half- 
past ten. The mail would leave Glasgow about ncveii in the 
morning, 

10. William Faibpoul, examined by the Loeb Advocate — I w. Fairfoii 
Avas guard of the train that left Stilling on 22nd March at half- 

past. thiTie. A gentleman, apx)arently a foreigner, travelled by 
this train on his way to Glasgow. [Shown a photograph,] This 
is he. Ho went from Stirling to Coatbridge, the lu^arest point 
to Glasgow. lie said ho was hungry, and asked me to show him 
whore he could get something to oat. He said he would walk 
to Glasgow, for ho did not wish to get in till dark. A Mr. Boss 
trav'olled by tlie same train. Ho was going to Glasgow, and 
they wont off together. I saw L’Angolier got some roast beef, 
and ho ate it very heartily. He drank somo porter. I was 
with him all the while, I left the train at Coatbridge. 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Faculty — ^’There were about 
eight passengers of all classes in the train. None but the two 
stopped at Coatbridge. I never saw Boss before that day, and 
I have not seen him since, Mr. Miller, from Glasgow, who is 
engaged for the defence, fold me Ross’s name. I was first 
examined about this four or five days after the occurrence, by 
the Procurator-Fiscal at Stirling. Donald’s was the name of 
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W, lairfoul houm at Coatbridge. Tlie gentleman at© a good deal, but 
Ross — i;v«]iom I identify — did not eat. 

fliomaiiRoss 11. Thomas Ross, examined by the Lord Advocate — I am an 
auctioneer in Glasgow. I was in Stirling on 22iid March. I 
left in the afternoon for Glasgow, and went to Coatbridge. I 
saw a foreigner get out of the train. The guard said he was 
going to Glasgow. The gentleman had some refresliment — roast 
beef and porter — after which he and I started for Glasgow. 
It took us a little more than two hours to walk to Glasgow, 
which is eight miles from Coatbridge. He had a Balmoral 
bonnet on his head, like the one now shown rge, but the coat 
now shown is not the coat he had on He walked well, and did 
not seem tired. He smoked several times on the road. H© 
did not mention his nanie. He was in good health and spirits. 
We parted at Abercromby Street, Gallowgate. He said he was 
going to Great Western Road. I cannot say if Franklin Place 
is near that. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Faculty — H e said he had 
walked from Alloa to Stirling that morning. He said it was 
eight miles. He said nothing about having been at Bridge of 
Allan. Our conversation was as to the scenery and localities 
on our way. He did not eat a great deal. He said he had been 
in Stirling, and had presented a cheque at the bank there 
either the previous day or the day before that, but, as he was 
a stranger, they would not cash it. Abercromby Street is 
about the middle of the Gallowgate. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate — ^We were in no house 
between Coatbridge and Glasgow, and in no shop. We left 
Coatbridge at twenty minutes past five. 

William A. 12. William A. Stevehsoh, examined by the Solioitor- 
Stevenson Gbiveral — I am warehouseman with Huggins & Co., Bothwell 
Street. The late M. UAngelier was in our warehouse under 
me. He was unwell in March, and got leave of absence that 
month. He said he was to go to Edinburgh. He afterwards 
went to Bridge of Allan. I did not see him in the interval. I 
got a letter from him from Bridge of Allan. The postmark is 
Bridge of Allan, March 20. The letter is m these terms : — 

Bridge of Allan, 
Friday, 

Bear William,— I am happy to say I feel much better, though 
I fear I slept in a damp hed, for my limbs are ail sore, and scarcely 
able to bear me— but a day or two will put all to rights. What 
a dull place this is. I went to Stirling to-day, but it was so cold 
and damp that I soon hui*nod home again. Are you very busy? 
Am I wanted? If so, I am ready to come home at any time, 
dust drop me a line at P 0. You wore talking of taking a few 
days to yonrself, so I shall come up whenever you like. If any 
letters come, please send them to me here. I intend to be bom© 
not later than Thuisday morning. — Yours sincerely, 

P. Emile L’Ancibliee, 
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Tliat is his handwriting. He generally signed P. Emile William A» 
L’Angelier.’^ In our oMce he was generally called Emile. To Stevenson 
that letter I now identify my reply — which I got back at the 
Post Office, Bridge of Allan. I was sent to Bridge of Allan on 
Friday, 27th March, to take possession of L’Angelier’s property. 

He had been four and a half years with Huggins & Co. I got 
notice of his death on the Monday forenoon from Corbet, a 
partner of the firm. I went to our place of business, then to the 
French Consul’s office, where I saw Thuau, a fellow-lodger of 
L’Angelier’s. Thuau told me that Dr. Thomson was L’Angelier’s 
medical man. We went there, and got Hr. Thomson to go with 
us to Mrs. Jonluns’s. We saw the body there. I heard of 
another medical man, a Dr, Steven, having attended him; 'we 
sent for him, and he came There was 'then no suspicion, Tlie 
doctors said an examination of the body was the only way 
in which more could he known, I authorised that to be dune 
next day (Tuesday). In consequence of the examination I 
informed the Fiscal. I did not expect I/Angelier to bo in 
Glasgow on tho Sunday night; that was inconsistent with his 
letter to mo. When I went to his lodgings on the Monday I 
saw his clothes lying on his bedroom sofa. I examined tlnsm, 
and found on tliem various articles — a hit of tobacco, three 
hnger-rings, Ss. 7^d., a bunch of keys, and in his vest pocket 
were a letter and its envelope. I identify these. The loiter 
reads — 

Why, my beloved, did you not come to mo? Oh, beloved, are 
you illP Como to me, sweet one I waited and waited for you, 
but you came not. I shall wait again to-morrow night, same hour 
and arrangement T>o come, sweet love, my own dear love of a 
sweetheart. Come, beloved, and clasp mo to your heart. Come 
and wo shall be happy A kiss, fond love. A<heti, with tender 
embraces. Ever believe me to be your own ever dear fond 

Mini. 

The letter was addressed ^‘Mr. E. L’Angelior, Mrs. Jenkins, 

11 Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow,’' When I 
found t.his letter I sai<l something, but 1 cannot exactly say 
what it was. I said this letter explained his being in Glasgow, 
and not at Bridge of Allan, 

To the Loitn JusTiCB-CbBEK — I did not know wlio Mini was. 

By the SoMonm-GaNKiurr— I was intimate with him in busi- 
ness, not much otherwise. I found a bunch of keys in his 
pocket. I kept them, and on that or the following day gave 
them to T. F. Kennedy, our cashier. J know L’Angelier had 
a memorandum book. T saw if on tho Monday, but wdiore I 
got it I cannot say. I ideniify it. I know fho handwriting to 
be bis. I took the book to our office, sealed it up, and I saw 
it subsequently given up t# the police officer Murray, under 
a warrant. 

Cross-examined by the Dian oi^ Faculty — ^Look at that label, 
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'' Glasgow, 30th. March Found in the deek of the deceased 
Pieiro L’Angelier, in the office of W. B Huggins & Co., 10 Both- 
well Street That is my signature. I put it into his desk. 
It was not then sealed up. I did not take it out after I put 
it in. I saw two officers open the desk. I am not sure which 
officer took it. The label bears that it was found in the desk. 
They found it there. I saw the book when they got it, and when 
they opened the desk. When I found the memorandum book 
in L’Angelier’s lodgings on the Monday, Dr Steven, Dr. Thom- 
son, Tiiiiau, and T F. Kennedy, and perhaps Mrs ^ Jenkins, 
V 7 ere there I cannot say if they knew of the book being found 
by me I put it into the desk, but I cannot say if that was the 
same day. It was the same week. I did not carry it about in 
my pocket. I sealed it* up and put it on one of the desks I 
found it there again. I cannot say how long it lay on a desk; 
I think it remained till next day (Tuesday). I do not mind 
of putting it into the desk. I saw it several times lying. It 
was opened once or twice on Monday by me It was sealed, 
and opened, and sealed again, the ordinary office seal being 
used I saw it in the desk, I think, on the Wednesday morning, 
as the Fiscal desired me to bring the letters. I took some 
letters, but not the book. I saw it; it was not then sealed. I 
never saw DAngelier writ© in this book. His desk was opened 
frequently, and when this was done and they were looking at 
the letters, I was always present. T. F. Kennedy, our cashier, 
Walker, our invoice clerk, Miller, one of the warehouse lads, 
and it may be others, were present; but not a single man who 
was a stranger to our establishment was there except the Rev* 
Mr Miles. He did not see the letters. He came to inquire 
about the death. I saw him once or twice. I made no list 
of the things in HAngelier^s lodgings, nor any list of tfie 
things in the desk. I saw the letters. They were numbored 
in the office. 

Re-examined — I did not notice any of the entries on the 
day I got the memorandum book. All the entries between 
11th February and 14:th March are in HAngelier’s handwriting. 
The last entry is on 14th March. 

To the Dean of Faculty — ^The entries are in pencil Some 
of them are very faint, and it is difficult to identify such. 

To the Solicitor-Gineral — I was accustomed to see L^AngoIier 
write in pencil. 

To the Court — The entries are not at all about business. 

The Solicitor-Gkmial then asked the witness to read ihese 
entries. 

The Dean of Faculty objected to this being done. 

Witness was removed. ^ 

The Dban of Faculty argued that there was no evidence 
whatever of this book being a journal at all. It might be a 
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memorandum “book, but it was irre.^ularly kept, and tbere was William A. 
no reason to believe that tbe entries were put under tbeir S-evenson 
proper dates. 

Tiie Lord Advocate, in reply, stated that the memoranda were 
In Lbingeiier’s handwriting, as had been pioved, and that they 
were written under certain dates. Whether all these entries 
were vnntten on the dates they bore was another matter, but 
they would be able to prove that very many of the things 
moiitioned therein did happen on the dates when they were 
entered That, therefore, this was most material and weighty 
as evidence he thought it was impossible to deny. They had 
there, in the deceased’s handwriting and under certain dates, 
a mention of circumstances which tallied with iiiony of the 
events, as they would be able to prove He tliought if they 
showed, as they could show, that the entries after 7th March 
were all entered at their proper dates, it would go far to prove 
that the oilier entries also represented circumstances which 
tooli place under thoir dates. 

The Court retired for consultation, and on their return^ — 

The Lord JusiicB-CnEmc said they were of opinion that, in 
the i>reseiit state of the case, and with the information the 
Coui’t liach ihey could not allow those enii’ies all to be n^afh 
At present they did not know the individual by the name in 
the entries, or by the blank that occuiTed in one or two 
of them They gave no opinion as to whether it would be 
compoieiit to have tlie entries read when a foundation was laid 
for them. 

The witness was then recalled, and the examination resumed. 

When 1 was at Mrs. Jenkins’s on the Monday I did not see 
the desks. I did not examine the repositories on Monday. On 
that day I examined his desk in our oifico. Uliero wore a great 
many letters there ; I examined some of them, and I obsoTved 
they were principally in the same handwriting. 1 locked the 
desk. On Friday, the 27th, I wont to Bridge of Allan. I went 
to Mrs. Bayne’s. She showed rno some things of L’Angelier’s— 
a portmanteau, a cigarette-case, a travelling rug, a leather bag, 
and a dressing-case. The portmanteau and leather bag, which 
I identify, were both locked, but the dressing case, wdiich I 
also identify, was open. I cioBired Mrs. Bayne to send them 
to Huggins’s office, which she did. In L’Angelier’s lodgings I 
found keys to open the portmanteau and bag. The !)ag I 
found contained a leather letter-case, in which were several 
letters. In the portmanteau I found clothes and a prayer- 
book, but no letters. I sent the bag and portmanteau locked 
to Mrs. Jenkins’s. I gave the letters and papers in the desk 
to Murray, the police officer. I saw them put into a liox, winch 
I sealed in Murray’s presence. It was taken to the Fiscal’s 
office, and I saw it opened there. I did not then initial the 
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letters, but I did so some days afterwards. From the hand- 
writing I belieyed them to have been the letters which had 
been in the bos I went with Murray to Mrs. Jenkins’s. Murray 
took away the bag locked. I afterwards took the key to the 
Fiscal’s office, and saw the bag opened and the letters taken 
out. Murray afterwards opened a desk of L’Angelier’s at Mrs. 
Jenkins’s. I did not think there was another. I saw Murray 
take away all the letters that were in different articles at 
Mrs. Jenkins’s. He put them into a parcel, and I saw llicm 
afterwards in the Fiscal’s office. I did not go with Murray 
there. I cannot say what letters were found in the differcut 
places. The four letters shown me are all* in L’Angelier’s 
handwriting. I was present at the funeral on Thursday, the 
26th. He was buried *in the burying-ground of St. David’s 
Church. I was present afterwards when the body was exhumed. 
I saw the body on Tuesday, the 31st. It was the same body. 
I read some of the letters in the small travelling bag. So far 
as I examined them I kept them in their original envelopes. 
I did not shift the letters and envelopes, to my knowledge. 

The Court at this point adjourned till the following morning, 
and the record 1 ears — ‘‘ It being now six o’clock in the evening, 
in respect of the impossibility, with a due regard to the juatice 
of the case, of bringing this trial to a conclusion in the course 
of tbe present sederunt — therefore, and in respect of the 
necessity of the case, the Lords continued the diet against the 
panel till to-morrow morning at ten o’clock, and ordained the 
haill parties, panel, assizers, and all concerned, then to attend, 
each under the pains of law, and the haill fifteen jurors now 
in the box to repair, under the charge of the macers of Court, 
to the Regent Hotel, Waterloo Place, Edinburgh, to remain 
under their charge till brought here to-morrow morning, in the 
hour of cause above-mentioned, and being strictly secluded, 
during the period of adjournment, from all communication 
with any pei’son whatever on the subject of this trial, tho 
Clerks of Court having liberty to communicate with them in 
relation to their private affairs. Meantime, ordained the panel 
to be carried to, and detained in the prison of Edinburgh.” 
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Second Day— Wednesday, ist July, 1857. 

The Court met at ten o’clock. 

12. William A. Stevejjson, recalled, and examined by the William 
Solioitob-Gbnbeal — On Wednesday morning, 25tb March, 
before delivering the great mass of letters, I personally delivered 
some to Mr. Young, Joint-F'iscaL I did not mark them, but 
I took a note of the dale of post-marks • They were afterwards 
numbered by me — in the hands of the Fiscal. I took a note 
of the numbers when put on. This is it. I had a note of the 
post-marks — one had not a post-mark. I have not my note of 
the post-marks. 

The Dean op Faculty — It is extremely loose this sort of 
evidence. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Nothing can be looser or more 
singularly unsatisfactory than that there should be the slightest 
deficiency in the proof in such a case. 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Faculty— Mr. Young, the 
Fiscal, did not mark the letters. A clerk of the Fiscars was, I 
think, present at the time. T never saw^ the Bherifi— he was 
never present. Mr. Hart was not present. I have not now 
got the note of the post-marks. I destroyed it. I think Ihe 
Fiscal saw the note when T laid it down to compare it with the 
numbers; but he did not tell mo to keep it. 

To the Solicitor-General — gave up seven letters, I think, 
on the Wednesday, and the five now showm mo I identify by 
my imi.ials and the numbers I put on them, and the word 

desk ” — which word was to ex^jlain that I got them in 
L’Angelior’s desk in our office. I read portions of some of 
those" letters before I gave them to the Fiscal, I did not look 
at the contents when I gave them up. I first communicated 
wnth the Fiscal on the 8u])jcct on the afternoon of IMcsday, 

25th March, after the doctors had made their post-mortem 
examination. I did not on the Tuesday believe there was any 
ground for a criminal charge; l>ut on the Wednesday I felt 
uncomfortable about the case. My feelings then pointed to a 
quarter where he was likely to have been. 

Cross-examined by the Dean op J'^aoulty — I have a memor- 
andum oi the letters here There wore six letters in the 
memorandum. When I sai4 seven that included one found in 
the breast-pocket of the deccnased, I am not aware of having 
soon No. 66 of niy list. The numbers were put on the letters 
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William A. in the FiscaFs office in my presence I was requested to take 
Stevensan | 0 tters of different dates. I cannot tell why these numbers 
were put on. All these five letters have envelopes, and the 
post-marks are on the envelopes only When I checked the 
letters by the post-marks I cannot say that some weio in the 
same envelopes as before; I merely believed them to be the 
same. I had no other means of identifying the letters them- 
selves I was precognosced several times ; I have not been 
precognosced since I came to Edinburgh. I saw parties 
connected with the Crown yesterday, or the day before, and 
this morning. This morning I saw Mr. Wilson and Mr. Gray, 
ol the Fiscal’s office in Glasgow. They did not ask me about 
the letters. I told them I was in a most uncomfortable position 
about this matter; that I had got quite a sufficiency m the 
Court, and that I wanted to be done with it. That was not in 
consequence of anything said by those gentlemen ; it was because 
I felt exceedingly uncomfortable and very unwell. As to the 
entry about the six letters, I cannot say when it was made. 

To the Lord Jitsticb-Clere: — ^The entry was not made on 25ili 
March. That was the day on which I got the letters. 

By the Dean op ^ Faculty— It appears in the book after an 
entry on 24th April I found letters belonging to L’Angelier 
in i.he tourist’s Ijag in the desk in the warehouse, in a leather 
portmanteau at liis lodgings, and also in the desk in his lodgings, 
and one in his vest pocket. I can’t say how many letters there 
were in the desk at the warehouse. They wo?’e numerous. Part 
of them were wrapped in two brown paper parcels, and part 
were lying loose The two parcels were sealed with the com- 
pany’s stamp. They had been sealed by L’Angelier himself 
apparently. As to the seven letters I gave to the Fiscal, I 
don’t know whether they were in a sealed packet or lying loose 
I cannot identify any of the letters found in the desk, except 
the six in the desk which I have spoken to, and the one fouDcI 
in the vest pocket I don’t know Ixow many letters I found in 
the travelling bag They were not very numerous. I should 
say under a dozen, I did not count them. I read a portion of 
them. In the portmanteau I have no idea how many I found. 
They were numerous. I think they were partly loose and partly 
tied with twine or tape. I saw them in the Fiscal’s office. I 
presumed them to be the same, but I cannot distinguish those 
found in the portmanteau, nor those found in the desk at ihe 
lodgings. I recollect L’Angolier going to Edinburgh. I never 
saw him after he went there. He was not back to the ware- 
house, to my knowledge. 1 have seen a number of letters in the 
same handwriting as those now shown me. The signature m 
“ M. A. P,” ; it is Miss Perry’s sigi^ature. I found portions of 
this handwriting in ail his repositories. I can’t say as to the 
small bag. I can’t say how many in this handwritin« I may have 
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seen. There were a good many; I think not so many as in 
the other handwiiting — not nearly so many. My impression 
is that there would not he one-half of them in this handwriting. 
I could not say if there would be a third, but there were a good 
many of them. I should be inclined to say, speaking roughly, 
that there were 250 to ‘100 of all the letteis found, in all hand- 
writings. I understood th?it L^Angelier corresponded with a 
number of ladies lu the South and in France I have seen 
letters addressed to ladies in France and in England. I have 
heard him speak about ladies in England. He was a vain 
person — vain of»his personal appearance — very much so. ITe 
ne^e^ spoke of himself to me as ver}’^ successful among ladies 
Ho was of a rather mercurial disposition — changeable. His 
situation in Ilugoms’s vaarchouse was paokmg-clork. I am 
not aware what money he had when lie wont to Bridee of Allan 
or to r.Ciinburgii 1 saw the first modlral report made by Dr. 
Thomson. It was made on Tuesday, the 2Hh. Shown seven 
medical reports, witness was as^md to fmd it. 

The Court — ^Y ou had i letter show it in him. 

The Bean of Faculty— It is not flmrc-— fhat is the point. 

WrTNESW — Need I look for it tlion? 

Tlie Dean of Facttltt—No ; but you saw a report 

Witness — ^Yes: it was on a small slip of paper. There is a 
report hero by Dr. Stc^mn and Dr. Thomson, dated ‘h?8tU 
March."’ The rc])ort T s]*<‘ak of was made on 24ih March. It 
war. given to me, and I ‘'Uvo it to Mr. Young, iho Fiscal. T 
haAm not seen it since. (Shown a portrnonnaie.) This was got, 
1 thinhy in i^hHigelier’s vest— ai all everils in liis clothes. There 
were three rings in it, which T have already spoken to as having 
been found on him 1 did not give this up to the Fiscal witli 
tho other things, ft was found on the Monday that he died; 
it was locked up in one of his drawers; it was not taken out 
till all the articles of dress were packed u]> a considerable time 
afterwards; it was tlien packed u]> in one of tho portmanteaux ; 
I have no note of when it was given uj), hut I recollect giving 
some articles out of the portmanteau to Mr. Miller and Mr. 
Forbes, agent for the prisoner. 

To the Lord JusTicFrCLmK — I was several times precog- 
noscod; at the time of the first procr ignition I imdersiood there 
wTis a criminal charim agahist some one on account of the death 
of L’Angelier ; and it was known I was the first person who had 
seen any of the ariiidcs in his repositories. I have not tha 
date of tlio first prc'cognition. I think it was after giving up 
the articles to Murray on tho 30th. On none of tliese occasions 
am I aware that the Bherif! was ^iresent during iny precogni- 
tion, I understood at the ^ime that it was known and tiiider- 
stood wlio the lotiers in the first handwriting were from, ami 
I knew that the charge was murder. The party was in oust 4 >dy 
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William A. time. Murray is an officer belonging to the Fiscal. I 

Stevenson (iid not see the Sheriff or the Fiscal at the desk or repositories 
while I was there. The letters were put into a bag by me, 
and no inventory was made Everything in the shape of letters 
was given up. The box containing the letters found in 
Huggins’s office was sealed up. I am not aware whether the 
bag was sealed up. The letters found in the lodgings were 
put into a brown paper parcel. I am not aware whether it was 
sealed There was another officer with Murray, and he initialed 
some. 

The Loed Justici-Clirk — You seem to have done all that 
you thought necessary, and with much propriety, in the way of 
making memoianda, though not in the way that the Fiscal 
would have done it. But during any of your precognitions were 
you asked to go over the letters and put any marks on them 
to enable you to say where they were found? 

Witness — ^Not when they were delivered up. Afteiwards I 
was requested to put my initials on some of them. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — I think it right to say that I know 
of no duty so urgent, so impressive, and so imperative as 
that of the Sheriff superintending and directing every step in 
a precognition for murder ; and that, in the experience of myself 
as an old Crown officer, and of my two brethren as Sheriffs, 
the course which this case seems to have taken is unprecedented. 
I must say that, although your memoranda (addressing witness) 
were not made artistically or scientifically, I think you have 
done the best according to your judgment and experience; 
nor do I suppose that there is any imputation against you. 

The Dean op Faculty — No, on the contraiy. 

The Lord Advocate — think it right to say that, perhaps 
before the end of the case, m some respects the observations of 
your lordship will be modified. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — I offiy speak to what occurred in 
reference to the examination of one witness, who apparently 
received all the letters founded on to support a charge of 
murder, I presume. 

The Lord Advocate — ^Wiih regard to the first stage, unques- 
tionably there was very great looseness. 

The witness then left the Court, on the understanding that he 
was to hold himself in readiness for being recalled, 
to. lugii 13. Dr. Hugh Thomson, examined by the Lord Advocate— 
Qmson j physician in Glasgow. I knew the late M. LAngelier 

for fully two years He consulted me professionally; the first 
time fully a yeai* ago. Ho had a bowel complaint. He soon 
got the better of that. Next time he consulted me on 3rd 
February of this year. He had a cold and cough, and a boil 
at the back of his neck. He was very feverish, and the cough 
was rather a dry cough. Those are all the particulars I have. 
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I prescribed for kim. I saw bira next about a week after 3rd 
February. He was better of his cold, but I think another boil 
had made its appearance on his neck. I saw him again on 
23rd February. He came to me. He was very feverish, and 
his tongue was furred and had a patchy appearance, from the 
fur being off in various places; he complained of nausea, and 
said he had been vomiting and purging, he was prostrate, his 
pulse was quick, and he had the general symptoms of fever. 
I prescribed for him. I took his complaint to be a bilious 
derangement, and I prescribed an aperient draught. He had 
been unwell, I ijiink, for a day or two, but he had been taken 
worse the night before be called on me. It was during the 
night of the 22nd and morning of tho^23rd that he was taken 
worse. He was confined tO' the house for two or three days 
afterwards. I am reading from notes I made on 6ili April. 
I made them from recollection, but the dates of my visits 
and the medicine were entered in my hooks. I visited him 
on 24th February and on 25th and 2Gth February; and on 1st 
March I intended to visit him, but I met him in Great Western 
Road. The aperient draught I prescribed for him on the 23rd 
contained magnesia and soda; on the 24th I proscribed some 
powders containing rhubarb, soda, chalk with mercury, and 
ipecacuanha. These were the medicines I prescribed. On 
23rd February, I have described his state. On 24th lie was 
much in the same state. He had vomited the draudit that I 
had given him on the 23rd, and T observed that his skin was 
considerably jaundiced on the 24th ; and from the whole 
symptoms I called the disease a bilious fever. On the 25th 
he was rather better, and had risen from his !)ed to the sofa, 
hut he was not dressed. On the 26th he felt considerably 
better and cooler, and I did nob think it necessary to repeat 
my visits till I happened to bo in ihe neighbourhood. It did 
not occur to me at the time that these symptoms arose from 
the action of any irritant poison. If I had known he had taken 
an irritant poison, these were iho symptoms I should have 
expected to* follow. I don^t think I asked him when h© was 
first taken ill. I had not seen him for some little time before, 
and certainly h© looked very dejected and ill ; his colour was 
rather darker and jaundiced, and round the eyo the colour 
was rather darker than usual. I saw him again eight or ten 
days after 1st March. H© called on me, and I have no note of 
the day. lie was then much the same as on 1st March. Ho 
said that he was thinking of going to the country, but he did 
not say where. I did not prescribe medicines for Itim then, 
and gave him no particular advice. About 26th B'ebruary, 
I think, I told him to up smoking; I thought that was 
injurious to his stomach. J never saw him again in life. On 
the morning of 23rd March, Mr. Stevenson and M. Thuau 
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Bp» Hairh called on me and mentioned lliat Id. L'Aneelier was dead^ and 
Tliom&on -wished me to- go and see llio body, and see if I could give 
any opinion as to the cause of death They did not then know 
that I had not seen him during his last illness. I went to the 
house. The body was laid out on a stretcher, dressed in graTc- 
clothes, and lying on the table. The skin had a slightly 
jaundiced hue. I made the notes from which I read on the 
same day. I said it was impossible to give any decided opinion 
as to the cause of death, and I requested Dr. Steven to bo 
called, who had been in attendance during the illness. I 
examined the body with my hands externally, and over the 
region of the liver the sound was dull — the region seemed full ; 
over the region of the heart the sound was natural. 1 
saw what he had vomited, and the landlady volunteered a 
statement of the S3rmptoms before death. Wien Dr. Steven 
arrived he corroborated the landlady’s statements as far as 
he was concerned. He could not account for the death. There 
was no resolution come to on the Monday as to a post-mortem 
examination. On the afternoon of that day I was called on 
by Mr, Huggins and another gentleman, and I said the symptoms 
were such as might have been produced by an irritant poison. 
I said it w^as such a case as if it had occurred in England a 
coroner’s inquest would be held. Next morning Mr Stevenson 
called again, and said that Messrs. Huggins k Co. request ed 
me to make an inspection. In consequence of that I said 
I would require a colleague, and Dr Steven was agreed on, 

I called on him, and he went with mo to the house, and we 
made the inspection on Tuesday forenoon about twelve o’clock. 
We wrote a short report of that examination to Mr. Huggins 
immediately. We afterwards made an enlarged report. I 
identify this report, which is in the following terms: — 

At the request of Messrs. W. B. Huggins & Co , of this city, 
we, the undersigned, made a pos1>m>ortem examination of tile 
body of the late M. L’Angelier, at the house of Mrs. Jenkins, 

II Great Western Road, on the 24ih March current, at noon, 
when the appearances were as follows: — The body, dre-iserl in 
grave clothes and coffined, viewed externally, presenled iiotbing 
remarkable, except a tawny hue of the surface. The incision 
made on opening the belly and chest revealed a coiisiflerable 
deposit of sub-cutaneous fat. The heart appeared largo for tlio 
individual, but not so large as, in our opinion, to amount to 
disease. Its surface presented, externally, some opaque palchea, 
sucli as are frequently seen on this organ with out giving rise 
to any symptoms. Its right cavities wore filled with dark 
fluid blood. The lungs, the liver, and the spleen appearwi quite 
healthy. The gall bladder was nTodorately full of bile, and 
contained no calculi. The stomach and intestines, externally, 
presented nothing abnormal. The stomach, being tied at both 
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extremities, ^\as removed from the body, lis contents, consistr- Dp. Hugfe 
ing of about half a pint of daik fluid rosemLluio^ coffee, were ” 
poured into a clean bottle, and the oryan itself was laid open 
along its great curvature. The mucous membrane, except for 
a slight extent at the lessor curvature, was then seen to be 
deeply injected with blood, presenting an appearance of dark- 
rod mottling, and its substance was remarked to be soft, being 
easily torn by scratching with the finger-naiL Tlie other 
organs of the abdomen were not examined. The appearance 
of the mucous membrane, taken in connection with the history 
as related to us by witnos-^es, being such as, in our opinion, 
justified a suspicion of doath having resulted from poison, we 
considered it proper to proseiwe the stomach and its contents 
in a sealed bottle for fmdher investigation by chomical analysis, 
should such be determined on. We, however, do not iii'ply 
that, in our opinion, death may not havo rosiilied from iintural 
causes; as, for example, severe internal congestion, the effect 
of exposure to cold after much bodily fatigue, which vo under- 
stand the deceased 1o have Before closiiiU' tiiis 

report, which we make at the request of the procurator-fiscal 
for the county of Lanark, wo iiog to stare that, having had no 
legal authority for making the post-mortem examination above 
detailed, we restricted our examination to the organs in which 
wo thought wc were likoly to find soau^thing to account for 
the doath. Given under our hands at (Basgow, tho day 
of March, 1857, on soul and conscience. 

(SigTK'd) Hugh Thomson, M.D. 

( ,, ) 4 uiES Hi'evkx, TdJ). 

Examination coritioued-— I afterwards received instructions 
from tho procurator-fiscal in regard to the htomacli. I was 
summoned to attend at his odice before I -wrote that report; 
that was on 27th March. The contents of tho stomach, and 
the stomach itself, sefilod up in a bf)ltlo, wore handed to Dr. 

Fenny on the 27th: they were in my custody till then. On 
the 31st I received iuBtruciions from the pi’ocurator-fiscal to 
attend at tho Kamshom Church, by order of the Sheriff, to 
make an inspection of L^AngelieFs body. Dr. St*(rven, Dr. 

Corbet, and i)r. Fenny were* there. Tho cofHn was in a vault, 
and was opened in our presence, and the body taken out. I 
recogniBod it as L'AngelieFs body. It prosonteii much the 
same appearance generally as when wo left it ; it was particularly 
w^oll preserved, considering the time that had oiapsed. On 
that occasion wo removed other ]>art>s of the body for analysiB* 

The report of tho examination then made is as follows ^ 

Glasgow, 3rd April, 1857.-— By virtue of a warrant from the 
Bheriff of Lanarksluro, the undersigned, proceeded to the 
post-mortem examination of llie body of Pierre Emiles L'Aiigelier, 
within the vault of tho Bainshom Ghurch, on the 3lsi March 
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Dr* Hugli ^1^*5 presence of two friends of the deceased. The body 
Thomson being removed from the coffin, two of our number, Drs. Thomson 
and Steven, who examined the body on the 2tth ult., remarked 
that the features had lost their former pinched appearance, 
and that the general surface of the skm, instead of the tawny 
or dingy hue observed by them on that occasion, had become 
rather florid. Drs, Thomson and Steven likewise remarked that, 
with the exception of the upper surface of the liver, which had 
assumed a purplish colour, all the internal parts were little 
changed in appearance; and we all agreed that the evidences 
of putrefaction were much less marked than they usually are 
at such a date — the ninth day after death and the fifth after 
burial. The duodenum, along with the upper part of the 
small intestine, after both ends of the gut had been secured 
by ligatures, was removed and placed in a clean jar A portion 
of the large intestine, consisting of part of the descending 
colon and sigmoid flexure, along with a portion of the rectum, 
after using the like precaution of placing ligatures on both ends 
of the bowel, was removed and placed in the same jar with the 
duodenum and portion of small intestine. A portion of the 
liver, being about a sixth part of that organ, was cut off and 
placed in another clean jar. We then proceeded to open the 
head in the usual manner, and obseiwed nothing calling for 
remark beyond a greater degree of vascularity of the membranes 
of the brain than ordinary. A portion of the brain was removed 
and placed in a fourth clean vessel. We then adjourned to Dr. 
Penny’s rooms in the Andersonian Institution, taking wi(h us 
the vessels containing the parts of the viscera before mentioned. 
The duodenum and portion of small intestine were found to 
measure together 36 inches in length. Their contents, poured 
into a clean glass measure, were found to amount to four fluid 
ounces, and consisted of a turbid, sanguinolent fluid, having 
suspended in it much flocculent matter, which settled towards 
the bottom, whilst a few mucous-like masses floated on the 
surface. The mucous membrane of this part of the bowels 
was then examined. Its colour was decidedly redder than 
natural, and this redness was more marked over several patches, 
portions of which, when carefully examined, were found to f)e 
eroded. Several small whitish and somewhat gritty particles 
were removed from its surface, and, being placed on a clean 
piece of glass, were delivered to Dr. Penny. A. few small ulcers, 
about the sixteenth of an inch in diameter, and having elevated 
edges, were observed on it at the upper part of the duodenum. 
On account of the failing light, it was determined to adjourn ill! 
a quarter-past eleven o’clock forenoon of the following day — 
all the jars, with thoir contents, a3>d the glass inoasuro, with 
its contents, being left in the custody of Dr. Penny. Having 
again met at the time appointed, and having received the various 
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vessels, with, their contents, at Dr. Penn/s hands, in the condi- 
tion in which we had given them to him, we proceeded to 
complete our examination. The portio-n of the largest intestine, 
along with the portion of the recttim, measuring twentj-six inches 
in length, on being laid open, was foimd empty. Its mucous 
membrane, coated with an abundant, pale, slimy mucus, pre- 
sented nothing abnormal, except in that part lining the rectum, 
on which were observed two vascular patches, about the size 
of a shilling. On decanting the contents of the glass measure, 
wo obseiwed a number of crystals adhering to its interior, and 
at the bottom a ^notable quantity of whitish sedimentary matter. 
Having now completed our examination of the various parts, 
we finally handed them all over to Dr. Penny. The above we 
attest on soul and conscience."’ — Signed by Dr, Thomson, Dr. 
Steven, and Dr. Corbet. 

Examination resumed. — The appearance of the mucous mem- 
brane of the duodenum denoted the action of an irritant poison. 
The patches of vascularity in the rectum might be also con- 
sidered the effects of an irritant poison. But they were not 
very characteristic of that. There wore ulcers there. We 
could not form any opinion as to their duration. All these 
substances removed from the body were left in charge of Dr. 
Penny. The ulcers might have resulted from an irritant poison, 
but I am not aware that they are characteristic of that.. They 
might have been produced by any cause which would have 
produced inflammation. 

Cross-examined by the Dbin op Faculty — On 24th March the 
contents of the stomach were poured into a clean bottle which 
Br. Steven got. The meaning of the statement that the stomach 
was tied at both extremities, is that that was done before the 
contents wore taken out. T am sure that the entire contents 
were poured into this bottle. The stomach itself was put 
into the same bottle. We took none of the intestines out of 
the body. When we put the stomach and contents into this 
bottle, we secured it well with oil-silk and a cork. Wo did 
that in the lodgings. The oil-silk was put under the cork to 
make it fit the bottle, and partly to make it more secure, and 
over the whole a double piece of oil-silk. We could not seal 
it there. We went to Dr. Steven’s house, where Dr. Steveca 
affixed his seal, and I took it with me, and it remained in my 
possession, locked into my consulting table. On the Monday 
of the deceased’s death I was shown by Mrs, Jenkins the matter 
which had been vomited or purged. It was not preserved, so 
far as I know. We made a short report on the 24th to Mr, 
Huggins. It was delivered to on© of the partners of the firm, 
I am not sure to which. Art the time I attended M. L’Angelier 
in February, there were no symptoms that I could definitely 
say were not due to a bilious attack. They were the symptoms 
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Bp, Hugh of a bilious attack, all of them. There was an appearance 
Thomson jannilica I hawe heard of that as a symptom of initant 
poison It is in Dr, Taylor’s work on poisons 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Was the appearance of jaundice 
in tiie eyes'? — It was in the skin. 

Tlie Dean op Faculty— Show me the passage in Dr. Taylor's 
work (handing it to witness). 

Witness — I can’t find the particular passage. It is in the 
case of Marshall. 

The Dean op Faculty — Wliat was tho poison in the case of 
Marshall ? 

Witness — ^Arsenic. ' 

The Dean op Faculty — ^W ell, see if yon can find it. 

Lord Handtsidb — Perhaps ho has made a mistake on the 
subject, and refers to Marshall as a writer on tho subject. Be 
is referred to in Taylor’s “ Medical Jurisprudence.” 

Witness — Yes (shown Taylor on Poisons ”) ; at jiage G2 
Marshall is quoted — “ Stranguiy and jaundice liave boon noticed 
among the secondary symptoms ” ; that is, under chronic 
poisoning. 

The Dean op Faculty — Do you know any case in whicli 
jaundice has been observed as a symptom of arsenical poisoning, 
except that single lino in TayloFs book? 

Witness — -That is the only case. 

The Dean op Faculty — ^That is not a case. Are you 
acquainted with Marshall’s work? 

Witness — No. 

The Dean op Faculty — You never saw it? 

Witness — No, I never saw it. 

The Dean op Faculty — ^You were under tho impression that 
Marshall was the name of a case? 

Witness — ^Yes ; from tho manner in which I had noted it 
down, I made that mistake. 

By the Dean op Faculty — ^The jaundice I saw in L’AngelieFs 
case was quite consistent with the idea that ho was labouring 
under a bilious attack, and it could easily bo accounted for in 
lliat way. 

By the Lord Advocate — The jar now shown me was the jar 
in which the stomach and its contents were placed. 

-J. Steven 14. Dr. James Steven, examined by the Loud Advocmt^s- -J am 
a physician in Glasgow, and live in Stafford Place, near I'hanilm 
Street. I was applied to by Mrs. Jenkins early in the morn ing 
of 23rd March last. She asked me to go to a lodger of hers 
who wns ill I did not know her or her lodger boforo, 1 bad 
rnysolf been ill for a week, and was unwilling to go out at night. 
It was named to me as a severe bilious attack. I advised 
Mrs. Jenkins to give him largo draughts of hot water to cfifectu- 
aliy wash out the stomaeh, and then some drops of laudanum. 
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She came to me again that morning, I think about seven. I Dp« J, Steve 
went, thinking that, as he was a Frenchman, he might not 
be understood. I found him in bed. lie was very irnich 
depiessed. His featuies were pinched, and his hands and fingers, 
fle complained of coldness, and of pain over the region of the 
stomach. By pinched I mean shrunk and cold, or Inclined to 
become cold. lie complained of general chilliness, and his face 
and hands wei'e cold to the touch He wns physically and nien« 
tally depressed. I spoke to him. I observed noth mg very 
peculiar m his voice I did not expect a strong voice, ant. it 
w^as not particularly weak. That was when T f rst enlercd the 
room But Ins voice became weakei. He complainod that his 
breathing was painful, but it did not seem hurried. I dissuaded 
him from spenbing. I had more Llankeis put upon tiic bed, 
a-iid bottles ci hot water around his body I gave him a little 
morphia to quiet the painful retching and mclinaiion io vomit, 
as he seemed io have alieady vomited all he could Ho had a 
weak pulse I felt the action of the heart; it was not particu- 
larly weak. That imported that the circulation was weaker at 
the oxtiennties Ills foot were not cold; hoi bottles were put 
to them, and also near his body for his bauds, lie was not 
urgently complaining of thirst, iio seemed afraid to drink 
larpe quantities in case of bringing back the vomiting. Oe 
asLed }sartiouiarly for cold water, and was unwilling to take 
whisky, whicli his landlady talked of giving* him. He said 
he had boon vomiting and purging. I saw a c-hamber-pot filled 
With the combined nuitter vomited and purged. I ordered 
it io he removed, and a clean vessel put in its place, that, 1 
might see what he v(umted. I did not aricrwnirds se(‘ it, 1 
i^cdleve it was kept for some time, but 1 said it might be thrown 
away. Tlnit W's-s after his death. Ho said, ‘ This is the third 
attack 1 have Innl ; the hmdlady says it is the bile, 1 ut I never 
\/as subject to bilc.'^ 1’iiese were liis words. He seemed to 

get worse while I was there. He got up to go to stool, and 

passed a very small quantity of mucous iluid. He got in again 
himself. While I was sitting Ixjside liim ho several times 
said, '' Oh, my poor mother,** and remarked how dull he felt at 
being so ill and away from friends. 1 ordered a musiai'd poultice 
to the stomach. I stayed, I suppose, about half an hour. It 
was about seven when E wont there, and 1 got hmne at twenty 

minutes to eight. I a])[>hed the poultice myself. I called 

again at a quarter past eleven. His landlady met me in the 
lobby, and told mo he had been (|uite as bad as in the morning, 
but had Just fallcai <|aiet. I -went inlo (ho bedroom, and founcl 
him dead. He was lying on his right side, witfi his back 
towards the light, his knees ^ little drawn up, one arm outside 
the bedclothes and another in. 11iey were not much drawn 
up — ^uot unnaturally drawn up. Ho seemed in a comfortable 
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DF«J.SIi¥iE position, as if he was sleeping. About mid-day I was sent for 
again. Dr. Thomson was there when I went. I asked him 
if there was anything in his previous illness which, with the 
symptoms I mentioned, could account for the death; but we 
were entirely at a loss to account for it on any supposition of 
natural cause. I declined giving a certificate of death unless I 
made an examination; and Dr. Thomson and I made one next 
day. I now identify the report of that examination, which is 
a true report. Subsequently we made a second post-mortew^ 
examination after the body was exhumed, and I identify 
the report of it. The stomach and its contents were put into 
a pickle-bottle on the first examination. ' The bottle was 
repeatedly washed by myself and others. I was quite satisfied 
with its purity. It was sealed up. It was taken to my house 
The portions of the body removed on the second examination 
were handed to an officer, who went, with Dr. Penny and myself, 
to Dr Penny’s laboratory. On -the second postmortem examina- 
tion I noticed that the body was remarkably well preserved. I 
had never attended any case in which there had been poisoning 
by arsenic. In Dr. Penny’s laboratory I again examined the 
articles which had been sent They were m the same state, 
and were again left in Dr Penny’s charge. 

DF.F«P®Miy 15. Dr Fridbrick Penny, examined by the Lonn Advocate— 
I am Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian University, 
Glasgow On 27th March last I was communicated with by 
Dr Hugh Thomson. He came to the institution and delivered 
a bottle. It was securely closed and sealed. I broke the seal, 
and made an examination of the contents. They were a stomach 
and a reddish-coloured fluid. I was requested to make the 
examination for the purpose of ascertaining if those matters 
contained poison. I commenced the analysis on the following 
day, the 28th. On© of the clerks of the Fiscal called with Dr. 
Thomson, and it was done at his request. Till I made the 
analysis the jar and its contents remained in the 
state in which I received them. My report of this analysis is 
as follows : — 

hereby certify that on Friday, the 27th of March last, 
Dr. Hugh Thomson, of Glasgow, delivered to me, at the 
Andersonian Institution, a glass bottle containing a stomach and 
a reddish-coloured turbid liquid, said to be the contents of the 
stomach. The bottle was securely closed and duly sealed, and 
the seal was unbroken 

In compliance with the request of William Hart, Esep, one 
of the Procurators-Fiscal for the Lower Ward of Lanarkshire, 

I have carefully analysed and chemically e.xamined the said 
stomach and its contents, with a view to ascertain whether they 
contained any poisonous substance, 
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1. CONTHNTS OP THE StOMAOH. 

“ Tliis liquid measured eight and a half ounces. On being Dr, F. Panoj 
allowed to repose it deposited a white powder, which was found 
on examination to possess the external characters and all the 
chemical properties peculiar to arsenious acid; that is, the 
common white arsenic of the shops. It consisted of hard, gritty, 
transparent, colourless, crystalline particles; it was soluble in 
boiling water, and readily dissolyed in a solution of caustic 
potash; it was unchanged by sulphide of ammonium, and vola- 
tilised when heated on platina foil Heated in a tube it gave 
a sparkling white* sublimate which, under the microscope, was 
found to consist of octohedral crystals. Its aqueous solution 
afforded, with ammonio-mtrate of silvei;, ammonio-sulphate of 
copper, sulphuretted hydrogen, and bichromate of potash, the 
highly characteristic results that are produced by arsenious acid. 

On heating a portion of it in a small tube with black-flux, a 
brilliant rmg of metallic arsenic was obtained with all its dis- 
tinctive properties. Heated with dilute hydrochloric acid and 
a slip of copper-foil, a steel-grey coating was deposited on 
the copper, and this coating by further examination was proved 
to be metallic arsenic. 

“ Another portion of the ]iowder, on being treated with nitric 
acid, yielded a substance having the peculiar characters of 
arsenic acid.* A small portion of the powder was also- sub- 
jectod to what is commonly known as ^ Marsh’s process,^ and 
metallic arsenic was thus obtained, with all its peculiar physical 
and chemical properties. 

These results show unequivocally that the said white powder 
was arsenious acid ; that is, the preparation of arsenic which 
is usually sold in commerce, and administered or taken as a 
poison under the name of arsenio or oxide of arsenio. 

“ I then examined the fluid contents of the stomach. After 
the usual preparatory operations the fluid was subjected to the 
following processes : 

“ First. To a portion of the fluid Beinsch’s process was 
applied, and an abundant steel-like coating was obtained on 
copper-foil. On heating the coated copper in a glass tubo> the 
peculiar odour of arsenic was distinctly perceptible, and a white 
crystalline sublimate was produced, possessing the properties 
peculiar to arsenious acid. 

“ Secondly Another portion of the prepared fluid was dis- 
tilled, and the distillate subjected to Marshes process. The gas 
produced by this process had an arsenical odour, burned with 


In the official report of the trial, edited by Mr. Forbes Irvine, this 
wrongly appears as armnious aenf. The error doubtless occurred in th© 
transcription of Professor Penny’s Analytical Koport. Arsenic acid is the 
product obtained by the action of nitric acid on arsenious acid. 
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Bf,F. Penny a biuisli-wliite flame, and gave, with nitrate of silver, the cliar 
acteristic reaction of arsenmretted hydrogen. On holrling 
th© flame a slip of bibulous paper, moistened with a solution of 
ammoBiO-nitrat© of silver, a yellow colour was commimicated io 
the paper. A white porcelain capsule depressed upon the liiuiie 
was quickly covered with brilliant stains, which, on being testf'd 
with the appropriate re-agents, were found to be metalbc 
arsenic. By a modification of Marsh’s a[.|;aratiis the gas 
conducted through a heated tube, when a lustrous mirror lb o 
deposit of arsenic m the metallic state was collected, and this 
deposit was afterwards converted into arsenious acid. 

'^Thirdly. Through another portion of the fluid a stream of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas was transmitted, when a bright 
yellow precipitate separated, having tli© chemical pcculiariiies 
of the tri-sulphide of arsenic It dissolved readily iii auiJ'ionia 
and in carbonate of ammonia, it remained unchanged in hulro- 
cbloric acid, and it gave, on being heated with black fluT, a 
brilliant ring of metallic arsenic. 

F oiirtlily. A fourth portion of the prepared fluid, being pro- 
perly acidified with hycb‘ochloric acid, was distilled, and tho 
distillate subjected to Fieiiinann’s process. For this purpose 
it was boiled with zinc and a strong solution of caustic poiash. 
Arseoiuretted hydrogen was disengaged, and was r(‘co<‘:i)iNod by 
its odour, and by its characteristic action upon nitrate of silver. 

Stomach. 

I examined, in the next place, the stomach itself. It was 
cut into small pieces, and boiled for some time in water coa- 
taining hydrochloric acid, and the solution, after being filtered, 
was subjected to the same processes as those applied to the 
contents of tho stomach. Tho results in every case vrero 
precisely similar, and the presence of a considerable quantity 
of arsenic was unequivocally detected 

Quant%ty of Arsenic. 

made, in the last place, a careful deferininatioii of tho 
quantity of arsenic contained in the said stumach and its con- 
tents. A stream of sulphuretted hydrogen gus vas transmbied 
through a known quantity of the prepared fluids from ilm nnld 
matters, until the whole of the arsenic was precipitated in the 
form of tri-sulphide of arsenic. Tliis sulphide, after being 
carefully purified, was collected, dried, and weighed. Its weight, 
corresponded to a quantity of arsenious acid (common white 
arsenic), in the ontiro stomach and its contents, equal to oighlj- 
two grains and seven-tonths of a gram, or to very nearly one- 
fifth of an ounce. The accuracy«’of this result was confirmed 
by converting tho sulphide of arsenic into arseniate of ammonia 
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and magnesia, and weighing the product. The quantity here 
stated IS exclusive of the while powder first examined 

‘‘The purity of the various materials and re-agents employed 
in this investigation was most scrupulously ascertained. 

Conclusions. 

Having carefully considered the results of this investigatioHj 
I am clearly of opinion that they aie conclusive in show^ing — ' 

First. That the matters subjected to examination and 
analysis contained arsenic ; and, 

“ Secondly. Tlmt the quantity of arsenic found was consider- 
ably more than sufficient to destroy life. 

All this is true on soul and coii'-'cionco. 

(Signed) “ Fkudbrick Penny, 

Professor of Chemistry. 

Glasgow, April 6, 1857,’^ 

Examination resumed — How much arsenic would destroy life? 
— It is not easy to give a precise answer to that question; 
cases are on record in which life was desiroyed bv two and 
four grains; four or six grains are generally regarded as suffi- 
cient to destroy life, and the amount I determined as existing 
in ih(>» stomach was eighty-two grains. On 31st March I attended 
at the exhumation of M L'Animlier’s body. I saw the coffin 
opened, and portions of the body removed. These portions 
were carefully prosoiwed and submitted to a chemical analysis 
by myself. They were placed in jars, wliich I never lost sight 
of until they reached my la])oratf>ry. I made an analysis of 
the contents, and prepared the following report (No. 158 of 
inventory) : — ' 

^'On Tuesday, the Z'lnt March Iasi, I was present at a 'pmt 
mortem examination of the body of Piorro Ihnilo L'Angelier, 
made by Drs. Corbet, Thomson, and Steven, in a. vault of the 
Ramshom Church, Glasgow. 

“ At my request portions of the following organs were removed 
from the body and properly preserved for chemical analysis 
and examination: — 

1. Small intostiae and contents. 

3. Largo intestine. 

3. Liver. 

4. Heart. 

6. Lung. 

6. Brain. 

These articles were taken direct to the laboratory in the 
Andersonian Institution, and%orc there delivered to me by the 
parties before named. I have since made a careful analysis 
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F. Penny and examination of all the said matters, with the following 
results: — 


1. Small Intestine and its Contents. 

"'The portion of small intestine contained a turbid and 
reddish-coloured liquid, which measured four ounces. On stand- 
ing for seyeral hours in a glass vessel this liquid deposited 
numerous and well-defined octohedral crystals, which, on being 
subjected to the usual chemical processes for the detection of 
arsenic, were found to be arsenious acid. 

“Arsenic was also detected in the small intestine. 

» 

“2. Large Intestine. 

“ This organ yielded .arsenic, but in less proportion than in 
the small intestine. 

“ 3. Liver, Brain, and Heart. 

“ Arsenic was separated from the liver, heart, and brain, hut 
in much less proportion than from the small and large intestine. 

“ 4. Lung. 

“ The lung gave only a slight indication of the presence of 
arsenic. 

“ Conclusions 

“ 1. That the body of the deceased Pierre Emile LhVngelier 
contained arsenic. 

“ 2. That the arsenic inust have been taken by or administered 
to him while living. 

“ All this is true on soul and conscience. 

(Signed) “ Frederick Penny, 

Professor of Chemistry.’’ 

Examination continued — The actual quantity on the second 
occasion was not ascertained. It was not necessary to determine 
this quantity. The presence of arsenic in the brain does not 
enable me to say when the arsenic was taken. I can see no 
physiological reason why the arsenic should not make its appear- 
ance at the same time m the various textures of the body. 

To the Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Purging would account for a 
smaller portion of arsenic being found in the large intestine. 

By the Lord Advocate — Wlion my analysis was coiuploted, 
on the 11th April, I removed the portions of the body to 
Edinburgh. [SIio wn No. 209 of inventory.] These articles wore 
delivered to Ur. Christisoii. They were — powder from contente 
of stomach, fluid from contents of stomach, fluid from atoniach, 
portions of small and largo intestines, liver, heart, lung, kc. 
They were in my custody till delivered to Dr. Christison. They 
were portions of L^Angolier’s body. I was asked to make an 
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investigation as to arsenic purcliased at the shops of Mr. Currie df. F. Psm 
and Mr. Murdoch, to ascertain if the substance sold bj them 
as arsenic really contained arsenic and in what proportion. The 
following is the report on this matter (No* 159) : — • 

‘‘ On the 18th inst., I purchased from James Dickie, at Mr. 

Murdoch's drug shop in Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, one ounce 
and a half of arsenic, said to be mixed with soot, ana in the 
state in which it is usually sold retail at that establishment. 

'' On the same day I purchased also from George Carruthers 
Halliburton, at Mr. Currie’s drug shop, Sauchiehall Street, 

Glasgow, one ounce of arsenic, said to be mixed with indigo ^ 

have since* made a careful analysis and chemical examina- 
tion of each of these quantities of arsenic, and I find that they 
contain respectively the following proportions per cent, of 
arsonious acid ; that is, of pure white arsenic : — 

Arsen ions Acid. 

''Mr. Murdoch's arsenic, - - - 95*1 per cent. 

"Mr. Currie's arsenic, - - - 94*4 per cent. 

(Signed) “ Fbbdbeick Pbnnt, 

Professor of Chemistry." 

Examination resumed — The other substances, besides pure 
arsenic, were inorganic matter, and in Mr. Murdoch's carbona- 
ceous matter, and in Currie's particles of indigo and carbonaceous 
matter, with ash or inorganic matter. The arsenic bought at 
Mr. Currie's contained an extremely small portion of the blue 
colouring matter of indigo. The greater part of that colouring 
matter, by peculiar and dexterous maiiij)ulation, could be 
removed, and the arsenic would afterwards appear white to the 
unassisted eye. If a sufficient portion of that arsenic was 
administered to cause death, and prior to death great vomiting 
had taken place, I would not have expected to find any portion 
of the indigo. Indigo would show a blue colour in solution. 

To the Loiin Justiob-Clerk — T he quantity of indigo^ was so 
small that it would not colour wine of any sort — certainly not 
port wine. 

By the Lord Advocate — In regard to the arsenic purchased 
from Mr. Murdoch, that was mix^ with carbonaceous particles. 

If that had been administered, and if the arsenic had settled 
down from the contents of the stomach, as in this case, I should 
have expected to find carbonaceous particles. Suppose there 
had been prior administration of arsenic a month before, similar 
to what was purchased from Murdoch's, I would not have 
expected to have found traces of that carbonaceous matter. 

Various articles were delivered to me by Mr. Wilson, said to 
have been found in M. L'An^elier's lodgings; there were fifteen 
articles, viz., twelve bottles, two paper packages, and a cake 
of chocolate. I examined them specially for arsenic,' and to 
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ascertain their general nature. No. 1 (a bottle) contained a 
brown liquid, containing magnesia, epsom salts, soda, and 
rhubarb; No. 2, sugar and ammonia; No. 3, camphorated oil; 
No. 4, laudanum, No 5, bottle containing colourless liquid, a 
very weak solution of aconite; No. 6, bottle containing whitish 
powder, chalk, sugar, and cinnamon chiefly; No. 7, oliye oil; 
No. 8, a brown liquid and sediment containing chalk, cinnamon, 
and an astringent matter like catechu; No. 9, four packages of 
powders, A, B, C, D, consisting exclusively of sulphate of 
quinine — ^very good; No 10, eau de Cologne; No. 11, cam- 
phorated chalk; No. 12, cake of chocolate No. 13, paper 
package — a dried plant, much decayed; No. 22, empty phial, 
labelled glycerine ; No. 23, small bottle containing a resinous 
cement. The witness then identified the various bottles which 
contained the stomach (save Nos. 162 to 174, and Nos. 183 and 
184 of Inventory). None of these substances, excepting that con- 
taining solution of aconite, are poisonous. It was extremely 
weak, and the quantity I found was not sufficient to destroy 
life There were nearly two ounces in the phial, and it was more 
than half-full ; if the whole quantity taken out had been 
swallowed it would not have been sufficient to destroy life; it 
had a label of Frazer & Green — “ A teaspoonful every two hours 
in water.” Aconite produces convulsions and coma. I cannot 
speak further as to its effects I never heard of prussic acid 
being used externally as a cosmetic; I should think it highly 
dangerous to use it in that way. I am not aware of any chemical 
action that it exerts. I should say it would be very dangerous 
to use arsenic for a similar purpose; if rubbed on the skin it 
Blight produce constitutional symptoms of poisoning by 
arsenic. It might produce an eruption on the skin. I have 
heard of its being used as a depilatory to remove hairs from the 
skin, mixed, however, with other matters, lime generally, solid. 
It is not arsenious acid that is so used; it is usually the yellow 
sulphuret. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Faculty — In the entire 
stomach and its contents there was arsenious acid equal to 
82 T-lOth grains. That was exclusive of the white powder which 
I first examined. The white powder that I examined, after being 
collected and dried, weighed 5 2-1 0th grains, and that was 
arsenious acid. I did not determine the quantity of arsenic in 
the lungs, liver, brain, or heart; I can give no notion of the 
quantity that might be in these organs; in the small intestine 
it must have been considerable, because, when its contents were 
allowed to repose, arsenious acid crystallised out of that liquid, 
and deposited abundantly on the sides of the vessel. That 
indicated the liquid had as much larsenic as it could hold in 
solution at the temperature. I canT give any idea of the 
quantity in the small intestine. It was decidedly appreciable. 
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It would be a mere matter of guess how much, and I should dp. F® Pei 
not like to guess in so serious a matter. If the deceased, when 
attacked by the symptoms of arsenical poisoning, vomited a 
great deal and in large quantities, it would depend on the mode 
of administration whether a large quantity would be carried 
off. If given with solid food, and in a solid state, a large portion 
of the arsenic would be ejected from the stomach if all that 
food were vomited; but if the arsenic were stirred up with a 
liquid, and thereby thrown into a state of mechanical suspension, 

I should not expect that so considerable a portion should be 
ejected by vomiting. I could not say what proportion By 
solid food I mean bread and the like In the case of the arsenic 
being taken in a fluid I could not say^ what proportion might 
be ejected. I should not be surprised to find that as much had 
been ejected as remained. Judging from what I found on the 
examination of the body the dose of arsenic must have been 
of very unusual size There are cases on record in which very 
large quantities of arsenic have been found in the stomach and 
intestines. I know them as a matter of reading. There are 
examples of larger quantities being found than in the present. 

I think there is a case in which two drachms were found — that 
is, 120 grains. That is the largest quantity which occurs to 
my mind at this moment as having been found. The cases in 
which a very large quantity of arsenic was found did not turn 
out to be cases of intentional murder by a third party. In the 
cases to which I refer the arsenic was taken by the party volun- 
tarily with the intention to commit suicide. It would be very 
difficult to give a large dose of arsenic in a liquid; by a large 
dose of arsenic you exclude many vehicles in which arsenic 
might be administered. Nothing which I found in my investiga- 
tion indicated the time when the arsenic might have been taken. 

The period that elapses between the administration of this poison 
and the symptoms being manifested may be eight or ten hours ; 
that is the extreme time; there are some cases in which the 
symptoms show themselves in less than half an hour; we have 
cases in which death has resulted in a few hours, and cases in 
which death has been delayed for two or three days. As to 
the arsenic obtained from Curriers shop, the greater part of the 
colouring matter might be removed by dexterous manipulation; 
if you were to throw water on the arsenic and agitate the two 
together, and after the arsenic had subsided you decant the 
liquid, a portion of colouring matter is thrown off; but if you 
keep the vessel shaken in a particular way you may coax the 
greater part of the colouring matter away. This would require 
skilful agitation. I think none but a chemist would be likely 
to know about it, or try it,* Murdoch's arsenic was coloured 
with carbonaceous matter; it was coal soot. I cannot tell from 
examination whether the arsenic found was administered in 
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Br. Penny one dose or several. It would be very dangerous to use arsenic 
externally in any way There are cases in which it has been 
applied to the entire or whole skin, where there was no abrasion, 
and in which symptoms of poisoning have been produced — 
vomiting, pain, but not death. In one case it was rubbed on the 
head I think; but I don^t remember the details of the case. 
From the remembrance of general reading my impression is 
that it produces eruption on the sound skin. If cold water were 
used I should not like to wash in it That is all the answer I 
can give on that matter. 

To the Lord Jtjsticb-Clbrk — There are ^cases in which 
inflammation of the intestines has been produced by external 
application of arsenic 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Faculty — ^Arsenic is an irri- 
tant poison It is absorbed into the blood, I presume, with great 
rapidity, and, through the blood, it reaches all the organs in 
which we find it. 

Ee-examined by the Lord Advocate — Cocoa or coffee is a 
vehicle in which a large dose might be given. There is a great 
difference between giving rise to suspicion and actual detection. 
I have found by actual experiment that when thirty or forty 
grains of arsenic are put into a cup of warm chocolate, a large 
portion of the arsenic settles down in the bottom of the cup, 
and I think a person drinking such poisonous chocolate would 
suspect something when the gritty particles came into his mouth. 
But if the same quantity, and even a larger quantity, was 
boiled with the chocolate, instead of merely being stirred or 
mixed, none of it settles down, and so might be gulped over. I 
could not wholly separate the soot by washing from Murdoch's 
arsenic, but a very large quantity of it might be separated. 
Suppose a person the subject of repeated doses of arsenic, I 
have no evidence on which to form an opinion whether the 
last dose would he fatal more rapidly. I delivered to Dr. 
Christison some of the arsenic I got at Curriers and Murdoch's. 

By the Dean op Faculty — ^In case of chocolate being boiled 
with arsenic in it a larger proportion dissolves and does not 
subside. That is what I find to be the case from actual experi- 
ment. Coflee or tea could not be made the vehicle of a large 
dose of arsenic. 

To the Lord Justice-Clerk — The period in which the arsenic 
produces its effect varies in different individuals, and according 
to the mode of administration. Pain in the stomach is one of 
the first symptoms when a large dose is administered, and 
vomiting usually accompanies 'the pain; but it may be very 
severe before vomiting actually begins. Ten, fifteen, or twenty 
grains might be given in coffee. » 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Certainly, Dr. Penny, more satis- 
factory, lucid, or distinct evidence I never heard. 
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16. Dr. Egbert CHRisTisoisr, examined by the Lord Adtooatb df. tobert 
—Dr. Penny, of Glasgow, delivered to me portions of the body Christlson 
of L Angelier on lOth April. I made a chemical analysis of 
the subjects so delivered, with the view of ascertaining if they 
contained poison. The report (No. 160) now shown me is my 
report, and a true report, and it is as follows : — 

certify, on soul and conscience, that I received on the 
11th ultimo, for chemical examination, from the hands of Dr. 

Frederick Penny, of Glasgow, a box containing various articles 
connected with the case of Pierre Emile L’Angelier, who is 
supposed to hav^ died of poison. The articles, nine in number, 
were all duly sealed and labelled. 

No. 1 was a ' small tube containing powder from contents 
of stomach.’ This powder was a coarse, gritty, white, shining, 
orystalliform powder which (1) sublimed at a gentle heat; (2) 
condensed in sparkling octohedral crystals ; (3) was slowly soluWe 
in boiling distilled water; and, when so dissolved, gave (4) a 
sulphur-yellow precipitate with sulphuretted hydrogen water; 

(5) a lemon-yellow precipitate, with solution of ammoniacal 
nitrate of silver; (6) an apple-green precipitate, with ammoniacal 
sulphate of copper; and, on being mixed with hydrochloric 
acid, and then boiled on copper-gauze, yielded (7) a dark groyish- 
black encrustation on the gauze, which, on being heated in a 
small glass tube,^ (8) became again bright copper-red, and at 
the same time yielded a ring of white sparkling sublimate in 
octohedral crystals, or forms derivable from the octohedrae. 

“ The powder was, therefore, oxide of arsenic. 

''No. 2 was ' a bottle containing prepared huid from contents 
of stomach.’ This fluid was colourless and nearly transparent. 

(1) A stream of sulphuretted hydrogen threw down from it an 
abundant sulphur-yellow precipitate. (2) Hydrochloric acid 
being added to a portion of it, copper-gauze was subjected to 
a boiling heat in the mixture, upon which, in a few seconds, 
the gauze became encrusted with a greyish-black coat. (3) 

This gauze, when washed, dried, and heated in a glass tube, 
was restored to its original bright copper-red appearance, and, 
at the same time, a ring of sparkling crysiala was obtained, 
the form of which was the regular octohedrae, or some form 
derived from it. 

“ The fluid prepared from the contents of the stomach there- 
for© contained oxide of arsenic, and in considerable quantity. 

_ “ No. 4 was a bottle containinf? portion of contents of small 
intestine.’ This was a turbid, opaque, dirty grey liquid, holding 
much insoluble matter in suspension, and white glitteriiio par- 
ticles were seen on the bottjm of the bottle. 

“ The contents were poured out, so as to leave the powder 
behind. Hydrochloric acid being added to the portion poured 
off, the mixture was boiled for a little, and copper-gauze was 
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subjected to its action at a boiling temperature. In a few 
seconds tbe gauze was encrusted with a greyish-black film, which 
was proyed to be arsenic in the same way as in the experiments 
previously described. 

^‘The powder was cleaned by washing it with cold distilled 
water, and was found to he oxide of arsenic by the tests to 
which the powder from the contents of the stomach was 
subjected. 

^‘The contents of the small intestine, therefore, contained 
oxide of arsenic. 

''No. 7 was a common gallipot 'jar containing portion of 
liver.’ The contents, being about four ounces of a liver, were 
subjected to a modification, proposed in 1852 by Dr. Penny, of 
the process of Eeinscli for detecting arsenic in such matter. 
The liver having been cut into small pieces, and boiled in hydro- 
chloric acid and distilled water in a glass fiask, to which o. 
distilling apparatus of glass was connected, the whole texture 
was gradually reduced tO' a fine pulp, and a distilled liquor was 
obtained, which was collected in divided portions. These 
liquors were colourless, and nearly clear. The two first portions 
obtained did not contain any arsenic; the third gave faint 
traces of it; the fifth and sixth portions, when separately 
subjected to the action of copper-gauze, gave characteristically 
the usual dark-grey encrustation, and this, again, was driven ojfi, 
as usual, by heat in a small glass tube, and yielded, in each 
case, a white sparkling ring of crystals which were regular 
octohedrae, or forms derived from the octohedrae. 

"The liver, therefore, contained oxide of arsenic. 

" Having obtained unequivocal proof of the presence of arsenic 
in the contents of the stomach, in the contents of the small 
intestine, and in the liver, it does not appear to me necessary 
to examine the other articles delivered to me by Dr. Penny. 
These are — ^(3) prepared fiuid from the textures of stomach ; 
(5) portions of the small intestine; (6) portion of the large 
intestine; (8) portions of the heart and lungs; (9) portion of 
the brain. 


(Signed) "R. Christison, M.D., &c.” 

The fluid from the stomach appeared to indicate a considerable 
quantity — ^more than sufficient to destroy life. I have had[ 
great experience in regard to poisons, and published a work 
on the subject (Edinburgh, 1845) At pages 301 and 303 of 
that work I state the usual effects of poisoning by arsenic. 
If J found all these effects in a case, it would lead me to suspect 
the presence of arsenic, or some other irritant poison. I have 
not seen Dr. Thomson's and Dr. ^teven’s reports on the post- 
mortem examination of the body. Supposing arsenic taken 
on the 19th and 22nd February, in the interval between that 
and 22nd March, the tymptoms 1 would expect to find would 
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be variable. Sometimes they pass oQ quickly, and sometime^ Dr. R©b«i»^ 
continue for weeks or months. When they continue they are — CShrlstt^i 
indigestion, loss of strength, emaciation, sometimes diarrhoea, 
lassitude of the limbs. If tbei'e appeared erosions with elevated 
edges in the intestines, I should have been led to suspect the 
existence of some affection of the intestines previous to the 
final attack ; hut much would depend on appearances. 

The Lord Advocate^ read the description of the poBPmortem 
examination of the body (No. 156), and asked — Was this what 
witness would have expected to find after the administration of 
arsenic'^ — ^Witnep deponed that it would he very natural to 
expect such appearancesi from arsenic. He would have thought 
them the natuiai result if he had known it had been administered. 

I'he Lord Advocate — If you had been consulted in a case of 
this kind — that, on the 18th or 19ih of February, a person, 
having gone out in good health, retuins, is attacked during 
the night with great pam in the bowels, severe vomiting of a 
green viscous fluid, accompanied by intense tbirst and purging, 
and, after the lapse of two or three days and partial recovery, 
the patient is again seized with the same symptoms, though in 
a somewhat modified form ; if, after the second attack, he had 
continued affected with great lassitude, change of colour, low 
pulse, and, after going from home for ten days or a fortnight, 
had again roturned, and been attacked the same night with these 
symptoms in an aggravated form, that he died within eight or 
ten hours of his return to his house, and that, on a post-mortem 
examination, the results wore found which you have heard 
detailed in this case, I wish you to give me your opinion, as 
a man of science and skill, what conclusion you would draw 
as to the cause of these illnesses, and the ultimate cause of 
death 1 — I could have no doubt that the cause of his deatli 
was poisoning with arsenic, and, that such being the case, I 
should have entertained a strong suspicion in regard to his 
previous illnesses, but only a suspicion, because bis death would 
have prevented me from taking the means of satisfying my 
mind on the subject by a careful examination of all the cir- 
cumstances. 

The symptoms are consistent with what you would expect if 
continuous poisoning were taking place? — ^Thoy are those which 
have occurred in parallel cases of the administration of repeated 
doses, singly insufficient to cause death. Dr. Penny gave me 
two packets of arsenic, and I examined some portions of the 
body not previously analysed. No. 161 is my report; it is true 
and correct. [Beads] — 

Edinburgh, May 26, 1857. 

I certify that, since th€ delivery of mj first report on the 
case of Pierre Emile L'Angdier, I have examined— 

No. 6, being a portion of the great intestine, by the same 
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Br, Eobept process employed in the instance of the liver, and that I obtained 
Cbrlstison from it unequivocal evidence of the existence of arsenic ; and 

8 also, being a portion of the brain. This was dried 
Tip, and amounted to about a quarter of an ounce only. I 
obtained from it, by the same process, traces of arsenic, but 
not satisfactory evidence. That result might have been owing 
to the small quantity of material I had to analyse. 

I further certify that on 6th May Dr. Penny put into my 
hands two small paper packets duly sealed, one supposed to be 
arsenic mixed with soot, the other arsenic mixed with indigo, 
according to the directions of the Act for the sale of arsenic. 

The one marked ^ Murdoch's arsenic ^ I found to contain 
soot. Judging from the depth of colour I infer that it contains 
the due proportion of soot. 

The other, marked ^ Currie’s arsenic,’ and supposed to 
contain indigo, does not contain the indigo directed to be used 
in the Act for the sale of arsenic. It may contain a little of 
the colouring matter of indigo. But when the colouring matter 
is detached, it does not give the peculiar reactions of indigo, 
neither does it impart a blue colour to the arsenic as good 
indigo does characteristically, for the colour is a pale greyish 
black. The colouring matter in this article is also imperfectly 
mixed It may be easily removed in a great measure by washing 
the powder with cold water, which is not to be accomplished 
easily or so perfectly when good indigo is used The proportion 
of the admixture amounts to a 36th part. This is a little less 
than the proportion which the Act directs, viz , a 32nd, when 
indigo is used 

“ All this I certify on soul and conscience. 

(Signed) " B. Cheistisoit*” 

The samples Nos. 212 and 213 now shown m© are similar to 
what T got from Dr. Penny. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Faculty — I did not detect 
colouring matter in the dead body; my attention was not 
directed to it. I got only one article in which it might have 
been found if my attention had been directed to it, viz., tli© 
contents of the small intestine; the others had been subjected 
to previous preparation I was not asked to attend to colouring 
matter. I did not see it, and I did not search for it. Supposing 
soot or indigo to have been administered with the arsenic, I 
think it might have been found in the stomach I can’t say 
it would have been found even by careful examination; many 
circumstances go to the possibility of its being found. Many 
of the component parts of soot are insoluble, and it might have 
been partially removed by frequent vomiting, but not entirely. 
It is very difficult to remove soot from arsenic entirely. Indigo 
would have been found more easily from the peculiarity of the 
colour and the chemical properties being so precise. Currie’s 
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arsenic is not coloured with true indigo ; it appears to be Robert 

waste indigo, or what has been used for the purposes of the Christison 

dyer I don’t know how it is prepared. I did not analyse 

the colouring matter of Currie’s arsenic. I ascertained that it 

was not the indigo directed by the Act to be used, and I 

ascertained the quantity. I separated the colouring matter 

from the arsenic, and subjected it to the action of sulphuric 

acid. Charcoal is one of the chief constituents of good indigo, 

and necessarily of waste indigo. The chief constituent of soot 

is charcoal also. I was informed by Dr. Penny of the quantity 

he found in the^ stomach — ^more than eighty grains. There 

was also a white powder found in addition. If there was great 

vomiting and purging the quantity of arsenic administered 

must have been much greater than was found in the SJV)mach 

and intestines. But much would depend on whethei* means 

were taken to facilitate vomiting. If hot and cold water 'were 

freely given that would facilitate the discharge of the poison. 

It is impossible to say the proportion ejected ; I think it would 
be reasonable to suppose that as much would be vomited as 
remained; it might, without any extravagant supposition, be 
taken at four or five times as much- There was nothing in the 
symptoms mentioned in 'the last illness in this case inconsistent 
with death being produced by a single dose of arsenic. The 
ordinary symptoms in a case of this kind are not unlike the 
symptoms of malignant cholera. I think all the symptoms in 
this case described to me might have occurred from malignant 
cholera. If there were a sense of choking and soreness of the 
throat I think these are more symptoms of arsenic; I don’t 
think they have occurred in cholera. I think the ulcers in 
the duodenum might indicate the previous existence of infiam- 
mation of the duodenum, called duodenitis. It is a disease 
which might present the outward symptoms of bowel complaint 
or of cholera. The ordinary time that elapses between the 
administration of arsenic and death is from eighteen hours to 
two and a half days. The exceptions to this are numerous; 
some of them are very anomalous as to the shortness of the 
interval. The shortest are two or two and a half hours ; these 
have been ascertained; but it is not always possible to ascertain 
when it is administered. The time between which the poison 
is administered and the manifestation of the symptoms is from 
half an hour to about two hours. I had a case in which it was 
five hours. There are also cases in which it was said to be 
seven, and even ten hours. It does not appear that the size 
of the dose afieots this , it does not depend on the amount taken, 
within certain bounds, of course; but I speak of the case as 
arsenic is usually administei^^d. There are a good many cases 
of large dose®. I think the dose in this case must have been 
double, probably more than double, the quantity found in the 
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Bf« Robert stomaoli. A dose of 220 grains may be considered a large dose. 

Cteistison j say if, m cases of as large a dose as tbis, it was inten- 

tionally administered; m the greater proportion of cases of 
suicide the dose is generally found to be large. That is easily 
accounted for by the desire of the unfortunate person to make 
certain of death. 

By the Dean of Faculty — In a case of murder no such large 
quantity would be used? It is in cases of suicide that double- 
shotted pistols are used and large doses given? 

WiTi^ESS — But murder, even by injuries, and also by poison, 
is very often detected by the excessive violence, or dose. In all 
cases of poisoning by arsenic there is more used than is necessary 
to cause death. If any be found in the stomach it is in excess. 
I cannot recollect how’ much has been used; but I know very 
well that what is found in the stomach in undoubted cases of 
poisoning by others has been considerably larger than what 
was necessary to occasion death, because the very fact of 
poison hemg found in the stomach at all, in the case of arsenic, 
shows that more has been administered than is necessary, as 
it m not what is found in the stomach that causes death, but 
wluit disappears from the stomach. 

The Dean op Faculty — But do you know any case in which 
so great a dose as the present was administered? 

Witness — I cannot recollect at the present moment. In cases 
of charges of muider by arsenic it is scarcely possible to get 
information as to the actual quantity used. 

The Dean of Faculty — ^You have information here in this 
charge of murder? 

Witness — I have information as to what was in the stomach. 

The Dean of Faculty — ^And you are enabled to draw an 
inference? 

Witness — Of course, my inference is drawn by a sort of pro- 
bability; but that is not an inference on which I am entitled 
to found any positive statement. 

The Dean of Faculty — ^Well, let me put this question™~-Did 
you ever know of any person murdered by arsenic having 
eighty-eight grains of it found in his stomach and intestines ? 

Witness — I donU recollect at the present moment. 

The Dean of Faculty — Or anything approaching to it? 

Witness — I don^t recollect, but I would not rely on my recoF 
lection as to a negative fact. 

The Dean of Faculty — ^You are not, at all events, able to 
give me an example the other way? 

Witness— Not at present As far as my own observation 
goes, I can say that T never met with eighty grains in the 
stomach of a person who had been f)oisoned by arsenic. I can't 
say what is the largest quantity I have found. 

The Bean of Faculty — If a person designs to poison another^ 
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the use of a very large quantity of arsenic, greatly exceeding bf. Robert 
what IS necessary, is a thing to be avoided? CbrlstiscM 

Witness — It is a great error. 

Examination continued — In some articles ef food it is easy 
to administer a large quantity of arsenic, and in others it is 
diihcult to do so. It' is not difficult in solid, or, still Letter, in 
pulpy articles of food — porridge, for example — but much more 
difficult in liquids A large quantity could not be administered 
in fluid without a large quantity of the fluid. It is very rare for 
persons to take meals as usual after arsenic has been adminis- 
tered ; but there ^’s a case of a girl who took arsenic at eleven 
o’clock forenoon, and at two o’clock she made ” a pretty good 
dinner. It was a French case, and the words as translated are, 
that she made a very fair dinner ” — elU dind mrez hen ” — 
though it was observed that she was uneasy previously. Every 
author who notices that case notices it as a very extraordinary 
one. She died, I think, in thirteen or fourteen hours after the 
administration. It was a rapid case 

Ee-examined by the Loed Advocate — ^My opinion as to 
amount vomited is hypothetical. The amount of matter vomited 
is sometimes very little, and sometimes very large doses have 
been thrown off by vomiting, without occasioning death. Half 
an ounce of arsenic might be administei’ed if a proper vehicle 
were used There is one case in which half an ounce was taken 
and no vomiting ensued, I think chocolate or cocoa would be a 
vehicle in which a considerable dose might bo given. Active 
exercise would hasten the effects of arsenic; a long walk wmuld 
do so Exercise accelerates the action of all poisons except 
narcotic poisons. That a man should take arsenic at Bridge of 
Allan, train to Coatbridge, walk eight miles to Glasgow, and 
reach Glasgow in good health and spirit®, and die of arsenic 
next morning, I should think very unlikely ; cases of protraction 
for five hours have occurred in persons who had gone to 
sleep after taking it. The colouring matter of the arsenic 
might have been in the articles I examined without my observing 
it. My attention was not directed to the point. 'I’he powder 
of arsenic I found was greyish — ^not quite white ; perhaps mixed 
with something in the intestine. The administration of previous 
doses predisposes the system to the effects of poison, and makes 
the action of the poison more rapid and violent. If the indivi- 
dual had recovered entirely no great effect would follow from 
doses a month before ; but if he still laboured under derange- 
ment of the stomach I should look for violent effects. 

17. Amadbi Thuau, examined through an interpreter — I am thmm 
a clerk in Glasgow, and lodged with Mrs. Jenkins in March last. 

I knew M. L’Angelier, who a!lso lived there. We took our meals 
together in the same room. I identify the photograph as one 
I saw in L’Angelier’s room. It was the portrait of his intended. 
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A« Thiiaii I am not sure whether he ever told me her name. I did hear 
it, I think, from the French Consul. I was in the habit of 
speaking with L’Angelier about her. We also spoke about the 
correspondence. I knew, in the end of December last, that he 
was to marry a young lady. I knew of some letters, but read 
none of them. In one of the letters about which M. L’Angelier 
spoke to me the lady claimed back some of her letters. This is 
a pretty long time ago. I remember the French transport 
Neuve at the Broomielaw, and going aboard with M. 
L^Angelier to visit some one. I do not remember when exactly. 
I think that on the way there he delivered a* letter, but I did 
not know the name of the street. I know Blythswood Square, 
and it was a street close by. When L’Angelier got to the house 
he made a slight noise with his stick on the bar of the window. 
I was waiting at a short distance. It is the second window from 
the corner, and I have since shown it to a police officer. 
L’Angelier was sometimes in the habit of going out at night. I 
knew that he went on these occasions to his intended's house. 
I recollect one morning finding that L'Angelier had been out, 
and very ill in the night. I saw him that morning. I asked 
whether he had seen the lady; he said that he saw her the 
night before. I asked if he had been unwell after seeing her. 
He said that he was unwell in her presence. I recollect a second 
illness of his. I do not think he was out the night before that. 
I did not ask him any questions He insisted to go for a doctor 
— for his own doctor, Dr. Thomson. I went to lodge at Mrs 
Jenkins's in the end of December, and all that I have said 
about L'Angelier took place after I went to lodge there. On 
the occasion of his two illnesses he was ill at night. I did 
not see him vomit. It is possible that he told me, but I don’t 
remember. I don't remember if he said anything on the occasion 
of his illness about the letters. I went for Dr. Thomson at 
L’Angelier's request. I did so on the second occasion. I think 
I remember L'Angelier's coming home from Edinburgh, I 
recollect getting a letter from him, and I identify that letter. 
[The letter was read in English.] 

My Deae Sie,— I have just received yours of Saturday. I thank 
you for your attention. I intend to come to sleep in Glasgow 
to-morrow, so 1 beg of you to detain my letters after this evening. 

I feel a little better, but it does not go on as I would like. I 
have no letter from Mr. Mitchell ; I want very much to know what 
he wanted with me. 

Monday, eleven o'clock. 

The date is Monday, eleven o’clock, and the address is to M. 
L'Angelier, at Mrs. Jenkins's-, Great Western Road. 16th March 
is the date of the postmark. L'Angelier came home, and went 
afterwards to Bridge of Allan and Stirling. He left instructions 
to me to send his letters. I identify the letter shown me as 
containing the instructions to me as to his address. Two letters 
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came wlien he was away ; one I sent to Stirling, tlie other to a. Thuan 
Bridge of Allan. In conversing with L’Angelier about the lady 
I do not think her name was mentioned. The correspondence 
was carried on against the wish of the family. The honse where 
yAngelier delivered the letter was the house where she lived. 

I left town on the Saturday before L^Angelier died. I did not 
expect him to return so soon from Bridge of Allan A gentleman 
called upon L’Angelier; I think his name was Mitchell I 
wrote to L’Angelier to say this gentleman had called. 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Faculty — I saw L’Angelier 
take laudanum. J saw him take it several times I once told 
him that he took too much. L’Angelier said he could not sleep, 
and that he took it because he could not sleep. I do not know 
when this was L’Angelier once said to -me that he had taken 
much (beaucoup) laudanum. He told me that the morning 
after he had taken it. I have seen him take laudanum four or 
five times 

To the Lord Justice-Clerk — I mean by saying that L’Angelier 
took too much laudanum that ho did so when suffering a good 
deal. 

18. Auguste Yauvert db Mean, examined by the Lord a. v. do Mei 
Advocate — I am chancellor to the French Consul at Glasgow. 

I was acquainted with L’Angelior for about three years. 1 know 
Miss Smith, and was acquainted with her family. I knew that 
in 1856 there was a correspondence going on between L’Angelier 
and Miss Smith L’Angelier confided to me, against my wish, 
his relations with Miss Smith. Mr. Smith had a house at Row, 
and I lived at Helensburgh. L’Angelier stayed a night or two 
with me before I was mariied. When I was asked by him for 
my advice I told him that he ought to go to Miss Smith’s family 
and tell them of their attachment, and ask Mr. Smith’s consent. 

I told him that that was the most gentlemanly way. Ho said 
that Mr. Smith was opposed to it; that Miss Smith had spoken 
to her father, and that he had been excessively angry, and that 
it would be useless. This was before ray marriage, which was a 
year ago. I had no intercourse with him after that I was 
aware, from what L’Angelier said, that there was a correspond- 
ence going on between them, I remember that L’Angelier came 
to my office a few weeks before his death, and h© spoke about 
Miss Smith. I said that Miss Smith was to be married to some 
gentleman^ — ^Mr. Minnoch; and when I mentioned the public 
rumours, he said that it was not true, hut that if it was to 
come to this he had documents in Ixis possession that would be 
sufficient to forbid the banns. I don’t recollect whether he 
said that Mr. Smith had written to him on the subject of the 
reported marriage. I did D#ot see L’Angelier again before bis 
death; but I thought that, having been received by Mr. Smith 
in his house after L’Angelier’s death, it was my duty to 
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A* d® Mmn mention to him the fact of the correspondence having been 
carried on between L’Angeliei and his daughter, in order that 
he should take steps to exonerate his daughter in case of any- 
thing coining out. I knew that the deceased had letters from 
Miss Smith in his possession. I called on Mr. Smith on the 
evening of L'Angelier's death, and told him that T/Angelier had 
in his possession a great number of letters from his daughter, 
and that it was high time to let him know this, that they might 
not fall into the hands of strangers; I said numbers of people 
might go to his lodgings and read them, as his repositories 
were not sealed. I went to Mr. Huggins, he vms not in, but 
I saw two gentlemen, and told them what Fhad been told to 
ask. They said they were not at liberty to give the letters 
without Mr. Hugginses consent. I then asked them to keep 
them sealed up till they were disposed of. I think that was on 
the day of HAngelier^s death. Having heard some rumours 
meanwhile, one day, I am not sure which, I saw Miss Smith in 
presence of her mother. I apprised her of the death of 
L’Angelier She asked me if it was of my own will that I came 
to tell her; and I told her it was not so, but that I came at 
tbe special request of her father. I asked if she had seen 
L’Angelier on Sunday night; she told me that she did not see 
kirn. I asked her to put mo in a position to contradict the 
statements which were being made as to her relations with 
L’Angelier. I asked her if she had seen L’Angelier on 
Sunday night, and she told me she had not. I observed 
to her that M. L’Angelier had come from Bridge of 
Allan to Glasgow on a special invitation by her, by a letter 
written to him. Miss Smith told me that she was not aware 
that L’Angelier was at Bridge of Allan before he came to 
Glasgow, and that she did not give him an appointment for 
Sunday, as she wrote to him on Friday evening, giving him the 
appointment for the following day — Saturday Sbe said to me 
that she expected him on Saturday, but that he did not come, 
and that she had not seen him on Sunday. I put the question 
to her perhaps five or six different times, and in different ways. 

I told her that my conviction at the moment was that she must 
have seen him on Sunday, that he had come on purpose from 
Bridge of Allan on a special invitation by ber to see her, and 
I did not think it likely, admitting that he had committed 
suicide, that he had committed suicide without knowing why 
she asked him to come to Glasgow. 

To the Lord Justioh-Cleee: — Did you know of this letter 
yourself? 

Witness— I heard that there had been such a letter. I said 
to Miss Smith that the best advice that a friend could give to 
her in the ciroumstancos was to te!l the truth about it, because 
the case was a very grave one, and would lead to an inquiry 
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on the part of the authorities ; and that, if she did not say the A® W® de Meai 

truth in these circumstances, perhaps it would he ascertained 

hy a servant, or a policeman, or somebody passing the house, 

who had seen L^Angelier, that it would be ascertained that 

he had been m the house, and that this would cause a very 

strong suspicion as to the motive that could have led her to 

conceal tho truth Miss Smith then got up from her chair and 

told me, “I swear to you, M. Mean, that I have not seen 

KAngelier, not on that Sunday only, but not for three weeks 

— or for six weeks, I am not sure which. 

The Lord Justipb-Clbrk — ^A nd the mother was present? 

Witness — Yes, This question I repeated to Miss Smith five 
or six times, as I thought it of great importance; and her 
answer was always the same. I asked her, in regard to the 
letter by which L’Aiigelier was invited to come to sec her, how 
it was that, being engaged to be married to another gentlemain 
she could have carried on a clandestine correspondence wdth a 
former sweetheart I referred to Friday’s letter. She told me 
that she did it in order to try to get back her letters. 

The Lord Advocate — Did you ask her whether she was in the 
habit of meeting L’Angelier? 

Witness — ^Yes. I asked if it was true that L’Angolier was 
in the habit of having appointments with her in her home, and 
she told mo that L’Angelier had never entered into that house — 
meaning the Blythswood Square house, as I understood. I 
asked her how, then, she made her appointments to meet with 
him. She told me that L’Angelier used to come to a street at 
the comer of the house (Mains Street), and that ho had a 
signal by knocking at the window with his stick, and that she 
opened the window and used to talk with him. 

The Lord Advocate— Did she speak about the former corre- 
spondence with him at all? 

Witness — I asked her if it was true that she had signed 
letters in L’Angelier’s name, and she told me that she had. She 
did not say why. 

The Lord Justiob-Clhrk — Do you mean that she added his 
name to hers? 

Witness — I meant whether she signed her letters with 
L’Angelior’s name, and she said, Yes.'^ 

The Lord Advocate — Did she say why she did so? 

Witness — did not ask her. 

Cross-examined by Mr Yottncs! — In the summer of 1865, 
before I was married, I went to live in Helensburgh. M. 

L’Angelier visited me there, and once he came on a Saturday 
to my lodgings there, and on Sunday we went on the Luss 
Eoad. I went up to my roofn, and L’Angelier not following, I 
called, and he replied in a feeble voice that he would be 
immediately. I saw him very pale. He had been frightfully 
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¥. de Mean sick, and had been vomiting all the time he was away. He 
once complained to me of being bilious This was a year ago. 
He complained of once having had cholera Last year he came 
to my office and told me that he had had a violent attack of 
cholera ; but I don’t know whether that was a year or two' years 
ago. I don’t recollect whether he was unwell when he complained 
to me. I thought he complained sometimes without great cause. 
I did not pay much attention to it. I know that when L’Angelier 
came to my house he always had a bottle of laudanum in his 
bag; but I don’t know if he used it. I once heard him speak 
of arsenic, it must have been in the winter of 1853-4. It was 
on a Sunday, but I don’t recollect how the conversation arose; 
it lasted about half an hour Its purport was how much arsenic 
a person could take without being injured by it He maintained 
that it was possible to do it by taking small quantities ; but I 
don’t know what led to the conversation I would be afraid 
to make any statement as to the purpose for which he said it 
was to be taken. I have seen something about it in a French 
dictionary on chemistry and other subjects. I am afraid of 
making a mistake — confounding this book with others I have 
read. L’Angelier stated to me that he had once been Jilted 
by an English lady, a rich person; and he said that, on account 
of that deception, he was almost mad for a fortnight, and ran 
about, getting food from a farmer in the country. He was 
easily excited. When he ihad any cause of grief he was affected 
very much. 

To the Lord Justice-Clerk — ^After my marriage I had little 
intercourse with L’Angelier. I thought that he might be led 
to take some harsh steps in regard to Miss Smith; and, as I 
had some young ladies in my house, I did not think it was 
proper to have the same intercourse with him as when I was a 
bachelor. 

The Lord Advocate — ^What do you mean by harsh steps ” 1 

WiTiN'BSS — I was afraid of an elopement with Miss Smith. By 
harsh” I mean ^^rash” This was after L’Angelier had given 
me his full confidence as to what he would do in the event of 
Miss Smith’s father not consenting to the marriage with his 
daughter 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Bid you understand that Miss 
Smith had engaged herself to him? 

Witness — I understood so from what he said. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^When you used the expression 
^'You thought it right to go to Miss Smith’s father about the 
letters, in order that he might take steps to vindicate his 
daughter’s honour, or prevent it from being disparaged,” did 
you relate to him her engagei^ent and apparent breach of 
engagement? Had you in view that the letters might contain 
an engagement which she was breaking, or that she had made 
a clandestine engagement? 
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Witness — I thought that these letters were love-letters, and A» ¥« d© Mei 
that it would be much better that they should be in Mr. Smithes 
hands than in the hands of strangers. 

The Lord Advocate — ^What were L’Angelier^s usual character 
and habits f 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^W as hef a steady fellow! 

Witness — ^My opinion of L’Angelier^s character at the moment 
of his death was that he was a most regular young man in his 
conduct — religious, and, in fact, that he was most exemplary 
in all his conduct. The only objection which I heard made to 
him was that h^ was vain and a boaster, boasting of grand 
persons whom he knew. For example, when he spoke of Miss 
Smith he would say — I shall forbid Madeleine to do such a 
thing, or such another thing. She shalTnot dance with such a 
one, or such another.’’ 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did he boast of any success with 
females ? 

Witness — Never. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Did he seem jealous of Miss Smith 
paying attention to others? 

Witness — No; of others paying attention to Miss Smith. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — It was not on account of any levity 
in his character that you discouraged his visiting you after 
marriage ? 

Witness — No; I thought that his society might be ht for a 
bachelor, but not for a married man. 

The Dean of Faculty — Do you understand the word 

levity ” ? 

Witness — ^Tes; lightness, irregularity. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — How long was it since you had seen 
him when he came to you a short time before his death? Had 
there been a long cessation of intercourse? 

Witness — ^Yes; there had been a long cessation. 

The Lord Advocate [showing witness No. 180 of inventory] — 

Is that like L’Angelier? 

Witness — Yes, it is a good likeness. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^About what age was he? 

Witness — ^Between twenty-eight and thirty, I think. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk— Did he bring recommendations to 
you, or did you get acquainted with him accidentally? 

Witness — think I got accidentally acquainted with him in 
% house in G-lasgow, but I do not recollect. 

The Court adjourned shortly after six o’clock till next 
day, under an interlocutor similar to that pro« 
nounoed at the close of the first day’s sitting. 


G 
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Third Day-— Thursday, 2Ed July, 1857. 

Til© Court met at ten o’clock. 

COIfell! 19, Charles O’Neill, examined by tlie Solioitor-Ginebal — 
1 am a civil engineer and architect in Glasgoi^, and I was em- 
ployed by the public authorities to make a plan of the house. 
No. 7 Blythswood Square, which was occupied by Mr. James 
Smith, the father of the panel. The plan, No. 189, now shown 
me is the one I made, and it is an accurate on©. The house 
is at the comer of Blythswood Square and Mains Street, entering 
from Blythswood Square. It consists of two floorS' — a street 
floor and a sunk floor. The lobby, as you go in, runs along 

til© side wall of the house, to the left-hand side. There are no 
rooms to that side. On the right-hand side there is, first, the 
drawing-room, then the dining-room, then a space occupied by 
the stairs entering from Mains Street to the houses above, but 
which are no portion of Mr. Smith’s house. The passage takes 
a turn a little to the right there, and becomes narrower than 
the lobby. After it turns there is a small pantry facing the 
lobby, and beyond that there are three bedrooms. Downstairs 
there is an area door to Blythswood Square, and a door at the 
back of the house, leading into an inner area which opens into 
a lane. Going in at the front area door, on the left-hand 
Inhere is a small bedroom, and to the right is the kitchen. 
Beyond the bedroom, to the left, there is a closet and wine- 
cellar. Beyond the kitchen, to the right, there is another 
bedroom, with two windows looking to Mains Street. That 
is marked ‘^No. 5, Madeleine’s bedroom.” The lower sill of 
these windows is about eighteen inches below the pavement of 
Mains Street, and there are iron gratings and stanchions over 
them. The glass of the windows is about six inches from the 
street, so that a person standing in the street, and putting the 
arm through the railings, can quite easily touch the windows; 
and anything let fall inside the railings would fall on a level 
with the sill of the window. Anything so' let fall could be picked 
up by a person opening the window. Where th© passag© passes 
that room there are stairs, then a pantry, and beyond that a 
bedroom, marked on the plan “ C.H. 7.” That is the room 
nearest the back door. On the nghirhand side of th© passage 
there, there are no other rooms ^ Mr. Smith’s house. The 
height of th© room, No. 5, from the floor to the sill of the 
window, is about three or four feet. It is just an ordinary 
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window. The lane at the back of tbe bouse leads from and CO’Nail! 
opens into Mains Street, so that a person has no difficulty in 
getting from Mains Street to the door of the back area. The 
house next to the lane in Mains Street is occupied by Mr. 

Mmnoch and Mr. Douglas. That is a common stair. 

By Mr. Tooto — The door in Mains Street, next to No. 14 of 
plan, is the door of the common stair leading to the houses 
aboTo; that is, the door leading to Mr. Minnoch^s house. The 
plan shows six windows altogether in the sunk floor ; three look 
into the area in front, in Blythswood Square, two to Mains 
Street, and one into the area behind. I can’t say whether all 
of these windows are stanchioned outside with iron bars ; those 
in Mains Street are. I took no note as to the other windows. 

The sill of the windows in the bedroom, No. 5, is three or 
four feet above the floor. I did not measure. There are eight 
steps leading up to the front door of the house. I can’t say 
how many lead down to the area. It is an area of about six 
feet deep. I did not measure the distance between the sill 
of the window and Mams Street. Mains Street inclines towards 
the lane; it is lower towards the lane. I did not try the 
gradient, There is a fall of about six feet between Blythswood 
Square and the lane. That is in a distance of about ninety- 
eight feet There is a wall between the back area and tho 
lane. I did not measure its height. 

The Loki) Justioh-Clerk — You might as well have not made 
a plan at all, sir. 

By the Solioitor-Genbral — was only asked to make a 
ground-plan of each floor. 

The Prisoner’s Decoration was then read as follows. It was 
dated 31st March: — My name is Madeleine Smith. I am a 
native of Glasgow ; twenty-one years of age ; and I reside with 
my father, James Smith, architect, at No. 7 Blythswood Square^, 
Glasgow. For about the last two years I have been acquainted 
with P. Emil© L’Angelier, who was in the employment of 
W, B. Huggins & Co., in Bothwell Street, and who lodged at 
11 Franklin Place. He recently paid his addresses to m#, and 
I have met with him on a variety of occasions. I learned 
about his death on the afternoon of Monday, the 23rd March 
current, from mamma, to whom it had been mentioned by a 
lady named Miss Perry, a friend of M. L’Angelier. I had not 
seen M. L’Angelier for about three weeks before his death, and 
the last time I saw him was on a night about half-past ten 
o’clock. On that occasion he tapped at my bedroom window, 
which is on the ground floor, and fronts Mains Street. I talked 
to Mm from the window, vjhich is stanchioned outside, a.nd 
I did not go out to him, nor did he come in to me. This 
occasion, which, as already said, was about three weeks before 
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Iiis deathj was the last time I saw him. He was in the habit 
of writing notes to me, and I was in the habit of replying to 
him by notes. The last note I wrote to him was on the Friday 
before his death, viz., Friday, the 20th March current. I now 
see and identify that note, and the relative envelope, and they 
are each marked No. 1. In consequence of that note, I expected 
him to visit me on Saturday night, the 21st current, at my 
bedroom window, in the same way as formerly mentioned, but 
he did not come, and sent no notice. There was no tapping 
at my window on said Saturday night, or on the following 
night, being Sunday. I went to bed on Sunday night about 
eleven o^clock, and remained in bed till the usual time of getting 
up next morning, being eight or nine o’clock. In the course 
of my meetings with L’Angelier, he and I had arranged to get 
married, and we had, at one time, proposed September last 
as the time the marriage was to take place, and, subsequently, 
the present month of March was spoken of. It was proposed 
that we should reside in furnished lodgings; but we had not 
made any definite arrangement as to time or otherwise. He 
was very unwell for some time, and had gone to the Bridge 
of Allan for his health ; and he complained of sickness, but I 
have no idea what was the cause of it. I remember giving 
him some cocoa from my window one night some time ago, 
but I cannot specify the time particularly. He took the cup 
in his hand, and barely tasted the contents ; and I gave him 
no bread to it. I was taking some cocoa myself at the time, 
and had prepared it myself. It was between ten and eleven 
p.m. when I gave it tO' him. I am now shown a note or letter, 
and envelope, which are marked respectively No. 2, and I 
recognise them as a note and envelope which I wrote to M. 
L’Angelier, and sent to the post. As I had attributed his 
sickness to want of food, I proposed, as stated in the note, to 
give him a loaf of bread, but I said that merely in a joke, and, 
in point of fact, I never gave him any bread. I have bought 
arsenic on various occasions. The last I bought was a sixpence- 
worth, which I bought in Currie, the apothecary’s, in Sauchiehall 
Street, and, prior to that, I bought other two quantities of 
arsenic, for which I paid sixpence each — one of these in Currie’s, 
and the other in Murdoch, the apothecary’s, shop in Sauchiehall 
Street. I used it all as a cosmetic, and applied it to my face, 
neck, and arms, diluted with water. The arsenic J got in 
Currie’s shop I got there on Wednesday, the 18th March, and 
I used it all on one occasion, having put it all in the basin 
where I was to wash myself. I had been advised to the use 
of the arsenic in the way I have mentioned by a young lady, 
the daughter of an actress, and f had also seen the use of it 
reconamended in the newspapers. The young lady’s name was 
Gtdbilei, and I had met her at school at Clapton, near Londom 
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I did not wisli any of my father’s family to b© aware that I 
was using the arsenic, and, therefore, never mentioned it to 
any of them; and I don’t suppose they or any of the servants 
ever noticed any of it in the basin. When I bought the arsenic 
in. Murdoch’s I am not sure whether I was asked or not what 
it was for, but I think I said it was for a gardener to kill rats 
or destroy vermin about flowers, and I only said this because 
I did not wish them to know that I was going to use it as a 
cosmetic. I don’t remember whether I was asked as to the 
use I was going to make of the arsenic on the other two 
occasions, hut I likely made the same statement about it as I had 
done in Murdoch’s; and on all the three occasions, as required 
in the shops, I signed my name to a book in which the sales were 
entered. On the first occasion I was accompanied by Mary, 
a daughter of Dr. Buchanan, of Dumbarton. For several years 
past Mr. Minnoch, of the Arm of William Houldsworth Co., 
has been coming a good deal about my father’s house, and 
about a month ago Mr. Minnoch made a proposal of marriage 
to me, and I gave him my hand in token of acceptance, but 
no time for the marriage has yet been fixed, and my object in 
writing the note No. 1, before mentioned, was to have a meeting 
with M. L’Angelier to tell him that I was engaged to Mr. 

Minnoch. I am now shown two notes and an envelop© hearing 
the Glasgow postmark of 23rd January, which are respectively 
marked No. 3, and I recognise these as in my handwriting, and 
they were written and sent by me to M. L’Angelier. On the 
occasion that I gave M. L’Angelier the cocoa, as formerly 
mentioned, I think that I used, it must have been known to 
the servants and members of my father’s family, as the package 
containing the cocoa was lying on the mantelpiece in my room, 
but no one of the family used it except myself, as they did not 
seem to like it. The water which I used I got hot from the 
servants. On the night of the 18th, when I used the arsenic 
last, I was going to a dinner party at Mr. Minnoch’s house. I 
never administered, or caused to he administered, to M. 
L’Angelier arsenic or anything injurious. And this I declare to 
b© truth. 

(Signed) “Madhlbot Smith.” 

20. Miss Mart Jaot Bxtohanah, examined by the Solicitor- Maw Jane 
Ghnhral.' — ^D r. Buchanan, of Dumbarton, is my father. I am Buchanan 
acquainted with Miss Smith. On© day last spring (6th March) 

I went into a chemist’s shop in Sauchiehall Street with her; 
it was Currie’s shop. I don’t remember if she told me 
beforehand what she was going in for, but I heard her ask for 
arsenic. She was told by# the shopman that she must sign 
her name to a hook. He did not ask her what she wanted 
with it. I asked her that in the hearing of the shopman, 
and she said it was to kill rats. She got the arsenic. I am 
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not sure, but I think she got sixpenceworth. She brought it 
away with her. When I asked what she was going to do with 
itj and when she said to- kill rats, the shopman suggested 
phosphorus, but she said she had tried that before and was 
unsuccessful, and she would therefore prefer arsenic; hut she 
said that the family was going to Bridge of Allan, and there 
was no danger in leaving it lying about in the town house, as 
it would be put down in the cellars. I think I had no further 
conversation with her about it. I think she asked the shopman 
something about what was a dose, and he said such a quantity 
as she named would kill a great many people. She turned 
to me and said she only wanted it for rats. I said nothing 
more. On leaving the shop I laughed at the idea of a young 
lady buying arsenic ; she said nothing, hut laughed too. That 
was on 6th March. I knew she was going that day to Bridge 
of Allan. I was at !?/:iiool with Miss Smith at Clapton, near 
London. She came after I was there two years, and I 
think she was there a year along with me. I have be© a, 
acquainted with her ever since I have often seen her writc^J 
and am well acquainted with her handwriting. I have beecn 
shown by the Procurator-Fiscal a number of letters, and I 
examined them carefully with the view of ascertaining if they 
were in her handwriting, and I came to' the conclusion that 
they were hers. [It was here arranged, as suggested by thc> 
Lord Justice-Clerk, that witness should go over the letters in 
presence of one of the counsel for each side — the Solioitoi*- 
General for the Crown, and Mr. Moncrieff for tho accused ; 
Mr. Hamilton, depute^clerk of Court, being also present.] I 
marked the letters with my initials. I think it was in the 
autumn of 1862 or 1853 that Miss Smith left school at Clapton ; 
it must have been, I think, 1853'. Her full name is Madeleir.# 
Hamilton Smith. In the course of last spring she wrote to m©, 
telling me she was engaged to be married. That was in the very 
end of February. She said she was engaged to Mr. Minnooh. 
She afterwards spoke to me on the subject on the 6th and 
31st March. On both these occasions she spoke of hersolf sis 
engaged to be married to Mr. Minnoch, and of the marriag^e 
as likely to take place in June. She spoke of no doubt c®r 
difficulty about it at all. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Young — ^I stay at Dumbarton, but 1 
had come up to Glasgow on the 6th. I visited Mr. Smithes 
house at Row, and when I came to Glasgow I called at Blyths- 
wood Square. I called there on 6th March. Miss Madeleine 
was not in when I called, but she came in before I left. W© 
went out together. She said she wished to talk to me of her 
marriage. I had no time to wait, ^nd she then said she would 
walk with me so far on the way home. We went out together, 
and went along the street. There had been an old promise 
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at school that whichever of us was engaged to be married first 
should ask the other to be bridesmaid. We went to Sauchiehall 
Street, and along that street, which was on my way home. 

Currie’s shop is in that street. When we came to it she said, 

Oh, just stop a minute, I want to go into this shop ; will you go 
with me?” I consented, and we went m together I think 
there were two young men behind the counter. Miss Smith 
askod for arsenic, and the shopman said, '^You must sign your 
name.” She said, Oh, 111 sign anything you like.” She 
signed Smith,” and asked if that would do. Before this 
I remember Miss Smith asking the shopman how arsenic was 
sold; and I think she asked, ''Would sixpenceworth be a large 
quantity ? ” I did not sign the book. Everything was done 
very openly. She paid for it. When we were at school at 
Clapton, I remember, whether in a lesson or when reading in the 
evening (I forget which) that an account was given of Styrian 
pea^^ants taking arsenic to give them breath to climb steep 
hills, and about their having a peculiar plumpness and rosiness 
of complexion. I think it was in the course of reading in the 
evenings, I cannot rememher who the governess was. I 
remember a Miss Guibilei. She was a pupil-teacher. She gave 
her services as a teacher in excliango for being taught other 
things herself. She was there, I think, at the time of the 
reading I suppose Miss Smith was there ; I don’t remember ; 
but we were always obliged to he present at these readings, 
and so I should think Miss Smith was there. The rest of 
Miss Smith’s family went to Bridge of Allan on 6th March — 
the day I called. 

To the Lord Justice-Clerk — met Miss Smith by appointment 
on that day at half-past ono ; she had written to me at Dumbar- 
ton, knowing I was to be up. On the 31st T was with her from 
about three to half-past four in her own house. I had been 
visiting in Glasgow at that time for a week or two. 1 was 
staying with Mr. Dickson, Woodside Terrace. Nothing par- 
ticular led me to call on Miss Smith on the 31st. She talked 
of her marriage, but she did not begin about it — asked her. 

This was on a Monday, so that it was on the 30th and not the 
31st that I saw her. 

21. Augusta Guibilei or Walcot, examined by Mr. Mackenzie a. Wal®©! 
— I was a pupil-teacher at a school at Clapton (Mrs. Gorton’s), 
at which Miss Smith was, in the year 1862. I never advised 
her to use arsenic as a cosmetic, or to apply it to her face, neck, 
or arms, mixed with water, nor to use it in any way. I had no 
conversation with her, that I recollect of, about the use of 
arsenic. I believe I had no conversation with her about the 
use of cosmetics in their eicternal application to the skin. I 
recollect one evening, in the course of reading, it was mentioned 
that Swiss mountaineers took arsenic to improve their breathing 
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Waleot in ascending hills, and that those who took it were remarkable 
for plumpness, and a general appearance of good health. I 
belieye I had no conversation with Miss Smith about this 
passage. My maiden name was Augusta Guibilei. 

W. MuFFay 22 William Muerat, a young boy, examined by the Lord 
Advocate — I was servant to Mr. Smith in Blythswood Square. 
I entered his service at November term. I slept in the room on 
the right-hand side going in at the area door, looking into 
Blythswood Square. Miss Smith slept in the room next the 
kitchen, on the right-hand side. That room has two windows 
to Mains Street. There were in the house, besides me, a cook 
and housemaid, Christina Haggart and Charlotte McLean ; they 
slept in the room at the other end of the passage from the 
kitchen, close by the back door. Miss Madeleine sent me to 
an apothecary about four months ago. I never heard of M. 
L'Angelier’s death till I was examined by the Procurator-Fiscal. 
I recollect Miss Madeleine being missed from borne one morning ; 
it would be six weeks or two months before that that she asked 
me to go to the apothccary^s. I was told to get prussic acid. 
She gave me a line with a small phial of prussic acid ” written 
on it. I took it to the apothecary’s. He did not give it. I 
went back and told Miss Smith. She said, ^Wery well, never 
mind.” She said she wanted it for her hands. I can’t recollect 
whether I gave her back the line. I think I got it back from 
the man in the shop. I did not know M. L’Angelier by sight. 
I have posted letters for Miss Smith. I have observed some 
letters with an address like L’Angelier, but I never could make 
out what it was. It was my duty to lock the area gate at 
night ; sometimes I forgot to do it. I remember Sunday, 22nd 
March, I went to bed at ten or thereabouts. I sleep very 
soundly. I heard no noise before the morning. Miss Smith 
had not gone to her room before I went to bed. The day that 
she was missing was on the Thursday after 22nd March. T 
heard about ten o’clock that she had gone away. Mrs. Smith 
told me. Miss Smith came back that night. On Sunday, 22nd 
March, Christina Haggart was ill. She kept her bed till about 
six that evening. I parted from her on the stair, after coming 
down from worship, and went into the kitchen. Miss Smith 
did not tell me where to get the prussic acid. I went into Dr. 
Teaman’s surgery in Sauchiehall Street. 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Facultt — It was the nearest 
shop and at the comer of Cambridge Street. She gavo me the 
line at her bedroom door. She called to me. I was in the 
kitchen. She spoke quite loud. I don’t know that anybody 
heard her. The other servants were in the kitchen. They 
©oiild hear her if they were listening. She told me to take 
©are of the prussic acid, for it was poison. The shopman 
asked who it was for, and I told him. He said to tell her 
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that sh© (x>iiM not get it without a physician’s line, and that It w. Bfiippaj 

was rank poison. I had been once or twice in the shop ; but 

the boy in the shop knew where I came from. Last winter 

Mr. and Mrs. Smith, Mr. John Smith, Miss Bessie, Miss Janet, 

and Miss Madeleine Smith were members of the family living 

in Blythswood Square. Miss Madeleine is the eldest, Bessie 

the second, and Janet the youngest. Miss Janet looks like a 

girl of between twelve and thirteen. Miss Janet always slept 

with Miss Madeleine — ^in the same room and bed. I had no 

charge of the back door. I had charge of the area gate and 

the upper front of the area door. I believe the cook, 

Charlotte McLean, generally locked the back door and the front 
area door. On Sunday evening, 22nd March, all the family 
and servants were at prayers. Miss Madeleine was there also. 

Mn© o’clock is the usual hour for prayers, and they were 
about the usual hour that night. When I came downstairs 
I went into the kitchen and stopped about five minutes, and 
then went to bed. I waited at breakfast next morning as 
usual. Miss Smith was there just as usual. At this time a 
young man named Mackenzie was visiting Christina Haggart; 
she is married to him now. Miss Smith and Miss Janet some- 
times got hot water before going to bed. They got it from 
the kitchen in a jug, not in a kettle. I did not see Mackenzie 
that Sunday night. There are several windows in the sunk 
storey — ^two in tlae kitchen, one in my room, two in Miss Smith’s 
room, and one in the housemaid’s room- — six in all ; they are 
all secured with iron stanchions ; I am not sure about the 
housemaid’s, but all the others are. 

Ke-exaiuined by the Lord Advocate — ^There are two window® 
in Miss Madeleine’s room. They look to* Mains Street. The 
sill of one of the windows of her bedroom is a little below 
the street, nearly flush with the pavement. I heard no noise 
in th© house on the night of the 22nd. I heard nobody go out 
or come in. The key of the area gate was sometimes kept in 
my room, and sometimes in the kitchen. There were two 
key®, one of them hung on a nail in the kitchen ; very seldom 
both were in th© kitchen. The key of the front area door was 
hanging near my room. The key of th© back gat© was taken 
charge of by th© housemaid; any person could have got it 
There is a gate and a door opening to the lane. I spoke of 
th© key of the gate. Th© key of the door is generally left 
in the door, and also the key of the front door. 

By the Dean of Faculty — ^There is no gate at th© back ; it 
is a wooden door. There is a wall about six feet high. There 
is broken glass on th© top of it There are two keys for the 
area gate. 

23. GrBORasj Tbamak, examined by the Lord Adtooati — am e.Ymmrn 
a medical man in Glasgow, and have a laboratory in Saucliiehall 
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Gr Teaman Street. I remember bearing of M. L’Angelie/s death. It 
was a day or two after bis death. Tb© Glasgow election was 
on 31st March. I beard of it before that. On bearing of it, 

I recollected the circumstance of a paper containing writing 
baying been presented to m© by my assistant, on wbicb were 
written the words, Half an ounce of prussic acid.^^ I baye no 
means of saying, with any degree of certainty, bow long that 
would be before L^Angelier’s death. I should say it would b© 
from four to eight weeks. I went into tb© shop when the 
line was brought to me. I saw a boy, who said be cam© 
from Miss Smith, Blytbswood Square. I ^sked whether b© 
knew what be wanted, and be said be thought it was poison. 
I then said that if Miss Smith would call herself I would see 
whether or not she should have it. I did not giy© it to him. 
Miss Smith did not come, so far as I saw or heard of. 

Stewart 24. James Stewart — I heard of Miss Smith being apprehended. 
I was then in Dr. Teaman’s service. I recollect a hoy coming 
to the shop for prussic acid. To the best of my recollection, 
it was six or eight weeks before I heard of Miss Smith’s 
apprehension. 

Cross-examined — knew the boy Murray. H© had often 
been at the laboratory before. 

Miss Buchakan recalled — I have had shown to me a number 
of letters marked with my initials. I satisfied myself they 
are in Miss Smith’s handwriting. Mr. Moncrieff (one of the 
counsel for the prisoner) showed me a number of letters and 
envelopes, and I satisfied myself they were in Miss Smith's 
handwriting, excepting some envelopes. I have initialed a 
sheet of paper containing the numbers of these letters. Except- 
ing some envelopes, all the documents are in Miss Smith’s hand- 
writing. [The said sheet of paper was here handed in.] 
a. Murdoch 25. George Murdoch, examined by the Lord Advocate — 
am partner in the fiim of Murdoch Brothers, druggists, Sauchie- 
hall Street. We keep a registry book of the poisons sold by 
u®, which I now identify- In it is entered all the arsenic we 
sell by retail. Under date 21st February we have an entry — 
“February 21 — Miss Smith, 7 Blytbswood Square, 6d. worth of 
arsenic for garden and country-house. — ^M. H. Smith.” This 
is also initialed by me. I recollect that purchase being made. 
It was made by Miss Smith herself. As far as I remember, 
she was alone. I was engaged in one of the back rooms when 
our assistant (Dickie) called my attention to a lady who wished 
to purchase sixpenceworth of arsenic. I went forward and 
saw Miss Smith. She recognised me, and bowed. I named the 
form that was required in the sale of it, and requested to know 
for what purpose it was needed, '^and she answered, “ F or the 
garden and country house.” I was aware Mr. Smith had a 
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country house on the Gareloch, and I directed my assistant 0. Miii?d€di 
to put up the arsenic ; while he did so I mad© the entry in the 
hook, which Miss Smith signed, and I signed it as a witness. 

I don^t remember seeing the parcel made up ; but the usual 
mode is to put it in a double parcel It was common whit© 
arsenic, mixed with soot in the proportion required by the 
Act. I think nothing else passed- I saw her again some three 
days after; she called and inquired if arsenic should not be 
white I said it required to he sold mixed with something 
else. She did not purchase any more on that occasion. Some 
time afterwards |ny assistant (Dickie) deliwered to Dr. Penny 
some arsenic from the same bottle. I was there when Dicki© 
gave it. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Youno — ^My shop is about three or 
four minutes’ walk from Blythswood Square. Miss Smith and 
her family were in the habit of dealing with my shop. Miss 
Smith got 1 oz of arsenic for the 6d. I don’t remember if she 
paid it. I have seen an entry, in Dickie’s handwriting, of sales 
on that day to Mr. Smith — “ Two dozen soda water, 6d. worth of 
arsenic, send and charge,” with a mark that the arsenic was 
sent. The entiy is in the daily Jotter and posted into the day- 
book and ledger in Mr. Smith’s account^ — ^all in the regular 
course of our book-keeping. I understood the quantity of soot 
used in the arsenic was an ounce to the pound. That is more 
soot than the statute requires, but that was the proportion we 
used. I don’t recollect the date that Dr. Penny got arsenic 
from the same jar. 

Ee-examined by the Lord Advocate — I can’t say with cer- 
tainty if Miss Smith paid for the arsenic. My impression, 
when first called on to speak in reference to this matter, was 
that it had boon paid, but on seeing this entry I felt certain 
in my own mind that it had not been paid. 

By Mr. Yoxjng — ^A s soon as I saw this entry in the book I 
communicated the fact to the Fiscal. 

26 James Dickie, examined by the Lord Advocate — I was JamnsBIteij 
Mr. Murdoch’s assistant last February. I knew Miss Smith 
by sight. I recollect her coming to purchase arsenic. She 
said she wanted to send it to the gardener at the country 
house. I can’t recollect if she mentioned the purpose. She 
got it; and the phial shown me contains arsenic from our 
shop, prepared in the same manner as that furnished to Miss 
Smith. The arsenic sold to her was registered in the registry 
book, and signed by her. I can’t recollect if it was paid for 
at the time; it was entered in the account book as unpaid; 
the account has not been rendered; she took the arsenic with 
her. I delivered some arsemic to Professor Penny on 18th 
April; it was from the same bottle as that from which the 
arsenic Miss Smith got was taken* 
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Jamas Cross-examined by Mr. Youitg — I have been six years in Mr. 

Murdoch's, The Smiths dealt with the shop, and on Slst 
February Mr. Smith had an account standing in our books, 

I made the entry about the arsenic at the time; I entered it 
first in the scroll book at the counter, as unpaid and though 
I have no recollection on the subject, that satisfies me it was 
not paid. The entry was entered up in the other books. There 
is some soda water entered on the same day for Mr. Smith. 
I have no recollection of Miss Smith giving the order for it. 
©aoFgeC. C-BORGi Carruthbrs Haliburton, examined by the Loro 

HaMturton Advocate — I am assistant to Mr. Currie, chemist, Sauchiehall 
Street. I identify our registry-book for the sale of poisons. 
Under date 6th March, 1857, I see an entry — “ March 6, Miss 
Smith, 7 Blythswood Square — arsenic, one ounce, kill rats.” I 
signed it, and it is also signed “ M. H. Smith ” I knew her by 
sight before that. A lady was with her on that occasion. She 
asked for 6d. worth of arsenic I asked her what for, and she 
said it was to kill rats. I told her we were not fond of selling 
arsenic for that purpose, because it was so dangerous; I recom- 
mended phosphorus paste, which I said would answer very well 
She told me she had used it, but it had failed. She said the 
rats were in the house in Blythswood Square. She told me the 
family were going from home next day, and that she would 
be careful to see it put down herself. She got the arsenic. It 
was mixed with indigo. The phial, No. 212, was given by me to 
Dr. Penny in April, and it contains arsenic from the same bottle 
as that sold to Miss Smith. Miss Smith paid for the arsenic 
she got, and took it away. In the registry-book (No. 186) there 
is also an entry under date 18th March. There are no other 
entries this year excepting these two. That entry is — ^''Miss 
Smith, 7 Blythswood Square — arsenic, one ounce, to kill rats ; 
and it is signed like the other. I recollect her coming for that. 
She asked for other 6d. worth, and said the first was so effectual 
— she having found eight or nine large rats lying dead — ^that 
she had come back to get the dose renewed. Mr. Currie was in 
at that time. He made some objections ; he said he never sold 
it except to parties we knew, and to parties of respectability; 
and he was about to refuse it when I told him that I had given 
her it on a former occasion, from the same bottle. A young 
lady — I suppose her sister — ^was with her. I never heard of 
arsenic such as I gave Miss Smith being used as a cosmetic. A 
preparation of arsenic is used as a depilatory for taking hairs 
off the face, that is the yellow sulphuret of arsenic. She paid 
for the arsenic. 

Cross-examined by Mr, Youno — B oth purchases were made 
quite openly, I don’t know who»aocompanied Miss Smith on 
the first occasion. They were speaking together while I was 
putting up the arsenic. The young lady with Miss Smith 
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remarked that she thought arsenic was white, and I said we George C. 
had to colour it according to the Act of Parliament. I had Haliburton 
never before seen the young lady who was with her on the 
second occasion. She was a grown-up young lady; not the lady 
who was first with her. I mixed the arsenic myself with the 
colouring matter. It was indigo. I put in the proper quantity 
ordered by the Act. 

To the Loed Jijsticb-Clbek — ^The yellow sulphuret is quite a 
different thing from the white arsenic. It is used as a 
depilatory, because it so affects the skin as to bring out the 
roots of the liair^ That is the very opposite action from that 
of a cosmetic I think any preparation of arsenic as a cosmetic 
would be extremely dangerous ; it is not a thing we sell for that 
purpose. Fowler’s preparation is four grains of arsenic to an 
ounce of fluid. 

By the Lord Advocate — Miss Smith said on the first occasion 
that rats were to be killed in the Blythswood Square house; 
and she spoke of these rats on the second occasion. 

28. John Currie, examined by the Lord Advocate — I am a 
chemist and druggist in Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow. I do not 
know the accused by sight. I remember a lady who gave the 
name of Miss Smith being in my shop on 18th March last. 

No. 186 is my registry-book ; in it I see an entry of one ounce 
of arsenic, signed “ M. H. Smith,” and also signed by my 
assistant He was dispensing at the counter; but seeing she 
was not being served I went forward and asked what she wanted. 

He said Poison to kill rats.” I suggested phosphorus paste ; 
he said she had got some arsenic before. I said to Miss Smith 
we would much rather give her something else than arsenic. 

She did not insist on having it, but she said she would prefer it. 

I then objected that we never sold arsenic to any one without 
entering it in a book, and that she must sign her name, and 
state the purpose to which it was to be applied. She said 
she had no objection to this, and from her apparent respect- 
ability and frankness I had no suspicion, and told the young 
man to give it to her. She got an ounce of coloured arsenic^ 
the same kind that Dr. Penny got. I did not hear her say where 
the rats were. I think she said the former supply of arsenic 
had answered very well, but I could not be positive. She paid 
for the arsenic. I think there was a young lady with her. 

29. William Camrsib — I am in the service of Mr. Smith. He campsl* 
has a country house at Rowaleyn, Row. I have been in his 

service since 1855. I never got any arsenic or poison from 
Miss Smith to kill rats. I don’t recollect of having any con- 
versation with her on the subject. I never had any arsenic 
there for that purpose. # 

By Mr, Yootg — ^W e were very much troubled with rats, and 
we had used phosphorus paste, or some such thing, for them. 
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W, Cftinpsi© found it to be effectual, and we got quit of them partly, 
but not altogether. 

t, Olipliant 30 . Robbet Oliphaht, examined by the Lord Advocate — I 
am a stationer at Helensburgh. I know the prisoner. She used 
to deal in our shop for envelopes and note-paper. I have seen 
her handwriting. I was shown a number of letters by the 
Procurator-Fiscal; they were in Miss Smith’s handwriting. I 
recognised some of the envelopes as being bought at my shop. 
They were stamped wth the initials H. S.” They were 
stamped for her by me. No. 67 is one of these envelopes. 

31, William Harper Mirroch, examined by the Solioitob- 
Genbral — I am a merchant in Glasgow, and a partner of the 
firm of John Houldswprth & Co. I live in Mains Street, above 
the house of Mr. James Smith. I have been intimately 
acquainted with his family for upwards of four years. In the 
course of last winter I paid my addresses to Miss Smith, and 
1 made proposals of marriage to her on 12th March. She 
accepted. The time of our marriage was fixed between us. 
Previously to that I had asked her generally, without reference 
to any time. That was as far back as 28th January. I did 
so personally. My attentions to her, I understood, had been 
such as to make her quite aware that I was paying my addresses 
to her. She accepted me on the 28th of January, and we arranged 
it more particularly on 12th March From 28th January to the 
end of March there was nothing which suggested any doubt 
to my mind as to the engagement continuing. I had no idea 
that she was engaged to any other person, and I was 
aware of no attachment or peculiar intimacy between her 
and any other man. The marriage was fixed for 18th June. 
Last season I made Miss Smith a present of a necklace; it was 
some time in January, before the 28th. She went along with 
her family to Bridge of Allan on 6th March, and she remained 
there till the l7th. I visited the family while they were there. 
After leaving I received a letter from Miss Smith. I identify 
it (No. 133); it is dated Monday merely. After she came 
home from Bridge of Allan she dined in my house with her 
father and mother; that was on 19th March. I met her at 
dinner again at Mr. Middleton’s on 25th March; I was not 
aware of anything wrong at that time. I called on Thursday 
morning, the 26th, at her father’s house. She was not in the 
house ; I was informed she had left the house. With her brother 
I went to Rowaleyn to look for her. We went by train to 
Greenock, and then on board the steamer, and we found her 
on board; it was going to Helensburgh, and then to Row; it 
called at Roseneaih, and then returned to Greenock. We found 
her in the steamer a little after t-\fo o’clock. She said she was 
going to Rowaleyn. I went thither with her and her brother; 
and then we ordered a carriage, and drove her up to Glasgow 
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to her father’s house. On reaching Glasgow I had no conrersa- w, H. Mianosfc 
tion with Miss Smith. I saw her again on the Saturday follow- 
ing. I had by this time heard a rumour that something was 
wrong; she told me on the Saturday that she had written a 
letter to M. L’Angelier, the object of which was to get back 
some letters which she had written to him preyiously. She 
made no further statement at that time. I saw her again 
on the Sunday; there was no conversation on the subject then. 

I saw her on Monday and Tuesday; on Tuesday morning she 
alluded to the report that L’Angelier had been poisoned with 
arsenic, and she Remarked that she had been in the habit of 
buying arsenic, as she had learned at Clapton School that it 
was good for the complexion. I had heard a rumour that he 
had been poisoned She said nothing further, and that was the 
last time I saw her. Before she made these statements to me 
I was not aware that she was acquainted with L’Angelier. I 
was not acquainted with him myself. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Facitltt — On the evening of 
19 til February I do not recollect where I was. I remember 
being at the opera about that time — [referring to book] — ^yes; 

I was at the opera on that night, and Miss Smith and my sister 
were with mo. We called for Miss Smith. We went to the 
opera about half-past seven o’clock; we got home about eleven 
o’clock. Miss Smith returned with us. She had been with us 
all the evening. The cab stopped at her door, and she went 
into her house I did not observe who received her on that 
occasion; somebody opened the door. On 26th March I sug- 
gested the probability of Miss Smith having gone to Row. Her 
father had a house there, in which a servant was living at the 
time, and I thought she might be there. In consequence I and 
her brother went down When we met her on the steamer I 
asked her why she had left home, leaving her friends distressed 
about her; but I requested her not to reply then, as there 
were too many peojilo present. I renewed the inquiry at 
Eowaleyn, and she said she felt distressed that her papa and 
mamma should be so much annoyed at what she had done. Mr. 

Smith told me that she had left the house that morning; and 
I asked him the reason, and he said it had been some old love 
affair. I understood her to refer to that in the answer she made 
to me. She gave me no further explanation. She said not to 
prcvss her, and she would tell me all again. We were only about 
three-quarters of an hour at Row. We took her back to her 
father’s house, and left her there. On 31st March it was 
she who introduced the subject of L’Angelier’s death, referring 
to the report of his having been poisoned; that was about 
half-past nine in the morning. I called and inquired for Mrs. 

Smith; I had heard she was unwell. My meeting with Miss 
Smi'tti was accidental I have mentioned all that passed on 
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W^IiMinnoeli the occasion. On the 28th I reminded her of the promise she 
made to me at Eow, that she would tell me all by and by. I 
had not heard the name of L’Angelier then. She did not men- 
tion his name. I think she said she had written to a Frenchman 
to get back her letters. I did not know who the Frenchman 
was. On the 25th I called before going to Mr. Middleton’s. 
I called for Mr. Smith, but I did not see him — ^he was unwell, 
and in bed. I took Miss Smith to Mr. Middleton’s. He is the 
minister of the United Presbyterian Church which they attend, 
M. Clark 32. Mrs. Maegaret Houston or Clark, examined by the 
Solicitor-General — I am the wife of Peter r Clark, curator of 
the Koyal Botanic Gardens, Glasgow. The late M. L’Angelier 
liyed with us for two years He went from my house to Mrs. 
Jenkins’s, Franklin Place I was very intimately acquainted 
with him when he lived in my house. I formed a very good 
impression of his character. He seemed very steady and 
temperate; he never was late out while he lived in my house. 
I was led to believe that he attended church regularly; he 
attended St. Jude’s Episcopal Chapel (Mr. Miles’). TIis general 
health was good. He occasionally visited my house after he 
went to Mrs. Jenkins’s. I observed that, a month or two before 
his death, his health became affected. He has spoken to me 
about a lady. I don’t exactly remember when he did so; it 
was while he lived in my house — I think in the first year that 
he lived with me. He told me her name; it was Miss Smith. 
He spoke of her by her first name, Madeleine,” and by 
^^Mimi.” He gave me to understand that there was a mutual 
attachment between him and this lady. He said they cor- 
responded by letter, and that they were in the way of meeting. 
He told me of an interruption to the correspondence. I don’t 
remember when that was; it was while he lived in my house. 
He said the intimacy wasi afterwards resumed, I understood 
that it was interrupted because of Miss Smith’s father’s dis- 
pleasure. I understood from him that the correspondence 
subsisted while he was living at Mrs. Jenkins’s. He told me 
Miss Smith and he were to be married, but he did not say 
when. I last saw him on 5t'h or 6th March. He called at my 
house. He did not speak of Miss Smith that day. He left my 
house about the beginning of July, 1856, and went to Mrs. 
Jenkins’s. Shortly before his death he spoke of a second inter- 
ruption to his intimacy with Miss Smith. That was within 
two months of his death. He told me that he was afraid they 
would not get their end accomplished, as Miss Smith’s father 
was putting stronger obstacles than ever in the way. He 
said nothing further at that time. He afterwards spoke on 
the subject, and said something the same effect. He spoke 
of no coolness between Miss Smith and himself. Last time 
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lie was at the Botanic Gardens he got some gold or silTor Clark 
fish. That was about 5th or 6th March. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Yotjjs'G — He came to my house first 
in May, 1854. He complained of the climate not agreeing 
with him. He did not say particularly how it disagreed with 
him. He said that he was occasionally troubled with diarrhoea, 
or with symptoms approaching to that. I understood from 
himself that, on one occasion when he visited Helensburgh, 
he had been attacked with something like cholera. He had 
gone to visit M. De Mean there. He told me he was not in 
the practice of taking a cholera medicine; but he told me that 
he took it at that time. I saw the cholera medicine in his 
room It was labelled Preparation used for cholera.^' I under- 
stood from him that he was not acquainted with Miss Smithes 
family. I understood his correspondence with her was clandes- 
tine. When he said he was to be married to her, he said his 
intention was to have the banns secretly proclaimed — I mean 
by that, unknown to her parents; and that he intended, on 
the Monday following, to have a carriage ready, and to drive 
to chapel and be married. He did not say that he arranged 
with any particular person to marry them, nor did he mention 
what chapel 

Ke-examined by the Solicitob-Gbitebal — He had a very great 
horror of taking medicine. 

33. Thomas Fi^eming Kennedy, examined by the Lord t, f. Keiwi©<ii 
Advocate — I am cashier to Huggins & Co, Glasgow. I knew 
L’Angclier for about four years and a half, during which he 
was in Huggins & Co.'s employment. I was intimately 
acquainted with him. He v;as in the habit of coming frequently 
to my house. He was a well-behaved, well-principled, religious 
young man. I had a great regard for him. I had ample 
means of judging of his character and conduct- He enjoyed 
general good health while in our warehouse. I never thought 
him very strong. He was not much off duty from bad health 
till latterly. I think his health first became affected, in 

February. I am not sure if he was ill in January; but in 
February be was laid up for a week. He got better, and 
came back again to the warehouse; then he got worse, and on 
9th March he got leave of absence. I think it was on the 
morning of 23rd February that he got ill— he came into my 
room and said, '' I am ill, very ill, and have been ill the night 
before." I asked what was the matter, and advised him to go 
home. He said he had fallen down on his bedroom floor at 
night before going to bed, and felt so ill that he could not 
call for assistance. He did not say what he had been doing, 
or where he had been the ds^ before. J must have seen him 
on the 21st (Saturday), as he was at business that day. He 
was confined to the house from 23rd February to Sunday, let 
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f,f, Kaaaady j |-)im on 1st March. I think that was the first 

day he was out He spoke before his death of an attachment 
to Miss Smith, Blythswood Square. He said very little; and 
I knew nothing further than that there was an intimacy till 
shortly before his death. He came to me one morning in 
February and said, with tears in his eyes, that he had received 
a letter, demanding back all the correspondence. I advised 
him strongly to give hack the letters, hut he would not. That 
would be about a fortnight before 23rd February. He said 
'that she wrote that a coolness had arisen, and asking back her 
letters; I understood she had written that ther© was a coolness 
on the part of both He said he would never allow her to 
marry another man as long as he lived. I said it was very 
foolish; he said he knew it was, that it was infatuation He 
said, Tom, she will be the death of me That was about 
the last conversation I had with him. The last time I saw him 
was on 9th March, when he left to go to Edinburgh. I knew 
his handwriting well. No. 145 is a letter written by him to me. 

Bridge of Allan, 

Friday, 20th Mai'ch. 

Dear Tom, — I was sorry to h-ear from Thuau that you were laid 
up. I hope by this time you are better. ^ Are you well enough 
to come here to-rnorrow? There is a train at 12 30 4.16, and 
6.16. I think it would do you good. Plenty of lodgings to be 
had here. If you come/, it is of no use writing, as the latest post 
arriving is 10 a.m. ; but as the walk to the train is short I shall 
be on the lookout. I am two doors from the station in Union 
Street. 

I am getting short of tin , bring with you, please, two or three 
pounds, or, if not, send them. I was in Stirling to-day, but it 
was very cold, so I came hack again. I have, I fear, slept in 
damp sneets, for all my timbers are quite sore. I weary by 
myself here, and I long to be back again. The place is worth 
seeing, but as dull as a chimney can. 

Yours very sincerely, 

P. Emile L’Angblibr. 

No. 127 is a letter from UAngelier to myself — 

Dear Tom, — I arrived safe, and feel a deal better; it is much 
warmer than Glasgow. The wind is south; I never saw finer 
weather. . , 

I enclose you a P.O. order, which please get cashed for me. 
Pens and ink, also wafers, are very scarce, and not to be had at 
present. 

In expectation of seeing you on Saturday, George McCall bought 
a bottle of pickles warranted free from copper. I shall be at the 
arrival of the train leaving Glasgow at 4.16 p.m. Drop a line 
if you are coming, or else you will have no dinner.— Yours, &c., 

Emile L’Angelibr. 

There is a P.S. in another hand, by a gentleman named 
McCall, a friend of mine and LiAngelier The post-mark is 

Edinburgh, March 13.” There is another post-mark, 

Glasgow.” 
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No. 129 is a letter also in UAngelier’s handwriting — T, P. Kaunas 

Edinburgh, Monday. 

Bear Tom, — We received your note on Saturday, and were very 
sorry to hear you were unwell and unable to come. In one respect 
it was lucky, as it poured all Saturday afternoon 

I hear at Bridge of Allan it is very cold, and snow. I think 
I will start for there to-morrow I don’t feel so well as I did, 
hut I think it is the want of sleep I think the P.O. people 
beautifully ignorant not to know a man’s name from a woman’s. 

I shall write to Oxford about it 

I suppose I am not wanted yet; if I should be, let me know, 
please Don’t se^nd any more letters to P.O, here after 10 a.m. 
to-morrow. 

Excuse haste, and believe me your sincere friend, 

B. Emile L’Angelier. 

I received the letters you addressed to me, and another to-day. 

[Shown No 177, a pocket-book or memorandum-book.] 

I see some memoranda there, beginning lltb February, 1857. 

The entries are all in L’AngoIier^s handwriting, except the on© 
on 14tli March^ — the last in the book — of which I am not sure. 

That entry is — '' Saw the gallery of paintings — din© with 
McCall. I was asked in one of the letters to dine at M^CalFs 
on that Saturday. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Factoty — I never saw that 
book in L’Angelier’s possession, or before I saw it at the 
FiscaFs. 

The Lord Auvocats here proposed to read the whole entries 
in the memorandum-book. 

The Dean op Faculty objected; and the argument on the 
point was postponed till later. 

Examination resumed by tbe Lord Advocate — I identify th© 
tbre© letters and envelope shown m© as bearing DAngoHeFs 
writing on them. I have seen letters in a foinal© hand coming 
for him, and I knew from him that they came from Miss 
Smith. I don^t know where L’Angelier put the letters he got 
from her. After his death, Mr. Stevenson gave me a bunch 
of keys belonging to L^Angelier. I knew there were documents 
in his desk. We had gone through them on the Monday of 
his death to try to find his mother’s address. I think wo 
read one or two of his letters. Stevenson looked them 
up and gave me the key. I saw them locked up. There was 
nothing in th© letters that induced us to take any step as to 
his death. On tlie Tuesday we again looked more closely 
over them. I did not read them with attention. They were 
again locked up, and I got the key. On th© day the Fiscal 
sent for the letters they were all put into a paper box, which was 
sealed. I initialed it. They^were all given up. 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Faculty — ^In February 
Ii’Angelier first told me of Miss Smith’s desire to break off 
her engagement with him; I can’t say th© exact day. I 
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T, F* Kennedy think that was the only occasion he said so. The conversation 
took place in my room in the warehonse. L^Angelier came 
to me between 10 and 11 a.ni crying; he said he had received 
a letter from Miss Smith that morning asking back her letters, 
and wishing the correspondence to cease, and he said that 
a coolness had arisen. I said, ''You ought to give up the 
letters and he done with it,” and I remarked that the lady 
was nob worthy of him. He said he would not give up the 
letters; he said so distinctly, determinedly; he said he was 
determined to keep them, but he threatened, at the same 
time, to show them to her father. I told him he was very 
foolish, and that he had much better give them up. He said, 
" No, I won^t ; she shall never marry another man as long as I 
live.” He also said, "Tom, it is an infatuation; shell be the 
death of me.” He was exceedingly excited dunng the whole 
time. I heard him say on one occasion, I don’t recollect 
when, "I wish I was six feet under the ground.” This was 
before the time I am speaking of. I took no notice of that; 
I never supposed that anything was wrong with him. I think 
his first serious illness wasi in February; but I think he was 
slightly complainmg some time in January. I don’t remember 
what his illness then was. I have heard him say on several 
occasions that he was subject to attacks of bowel complaint. 
Two occasions I recollect of, but I can’t say when — ^months 
before his death. I don’t remember his saying that he had a 
bad attack of cholera in Belgium. I know he visited a place 
called Badgemore Castle. It was last summer or the summer 
before. I don’t recollect his saying he had an illness there. 
I cannot tell the day the letters were taken from the desk 
in the warehouse by the authorities They were put in a 
large paper-box; all the letters in the desk were put in. 
Stevenson was present. Our object in reading the letters was 
to discover his mother’s address. We did not find it; it 
was got otherwise. There was no inventory of the letters 
made, I believe. 

Re-examined by the Loan Advocate — ^No one else had access 
to the desk while I had the keys. On Wednesday, I think, 
I gave them to Stevenson. He asked for them, but did not 
say for what. When the letters went away they were, I 
think, in the same state as when I found them; I think we 
were careful to replace those read in their envelopes. I can’t 
recollect what letters we read. I did not see any letters 
expressing a coolness on Miss Smith’s part. Those we read 
were old, of date 1855. L’Angelier’s mother lives in Jersey. 

Robebt Oliphaitt, recalled, examined by the Lobd Advocate 
— have looked at the letters, and have made a note of the 
result of my inspection of them. 

By the Dsah of FAOtjLTT — I did not get a die made for Miss 
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Smith. The die might suit any person’s name with these 
initials. I had the letters; they are moveable. It is the 
same as if they had been printed. 

34. John Murray, examined by Mr. Mackbnzib — am a 
sheriff-officer in Glasgow. I got a warrant on 30th March to 
go to the office of Huggins &; Co'., and Bernard M'Lauchlin went 
with me. I saw Mr. Stevenson and Mr. Kennedy. I told 
Mr. Stevenson my object in calling — ^to search the desk. He 
opened the desk, and I took a quantity of letters and papers, 
and the other contents, from it. I put them into a paper box, 
which was then sealed up in Mr. Stevenson’s presence, and I 
left it with instructions to send it to the Procurator-FiscaFs 
office. It was initialed by Mr, Stevenson and Mr. Kennedy 
in my presence. I saw it afterwards in the Fiscal’s office; 
it was still sealed. I broke the seal the next day in presence 
of the Fiscal and Mr. Stevenson. The box and its contents 
were handed over to Mr. Wilson, assistant in the Fiscal’s office. 
I did not mark the letters at that time, or distinguish them 
in any way. Two days afterwards I did so. I got them 
from Mr. Wilson to mark. I found a portfolio in the desk, 
and a cake of cocoa, which I marked particularly. I don’t 
remember seeing a memorandum hook in the desk, but I 
observed it in the box when it was opened. The cake of 
cocoa was given to Wilson. After I had sealed the box at 
Huggins’s, I went to L’AngelieFs lodgings, and M'Lauchlin and 
Stevenson went with me. Mrs. Jenkins pointed out his room 
and his repositories. When she left the room we made a 
thorough search. Mr. Stevenson produced the keys and we 
opened the repositories. I found letters in a portmoanteau, 
and also in a desk. W© did not open the tourist’s bag. I 
took possession of all the letters. M'Lauchlin carried them 
away wrapped up in brown paper. I accompanied him. It 
was late in the evening, and he took them to his lodgings by 
my directions. Next morning they were brought to the Fiscal’s 
office. The parcel was not sealed in Mrs. Jenkins’s. I got 
them from M^Lauchlin next morning. I took them to our 
office, and locked them in a drawer till we marked them. 
After they were marked they were handed over to Mr. Wilson. 
The nineteen letters shown me were among those taken by 
me. I found a small tourist’s bag; it was locked. I delivered 
it to Mr, Wilson. I found also in the lodgings a number of 
bottles; M'Lauohlin took them away to his lodgings till next 
morning, when h© brought them to me, and I locked them 
up in a drawer along with the letters. They were handed 
to Mr. Wilson on 1st April, and Dr. Penny got some. I went 
to the house 7 Blythswood Square on 31st March, and searched 
the prisoner’s bedroom. I found the phial, No. 184, in that 
bedroom. The photograph, No. 180, was found in her bedroom 
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John UnTFay in a trunk in a small recess unlocked. I went tlirougli ike 
druggists and surgeons in Glasgow to inquire as to the sal© of 
arsenic in December, January, February, and March last. I 
found some of them kept no arsenic at all; others kept it, 
but did not sell it; from the registers of those who sold it I 
copied the entries. 

Q. Did you find any sold to a person named L^Angeliert 

Ihe Dbait of Faculty objected that this was not evidence, 
and, the witness having been removed, he argued that, although 
this might be a useful and important investigation for the 
Crown to make, it surely could not be contended that a police- 
man was to speak to the registers of the sal© of arseni© in all 
the shops in Glasgow. 

The Lobd Advocati^ — ^We only wish to prove that UAngelieFs 
name is not in these registers as a purchaser of arsenic. 

The Court decided that the question was competent; it was 
simply to prove that L'AngelieFs name was not found in the 
registers ; it did not prove that he had not bought arsenic under 
another name, or in some other place. 

Witness recalled — I found in non© of the registers arsenic 
as having been sold to L'Angelier. I extended my inquiries to 
Coatbridge, and along the road between Glasgow and Coatbridge, 
and also at Stirling and Bndge of Allan, and I found no such 
entry anjnvhere. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Youno — I canT say how many shops 
I went to in Glasgow. I kept a note of all the places I visited. 
In the note I have there are forty-seven druggists’ shops 
mentioned. I went to other shops; we went to those we saw 
on our way, but which were not in the Glasgow Directory. I 
made that note at the time. I made the visits some days prior 
to 16th May. It took several days to do so. This list was 
not the list I cairied about with me. I made at up from 
another list. I examined the statutory registry in each shop 
where a register was kept. I entered in the list all the places 
visited, whether they sold arsenic or not. I did not find a 
register in every place where arsenic was sold. I remember 
four shops where this was the case. I did not visit the shops 
of any drysalters or any manufacturing chemists. I made 
the examination of deceased’s lodgings on Monday, 30th March. 
It was commenced shortly after five o’clock in the afternoon, 
and we were engaged in it till eight o’clock. Deceased had 
only one room. I think I examined all the repositories pointed 
out by Mrs. Jenkins as belonging to the deceased. We examined 
the press, the wardrobe, a portmanteau, and a desk, and found 
things. We took no note of the things we found in each of 
these places, but I kept them all weparate — the letters found in 
the portmanteau in on© parcel, and those found in the desk in 
another. The parcels were not labelled. I marked on one 
Its 
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o! tliem “ trunk/^ signifying the letters that were found in MuFafu 
the portmanteau. I knew, of course, that the other letters 
were found in the desk. M%auchlin took them to his house, 
and brought them to the County Buildings, to my room, about 
9.30 next morning. I locked them up till I marked them. 

There were so many things that it took us some time to mark 
them. We began to do so four or five days afterwards; w© 
were not continuously at them ; it took us for eight or ten 
days. I put desk, lodgings,’^ lodgings,^’ and trunk, 
according to where they were found — these were our marks. 

M^Lauchlin wasrwith me when I marked them, and when I 
did so I handed them to him, and he put on his initials They 
were given to the Fiscal when I had finished marking them; 
that would be two or three weeks after. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — And during all that period no person 
examined the letters to see what information could be collected 
from them? 

Witness — None. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — That was an expeditious way of 
pressing on a precognition in such a case. 

By Mr. Young — I labelled the bottles on 1st April in mj 
own room, assisted by M'Lauchlin. He kept them the first 
night. One or two labels on the bottles were not written by 
me. There is nothing on the labels to show when they were 
attached The date, 30th March,’’ on them is the date when 
they were found. We searched the desk in Huggins’s before 
going to the lodgings on 30th March. The letters were sealed 
by Stevenson with Huggins’s office seal. I have no doubt the 
letters I got two days afterwards from Mr Wilson to mark were 
those found in the desk. The handwriting in the letters was 
the same as that in the letters found in the desk. 1 can’t 
say if they were all one handwriting. Taking the letters from 
the desk, and putting them into the box, I noticed them to 
be in a large, legible hand, and I identified them again when 
Mr. Wilson handed over the box to me. 

Re-exammed by Mr. Mackenzie — ^The two bundles taken by 
M'Lauohlin to his lodgings were in the same state next morning 
when brought to the office, and they* were carefully locked up 
till given to Mr. Wilson. M'Lauchlin signed all the labels 
along with me. 

By Mr. Young — handed the letter I found in Miss Smith’s 
bedroom to the Fiscal, and I saw it in his office. I found more 
letters than I spoke to in the lodgings. I can’t say how many 
I found in the lodgings, or in the desk at Huggins’s. I saw 
a number of letters found in the lodgings put into a box in 
the Fiscal, Mr. Young’s, room, llie list found in the desk at 
Huggins’s was also put into a box in the same room. I never 
saw any list or inventory made out. All the bottles I found 
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JoliD Murray ^ handed to the Fiscal. I found in the press in Mrs. Jenkinses 
house eight bottles. I found a package of powders. 1 counted 
these bottles, and retained them m mj memory*. The powders 
were tied together with string. I don’t know if all the powders 
were giyen to Dr. Penny. 

B. M ianeWin 35. Bernabd M'Latjchlin, examined by Mr. Mackenzie — I am 
an assistant to Murray, sheriff-officer. I remember going to 
Huggins’s on 30th March and taking possession of a number of 
letters which were in a desk. They were put into a box, which 
was sealed. I was present when it was opened in the Fiscal’s 
chambers. I did not see the contents then. I went with 
Murray the same evening to Mrs. Jenkins’s house, and took 
possession of various letters, a travelling bag, and eight bottles. 
The letters were wrapped up m two separate parcels, and I took 
them to my own house, and next morning I took them to 
Murray’s room, County Buildings, in the same state they were 
in the night before, and he locked them up. I saw them 
marked afterwards. I was particularly careful that the letters 
were put into tlieir proper envelopes. The bottles were taken 
to my house that evening, and delivered up next day to Murray. 
They were afterwards given to Wilson in the same state. I 
took possession at Mrs. Jenkins’s, on 13th April, of a topcoat, 
and, on the 14th, of a Balmoral bonnet. — rboth of which I 
identify. I went with M. Thuau to No*. 7 Blythswood Square. 
He pointed out a window in Mains Street — ^No. 14 of plan — 
one of the windows of Miss Smith’s bedroom. In that room 
we found two bottles and a photograph, and initialed iffiem. 
I went with Mary Tweedl© from Terrace Street, St. Yincent 
Street, to Blythswood Square. At No. 4 Terrace Street I 
showed Tweedle my watch ; it wanted five minutes to four. We 
went to Blythswood Squai’o, and when we arrived there it was 
exactly four. We walked at a leisurely pace. Terrace Street 
is on the south side of Blythswood Square. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Young — The letters found in Mrs. 
Jenkins’s I took to my own room ; they were not put in a 

drawer; they were left open. My wife was in that room. 

My family were not in it. I could not say precisely when 

w© marked them. We marked the bottles on 1st April, and 

the letters found in the lodgings might be all marked a week 
after that ; I daresay we began to mark them about 3rd April. 
I believe they were all marked within a fortnight, but I am not 
sure. I may have omitted to mark some, but not to my 
knowledge ; I was asked afterwards to mark some I had omitted. 
They had Murray’s initials. Murray brought them to me in 
hia own office. I cannot speak to the time. 

Eeexamined by Mr. MAOKENZii-y-I was in the room with the 
letters all night, and I am satisfied nobody touched them till 
they were delivered to Murray. ThB tetters I omitted to mark 
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were found in tlie lodgings. Murraj and I visited druggists^ 
shops, and made inquiries about the sale of arsenic and as 
to the register only; also on the road to Coatbridge, and at 
Baillieston, Bridge of Allan, and Stirling; but we found no 
entries of sale of arsenic to any person of the name of L^Angelier. 
Every shop or house we entered is marked in the list. The 
houses are those of doctors who have shops elsewhere; we 
went to these shops too. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^You say you are an assistant to 
Murray 

Witness — ^Y es.r 

The Lord Justice-Clbbk — ^A re you appointed and paid by 
Murray '? 

Witness — ^Y es. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Then you go about and assist 
Murray without any legal authority or character at all. I 
don’t imply that you are not a better officer than Murray, but 
in reality you are not appointed by the Sheriff 1 

Witness — ^N o. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Are you named in any warrant for 
search ? 

Witness — Not that I am aware of. 

The Lord Justiob-Clerk — Do you execute these warrants you 2 > 
self without Murray? 

Witness — I have always Murray or some other officer with me. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — This system is perfectly new to me, 

36. William Wilson, examined by Mr. Mackenzie — 
assistant to the Fiscal in Glasgow. I remember a box, No. 190, 
being brought to the Fiscal’s office. I saw it first in Mr. Hart’s 
and Murray’s hands. I took possession of its contents, and 
kept them for two or three days, then returned them to Murray, 
with a few exceptions, to mark and label according to where 
he had found them. He returned them with his own and 
M'Lauchlm’s initials. I went over them and marked the 
envelopes with reference to each other. With one exception 
they remained in my custody till they were so marked. The 
letter in each case was carefully marked with reference to its 
envelope. I labelled them after Murray had initialed them. On 
Wednesday, 25th March, Mr. Stevenson brought me seven letters, 
which I identify. ']''ho tourist’s bag was opened on the after- 
noon of tbe 31st. The letters in it were marked by Mr. Hai*t 
and myself. Murray handed me a number of letters found 
in the lodgings. I took every precaution to keep the letters 
in their proper envelopes. Murray also brought the bottles 
found in tbe lodgings, a cake of cocoa, and two bottles found 
in the prisoner’s bedroom. » They were banded to Dr. Penny 
for examination. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Faculty — I am a clerk in the 
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W« Wllioii office of Messrs, Hart and Young. I hold no official appoint- 
ment. I kept the box with the letters two or three days 
before giving them over to Murray. They were locked up in 
a press in Mr. Young's room. I kept them because the officers 
were actively engaged in inquiring into this case I took no 
note of the time they were out of my hands, but I think it would 
not be more than one or two days. I might give them away 
on the Friday and they would be retumed on the Saturday or 
Monday. I cannot say how long they were in Murray's posses- 
sion; the steps in the case were so nmnerous and complicated 
that I can’t recollect. It is not impossible^ that they migbt 
have them for a fortnight, but I think they had them only 
two or three days. After they were returned by Murray and 
M'Lauchlin, one letter was sent to Edinburgh on 6th April, tho 
others were examined by Mr. Young and myself, and, when 
examined, those which were considered relevant to the inquiry 
were selected by Mr. Young and myself. Those marked by 
me were done partly in the office and partly in my bouse. I 
believe Mr. Young did the same. The selected letters were sent 
to Edinburgh to the Crown Office, and the rest were kept in 
a lockfast place in Mr. Young's room. The letters sent to 
Edinburgh were not returned. They were principal letters. 
Copies were made of many of the letters, hut I cannot say 
whether the selected letters were copied in our office. I can't 

say whether they were copied in the office or taken home by 

the clerks. I can't say whether the Fiscal lodged any of the 
letters in the Shenffi-clerk'si hands. There are none of the 
letters, to my knowledge, still in the Fiscal's office. All the 

non-select ed letters were kept in the Fiscal's office after the 

case was a second time reported (on 29th April). I was ill 
and laid up for three weeks afterwards, and Mr. Young took 
charge I cannot say if there are still some letters in the 
office. I know of applications being made for the last two 
months by the prisoner's agents, which were refused till we got 
instructions from headquarters, and we were desired not to 
exhibit them till we got instructions. 

Re-examined by Mr. Mackenzie — I believe it was by order 
of Crown counsel they were sent to Edinburgh. They were 
sent immediately. There was a copy made by the Fiscal's 
clerk. More clerks were put on. The letters were very difficult 
to decipher. There were 198 envelopes, some containing four, 
and some eight pages, and so difficult to decipher that I had 
to use a magnifying lens. The prisoner's agents were anxious 
for free access to them, and Mr. Young gave access about the 
beginning of June. Miss Perry's letters were given to Mr. 
Forbes. ^ 

To the Loed Jxjstiob-Cliek — The documents, when recovered 
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under a warrant in criminal oases, arc taken charge of by the W« W!lso» 
Fiscals. 

The Lobb Justice-Clerk obseryed that the Sheriff-clerk is the 
officer of the magistrate under whose warrant these things are 
recovered, and he is responsible for their custody, and ought 
to have an inventory of them made immediately. The prose- 
cutor ought not to have possession of them, without a list and 
initials of the clerk or h%s assistants. He thought, after what 
he had said in a murder case from Aberdeen on this subject, 
that such a thing would have been put an end to. 

The Dean of JJacultt having applied for the warrant issued 
for recovery of the documents. 

The Lord Advocate said he had been anxious that every 
facility should he given for the defence, -but the prisoner had 
chosen to run her letters, and the case had to be prepared in 
a very short time. He ventured to say, however, that more 
facilities had been given for the defence in this case than he 
had ever known in any other. He had even desired that a 
private copy, made for his own use, should be given to the 
other side before he had time to frame the indictment. They 
had given them a manuscript copy some days before the indict- 
ment was served, not only of the correspondence founded on, 
but of all the documents; but he did not think it his duty to 
allow access to the original manuscripts before the indictment 
was served. 

The Dean- of Faculty said he was not attributing any dis- 
courtesy to his learned friend ; hut he complained most seriously 
of the conduct of his subordinates, in consequence of which 
they had not had the time they ought to have had properly to 
prepare for this trial, and even down to this moment they had 
not the slightest satisfaction or certainty that they had got all 
the documents which had been recovered in this case. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^You could and can apply to the 
Court for the recovery of any documents that may remain. 

The Court then adjourned till next morning. 



Fourth Day— Friday, 3rd July, 1857® 

The Court met at ten o’clock. 

The Deajt of Facui/TY called attention to a circular that had 
been printed, announcing that the Scotch Tfnstle of Saturday 
would contain a report of the trial, and of all the letters between 
the prisoner and L’Angelier. This circular was signed “ Jas. 
Cunningham.” Up to this moment, the Dean stated, the number 
of letters put in evidence was extremely sn*^!, but the number 
to be produced in this case was very largfv and those engaged 
in the case knew that a considerable number of these had been 
printed for the use of the parties on both sides. He w^as 
further informed that the letters in print — ^upwards of 100 — 
were being set up in this newspaper ofBce, with the view of 
being published to-morrow. It remained quite doubtful how 
many of these letters might be used in evidence; they were of 
a highly confidential character , they were quite unfit for 
publication ; and he was sure the Lord Advocate would only 
use such of them as were essential to his case. In these circum- 
stances it appeared to him that the proposed publication was 
a gross breach of public decorum, and a most improper misuse 
of materials which had somehow or other found their way into 
the hands of this printer. He was much disposed to leave this 
matter in the hands of the Court, but he must take the liberty 
of urging that some proceedings should be 'taken for preventing 
the proposed publication. 

The Loud Advocate said that if the circular to which the 
Dean referred had fallen into his hands he would have taken 
the decisive course his learned friend had taken. How these 
letters could have got into the hands of any person unconnected 
with the prosecution or defence he was unable to explain. He 
knew that the strongest orders had been given that no copies 
of these letters printed by the Crown or communicated by them 
to the defence should be given to any person whatever, and he 
had every reason to think that these orders had been most 
strictly obeyed. But b© that as it might, he agreed with his 
learned friend in the extreme and gross impropriety of this 
publication, and he was perfectly ready to co-operate in any 
proceedings that might be necessary. 

The Lord Jdstiob-Clbrk said tlie Court thought that they 
should order the immediate attendance of the person who 
signed this circular. It was important to ascertain whether the 
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jjublication was to be limited to the letters used in evidence, or 
wbetber the printers had a copy of all the others, and where 
they had got that copy; because the publication of documents 
of such a character, and indeed of any documents which were 
the property of the Crown, and part of their precognition and 
recovery, was a most improper proceeding and a gross contempt 
of Court. Mr. Neaves would therefore make out an order for 
the immediate attendance of James Cunningham. He (the Lord 
Justice-Clerk) would get the circular from the Dean of Faculty 
to ascertain the address of that person, and order him to attend 
the Court immediately. 

The order was made out, and signed by the Lord Justice- 
Clerk. 

37. William Habt, examined by the Solicitor-Genbeal — am 'w'llliam Hart 
joint Procurator-Fiscal of Glasgow. Mr. Young is my colleague. 

Both of us have commissions. I heard of the death of L^Angelier 
about the end of the week in which it happened. It happened 
on Monday. Mr. Young, I think, mentioned it to me. Letters 
were sent, I believe, to my office on the 26th, but I was absent 
at the time, and Mr. Young got them. There was at that time 
no criminal information lodged at the office. I saw one letter. 

There was an investigation going on at that time in regard to 
the death. It was certainly not being conducted in the expecta- 
tion that a criminal charge would result. In the course of the 
investigation I saw a number of letters brought by Stevenson 
and Murray. I saw them the week after L’Angelier’s death. 

On Tuesday, 31st March, I made a criminal charge against the 
prisoner, and got a warrant for her apprehension, which was 
executed the same day, and she was examined that day. Several 
witnesses had been examined on precognition before that. That 
was a precognition generally as to the death. The Procurators- 
Fiscai have instructions to examine into sudden deaths when 
peculiar. In the course of the investigation I read a number 
of letters said to have come from L’AngelieFs repositories. 

They were for the most part in envelopes. I was particularly 
careful to return each letter to its own envelope. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Young — first made a charge against 
the prisoner on the 31st, and obtained a warrant to apprehend 
her. There was a warrant obtained the day before; I believe 
it is in Glasgow. It was an application setting forth the death, 
as was suspected, from poison, and praying for an exhumation 
of the body, and for power to take possession of documents, 

&c., in the repositories of the deceased. I think there will 
be no difficulty in getting that warrant. I think the copy now 
shown me is accurate. I am not sure that a precognition was 
taken in presence of the Sherjfi before the 31st. It was reported 
to the Sherifi. I could scarcely say lihat there was any pre- 
lognition taken in presence of the Sherifi before the Slst, I 
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William Han vas from home. Parties may have been examined in the office^ 
hnt I am not suro that this was before the Sheiiff. There was 
no written precognition on the 31st before the Sheriff, but 
witnesses were examined before Sheriff Smith on that day. 
Their evidence was not written down; it was, I think, before 
and after the prisoners declaration. The prisoner was com- 
mitted for further examination on the 31st A great deal of 
written precognition was taken in the case before the Sheriff. 
Sheriffs Alison, Bell, and Smith took a great interest in the 
case [Witness was requested to send for the original of the 
warrant referred to.] • 

Re-examined by the Solicitor-GtBNERAL — ^The application for 
the warrant makes no mention of any criminal charge at all. 
Only a small section* of the letters was used. These were 
printed They were copied in MS. either in our oJffice or in 
the Crown Agent’s. A large portion of the letters were copied 
in my office — many of them by Mr. Young himself, to prevent 
thorn as much as possible from getting into improper hands 
It is not usual for the Procurator-Fiscal to make copies himself ; 
it was done in this case because the letters were of an unusually 
delicate description. They were extremely difficult to decipher, 
and that made the transcribing of them a very slow and difficult 
process. They were in such a state originally that they could 
not have been used to any extent by counsel in the case. If 
originals were sent to Edinburgh without copies they must 
have been very few. If the letters had been handed to the 
opposite party without copying, it must have taken a long 
time to render them available. Copies were communicated 
to one of the opposite agents in Edinburgh some days before 
the indictment was served. Having these copies in print must 
have saved a great deal of time. I have been Procurator-Fiscal 
for eleven years, and have been connected with the office for 
thirty-six years, and I know of no case in which greater facilities 
have been given to any prisoner. As to the non-selected letters, 
too, there was great pressure from the Crown Office to get 
copies; we found it beyond the strength of our establishment, 
and we were ordered to get them copied at the expense of the 
Crown as fast as possible. The copy was sent to the Crown 
Office, and it was communicated to the opposite party before 
service of the indictment. We got instructions from the Crown 
Office tO' make the letters not founded on accessible to the 
opposite party. Mr. Forbes, one of the prisoner’s agents, got 
several letters previously, for which he gave a receipt. 

Re-cross-examined by Mr. Young — ^Five persons in our own 
office copied the letters, and I think five clerks in the Sheriff- 
clerk’s office. The letters were distributed among these ten. 
They were not allowed to take them home, hut I learned that 
one or two of them had done so in the evening to copy, I 
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now speak of tke letters not founded on. These were copied WiUlam HaK 

hj our own clerks and by Mr, Young himself, and none of 

them were given to clerks in the SheriS-clerk’s office. It was 

about three or four weeks after the letters founded on were 

copied that we began to copy those not founded on. It was in 

June that access was first given to the letters not founded on 

to the prisoner's agents several days before the indictment was 

served. It appears from the receipt that it was 10th June. 

From 30th March to June they were in the hands of the Crown 
authorities. 

The Lord Justiob-Clerk — I suppose there never was such full 
and ready communication as in this case. 

By Mr. Young — In April and May application was made for 
the prisoner for copies of the letters. They offered to make 
copies at their own expense, but they did not know what the 
letters contained till June. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^You very properly refused to allow 
them to get copies. 

38. Peter Taylor Young, examined hy the Solicitor- p. T. Towiff 
General — I am one of the Procurators-Fiscal of Glasgow. On 
Tuesday afternoon, 31st March, Mr. Stevenson called and 
reported the death of M. L'Angelier as a sudden death. He said 
L'Angelier was a stranger in Glasgow, and that it was thought 
right to let us know of the death. He said there had been a 
post-mortem examination by Drs. Steven and Thomson. Mr. 

Hart was from home. Next morning Mr, Kennedy, of Huggins 
4 Co., called, and said their object m ordering the post-mortem 
examination was to find the cause of death, to let his friends 
know, but he said there was a love affair in the matter, and 
that there were some letters at Huggins's, and I said it would 
be material to get some of these letters they possessed. Mr. 

Stevenson brought six or seven of the letters, and we made 
him mark them with his initials, and afterwards laid them 
carefully aside. We then ordered an investigation by sending 
for his landlady, and making inquiries elsewhere. The result 
was that he mad© an application for exhumation. After Dr. 

Penny had examined the stomach on Monday, the 30th, we 
learned that poison was found ; and w© ultimately got the letters 
from L'Angelioris repositories. I perused the whole. There 
were about 300 envelopes and about 600 letters, several 
envelopes containing more than one letter. They were extremely 
difficult to decipher, and I took fully ten days to read them 
all. I made a selection of them with the view of reporting 
the case to the Crown. The utmost care was taken to restore 
the letters to their own envelopes- The conduct of this inquiry 
was a very serious interruption to the ordinary business of our 
office. It might be said to be paramount tO' all else. 
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39. Andrew Mdrrat, Jun., W S. — I was employed by tbe 
Crown Agent to look over certain letfcersi of tb© prisoner, in 
order to make a correct print. The printed proof was put into 
my hands. My clerk and T separately read the letters and proof. 
A new proof was taken. It was a tedious task. The letters were 
very difficult to decipher It took us four days to the original 
letters, and on© more to the proof. The print is correct. 

40. Alexander Sodtar Hunter, clerk to Mr. Murray, cor- 
roborated his evidence. 

41. Eowland Hill Macdonald — I am comptroller of the sort- 
ing office, Post Office, Glasgow. I have had shown me a variety 
of letters and envelopes, with a view of reporting on the post- 
marks, [Witness retired, along with an agent on each side, to 
examine the post-marks of various letters] 

42. George McCall, merchant. Forth Street, Edinburgh, 
examined by the Lord Advocate — ^I was acquainted with M 
L^Angelier. I remember his coming to Edinburgh in March 
last. He dined with me on the Saturday week before his death. 
I remember L’Angelier writing a note to Mr. Kennedy. I put a 
postscript to that letter L’Angelier seemed pretty well. He 
said he had been unwell. He spoke of going to Bridge of 
Allan. 

Cross-examined by Mr. Young — I saw L’Angelier for the last 
tune on Monday, 16ih Maich, in the afternoon He said he had 
been dining with a Colonel Fraser at Portohello. 

By the Lord Justice-Clerk — ^L^Angelier was a good-looking, 
pleasant man. I never saw him in the company of ladies. 

43. Egbert Monteith, Glasgow, examined by the Lord 
Advocate — I am a packer in Huggins & Co.’s employment. I 
knew L’Angelier. He had asked me to address a letter for him 
— ^in the beginning of 1856. The address was “ Miss C. Haggart, 
Eowaleyn, Eow.” I afterwards addressed about a dozen letters 
for him to the same person. One was to 7 Blythswood Square. 

By Mr. Young — ^He said he did not want his handwriting to 
be known. 

44. Egbert Sinclair, examined by the Lord Advocate — ^I am 
a packer with Huggins & Co L’Angelior twice asked me to 
address letters to '"Miss C. Haggart, care of Mr. James Smith, 
India Street, Glasgow.” This was more than twelve months 
before bis death. 

By Mr. Young — ^He said he did not want his handwriting to 
be known. 

45. Janet M^Dougall, keeper of the Post Office, Eow, 
examined by the Lord Advocate — ^I remember in the course 
of 1855 and 1856 some letters^ coming to the Post Office, 
addressed '‘Miss Bruce, to be called for.” There would be 
seven or eight in 'the course of the season. One of Mr. Smithes 
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servants at Rowaleyn got these letters I think the servant's ^ M^Doucall 
name was Jane Lindsay. I did not know that there was any 
Miss Bruce at Rowaleyn. 

46. Catherine McDonald, lodging-house keeper. Bridge of c. 

Allan, examined by the Lord Advocate — I remember Mr. Smith 
and his family coming to me last spring. They came on 6ih 
March. Maledeine Smith was with them. They stayed till 
the 17th, and then left for Glasgow. 

47. Robert Tblfer Corbett, exanhned by the Lord Advocate r, t. Corbett 
— I am a physician and surgeon in West Regent Street, Glasgow, 

and one of the sefnor surgeons to the Glasgow Royal Infirmary. 

I was called in to assist at tlio j}osf^ortem examination of 
L^Angelier’s body after exhumation. I concurred in the report. 

My opinion was that he had died from irritant poisoning. The 
morbid appearances were of two different characters-— the one 
showing the result of recent action, and the other of action 
at a period antecoclent to that. The last of these appearances 
I refer to wore several small ulcers, with elevated edges, aiiout 
the sixteeiiili of an inch, at the upper part of the duodenum. 

Those might have been characteristic of the eflecis of an irritant 
poison at the distance of a month, but it is inipoHsible to refer 
them to any precise period. I'hoy are such a result as an 
irritant poison administered a month before might have pro* 
duced. They were of longer standing than immediately ante- 
codont to death. I was not present at the first pontHmirtem 
eiammation, and I never saw the stomai'h, I consifler tlie 
appearances presented by the intestines, vw., the inflammat ion 
and ulceration, as the results of arsenical jjoisoning. Jaundice 
is not a common symptom of arsenic, but it is an occasional 
one. Kxtremo thirst would proceed from irritant poison; this 
symptom shows itseif very early. It is not charaoieristie of 
ordinary British cholera in its earlier stages, A dose of arsenic 
exhibits its effects usually in half an hour to an hour; that is 
the average time; longer periodg have been known, but are 
unusual. The period depends more on the state of the stomach, 
and the mode in which the arsenic has lieen administered, than 
on the (|uantity. If the patient had been the subject of repeated 
doses, and had irritability of the stomach, it might prodiie© 
its effect more speedily. I have road of cases where large doses 
were found in the stomach of persons who had boon murdered. 

I oan^t say how much has been found on such occasions. I can 
refer to oases where the quantity is said to have been large. 

CroBS-eiamined by the Dean of Facultt— Twenty grain® 
would be a large dose^ to be administered, f can’t refer to any 
homicidal case in which so large a dose was given. When I 
spoke of Jaundice as a sympbfc^m of arsenical poisoning, I mean 
only as referring to the yellow colour. I have not met with any 
such ease of arsenical poisoning in which the jaundice symptom 
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was seen, I hare seen it stated in Dr. Taylor’s work — in wkioli 
lie refers to Christison. 

The Dean oi’ Faculty — ^No, not Dr. Christison ; Marshall. 

Witness — can’t condescend on any particular case. 

The Dean of Faculty — ^It is your reading you referred to; 
I’ll give you any book you name, ahd I ask you to point out 
your authority. ^ 

Witness — I know the fact. 

The Dean of Faculty — Not except from reading 1 

Witness — No. 

The Dean of Faculty — ^Well, here is Dr. Taylor’s book, page 
62. If you find anything else there I entreat you to give it to 
me. 

Witness — I am not aware that it is mentioned in any other 
part of the article than the page to which you allude, but I 
would require to read it over 

The Dean op Faculty — But surely, when you come here to 
swear as a man of skill that jaundice is a symptom of arsenical 
poisoning, you are prepared to give me a better answer than 
that. Do you know that there is a life depending on this 
inquiry? Pray, keep that in mmd. 

Witness — ^Yes, I do; and I know jaundice to he a secondary 
symptom of arsenical poisoning from my reading 

The Dean of Faculty — ^And is there any reading that you 
can condescend on except what I have pointed out to you? 

Witness — None. 

Cross-examination resumed — The ulcers might be produced 
by other causes than irritant poison. I have never met with 
them in any other case in such a part of the duodenum, but it 
is possible they might arise from some enteric fever; any 
cause of inflammation of the upper portion of the intestines 
might produce them. I have only once before made a pmt^ 
mortem examination in a case of arsenical poisoning. That 
was a case recorded in the Glasgow Medical Journal for 1866. 
Dr. John Crawford, of Glasgow, was engaged in that case with 
me, and Dr. Penny was engaged in the analysis. 

Re-examined by the Lord Advocate — From my reading and 
study I know that jaundice is an occasional secondary symptom 
of arsenical poisoning. If I found other symptoms of arsenic I 
should regard that as a symptom. If a person who had taken 
arsenic presented a yellow colour, that might or might not be 
a symptom of the poison. The presence of jaundice would not 
sway me very much one way or the other. 

Dr. Penny, recalled and examined by the Lord Advooatb — 
I have made some experiments as to the colouring matter of 
arsenic from the shops of MurdotjJi and Currie, Glasgow — (1) I 
administered Murdoch’s arsenic (coloured with soot) to a dog, 
and I found no difSculty in detecting the soot in lie stomach 
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of that dog after death. (2) 1 administered arsenic coloured 
by myself with indigo to another dog, and I had no difficulty 
in detecting the indigo in that case by chemical tests. (3) 1 
admmivStered to another dog a portion of the arsenic sold by 
Mr. Cum©, and I detected black particles in the stomach of 
that dog, but I could not undertake to identify the arsenic 
found with the arsetiic given. I found carbonaceous particles, 
but I could not undertake to say that these carbonaceous 
pai’ticles are of themselves sufficient to identify any particular 
description of arsenic. (4) I could not detect any arsenic in 
the brains of th^se dogs. (5) I found solid arsenic in the 
stomach as well as in the texture of the stomach. These are 
the results of my experiments. 

By the Court — Is it the fact that there is less arsenic found 
in the brains of animals than in the brains of human beings? — 

I am not aware. In the one case I detected blue colouring 
matter of indigo and in the other carbonaceous particles. 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Faculty— I made myself 
acquainted witli the colouring matter in Currie’s arsenic before 
administering it. The black ])artiolos found in the stomach 
after death liear a close resemlilance in their physical appear- 
ance and their chemical f^roporties to the constituents of the 
arsenic given. Their physical appearance and chemical pro- 
perties were identical with those of the arsenic given. 

48. CiTRTSTTNA Haggaet Of Ma()ov55ip, examined by the c* Maclc©n 
HoLTOiTOf‘ Cknbral — I n the end of last March I wms married to 
Duncan Mackemzie, joiner. T was servant to the family of 
Mi*. Smilh, and was two years there. 1 left last Whitsunday, 

The family consisted of Mr, and Mrs. Smith and five children. 

Miss Madeleine was the eldest, about twenty-ono years of age, 
and there were Miss Bessie and Miss Janet, about .twelve or 
thirteen. The eldest son is John ; he is, I should think, between 
sixteen and seventeen. lie is in an office. The younger son 
is James. He is two years younger, ^ '3''ill the end of March 
h© was at school in Edinburgh. Mr. Smith has a house at 
Bowaleyn, near How. They lived there during the summer. 

They went about May and came back about November. During 
the first winter I was with them (1855-6), they lived In India 
Street, Glasgow. That was the winter before last. Last winter 
( 1856 - 7 ) they stayed at 7 Blythswood Square. While they 
lived in India Street, Miss Smith pointed out a French gentle- 
man to me. She did not speak of him by bis name. I came 
to know his name when T was examined on precognition at the 
County Buildings. The name was L^Angelier. Miss Bniith, 
when she pointed him out, told me ho was a friend of hors; 
he was in the street when site pointed him out and wo were 
in th© drawing-room ; he was passing. The photo shown mo 
is a likeness of him. I have seen him in th© house in India 
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C. Mackenzie Street. I was asked by Miss Smitb ence to open the back 
gate ^ to let hiiri in, and I did so. This was during the day | 
I think they were all in church ezeept the youngest sister ^ 
it was a Sunday. Miss Smith went in with him to the laundrv : 
the doon was shut when they went in. I don’t remember how 
long he remamed — I think about half an hour He ca^me back 
to the house at night oftener than once; I don’t think more 
than three or four times; he came about ten o’clock before 
the family retired to their rooms. As far as I remember, they 
were ail at home. On these occasions he stood at the back 
gate. He did not, to my knowledge, come into the house. I 
don’t know if he came in. I opened the back gate to him 
by Miss Smith’s directions. She asked me to open the gat© 
for her friend. On ‘some occasions when I went to open the 
gate he was there, and on others he was not. I did not see 
Miss Smith go out to him. I left open the back door of the 
house leading to the gate There was no person in the 
laundry at the time; the back door was a good piece away 
from the laundry Miss Smith and this gentleman might have 
gone into the laundry without me seeing them. During the 
season we lived in India Street I pointed this gentleman out 
to Duncan Mackenzie, my husband. I don’t remember men- 
tioning his name I said he was a friend of Miss Smith’s. I 
have spoken to that gentleman. During the season we were 
in India Street he made me a present of a dress. He did 
not say what he gave it for. When the family were at Rowaleyn, 
I don’t recollect seeing him there, or in the neighbourhood. 
Letters came to me intended for Miss Smith while we lived 
in India Street. Miss Smith said they would be so' addressed. 
She said they were from her friend. I thought she meant 
L’Angelier. I can’t say how many letters came so addressed. 
A good many came to India Street, and I gave thorn all to 
Miss Smith Letters also came to Rowaleyn addressed to me for 
Miss Smith, but they were very few. I called for letters 
addressed to Miss Bruce at the Post OfBce, Row ; Miss Smith 
asked me to call for them, and I got them and gave them to 
Miss Smith. She has given me letters to post for her, addressed 
to a gentleman. I cannot pronounce the name. Was it 
L’Angelier 1 — ^It was. I posted letters for her with that address 
in India Street, in Bl 3 d:hswood Square, and during the two 
summers I was at Rowaleyn. I have delivered a letter with 
that address in Franklin Place ; I only delivered one letter so 
addressed; I left it at the house. In the Blythswood Square 
house them was a back door leading to an area and into a 
lane. She asked me once to open it for her. I don’t know 
when that was. It was a good long time before Miss Smith 
was apprehended — ^weeks before, and maybe two months. It 
was at night — I Diink past ten — ^that she asked me to open the 
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door. I was in her room when she asked me. Her room aMacto 
was downstairs, on the same floor as the kitchen. I slept in 
a back room next to the back door. The cook, Charlotte 
M'Lean, slept with me. At the time I speak of, Charlotte 
McLean was in the kitchen. I opened the back gate into the 
lane. I saw no person there. I left it open and returned to 
the house, leaving the back door open, and went into the 
kitchen. Miss Smith met me in the passage; she was going 
towardvS the back door. I heard footsteps coming through 
the gate. I went into the kitchen. I did not hear where 
Miss Smith went* to. I did not hear the door of my room 
shut. I don^t remember how long I remained in the kitchen; 

I think more than half an hour. Cliarlotte McLean was there 
with me during that time. I think I remained longer than 
usual in the kitchen that night. Miss Smith had told me to 
stay in the kitchen. She asked if I would open the back door 
and stay in the kitchen a little, because she was to see her friend. 

She did not say where she was to see her friend. While I 
stayed in the kitchen I did not know where Miss Smith was. 

I did not know she was in my bedroom. I had no doubt 
she was there, but I did not know it. When we heard Miss 
Smith go to her room I left the kitchen. We heard the door 
of her room shut; I did not hear the door of our room open. 

I did not hear the back door of our house shut. I am not 
certain, but I think I found it shut when I went to my bedroom. 

My bedroom is next to the back door. There is a low door 
in the front ai*ea. The key was left sometimes in the kitchen, 
and sometimes in the boy’s room. Shortly before her appro- 
hension 1 heard that Miss Smith was to be married. Mrs. 

Smith told me of it. I don’t remember the time; it was a 
good while before her apprehension. In consequonoe of that I 
asked Miss Smith what she was to do with her other friend, 
and she told me then, or some time after, that she had given 
him up. I asked if she had got back her letters. She said 
no, and that she did not care. I recollect refusing to receive 
letters for her in India Street; that was after I had received 
some ; in Blyihswood Square also I refused ; I don’t remember 
her saying anything. She said she would receive letters in 
at the wihdow ; that was before I had refused to receive letters 
for her, I have seen Li’Angelier in Mains Street, close to the 
house, at night. He was walking slowly. That was in the 
beginning of the winter. At night when we were in bed Miss 
Smith could have passed from her bedroom to the kitchen, 
or upstairs, without being overheard by rae. The stair leading 
up to the dining-room floor is very near her bedroom door. I 
never saw any rats in the House in Blythswood Square. We 
were not troubled with rata. I remember Sunday, 22 nd March. 

I waa not well that day, and kept my bed. I rose between 
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C Maekenzi© fiy© and six o’clock in the afternoon. I saw my husband that 
evening. He cam© between seven and eight o’clock. 
There was family worship that evening at nine o’clock. 

I was present. Miss Smith was present, and the 
rest of the family. Mackenzie remained in the house 
when I went up to family worship, and he was there when I 
came down. I left Miss Smith in the dining-room when I came 
down, and I did not see her again that evening I went to 
bed at ten o’clock. The cook slept with mo as usual that 
night Mackenzie left about ten. I was not aware of anything 
taking place in the house during the nipht'’ I heard nothing, 
and was unaware of any stranger being in. I remember Miss 
Smith leaving home suddenly on the Thursday after that Sunday. 
One evening that week Miss Smith was out at an evening 
party. I could not say if she was at home at the usual time 
on the Wednesday evening. The key of the back door wa^ 
kept in my bedroom. On Thursday morning it was discovered 
that Miss Smith was not at home. There was a key to the 
baclc gate. I had charge of that gate; it is a wooden gate 
in the wall ,* it is more than six feet high ; it may be twelve 
feet liii/b. The key of the back door of the house always stood 
in ill© door, in the inside. The back gate was sometimes locked, 
but generally snibbed. A person could open the back door 
by the key in the door, and open the gate in the wall by 
unsnibbing it. The key of the low front door was always 
left in the look ; I had no charge of the key of the high front 
door, but I think it stood in the lock I had charge of cleaning 
out Miss Smith’s bedroom. During February or March I never 
observed that the water in her basin was coloured peculiarly 
black or peculiarly blue. I saw nothing unusual of that sort. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Faculty — It was in India 
Street I first became aware of the correspondence between Miss 
Smith and this gentleman. I think it was soon after she liad 
pointed him out to me. When the family left India Street 
they went to Rowaleyn; that would be in April or May, 1856. 
I became aware of ibis correspondence weeks before the family 
went to Row, but 1 can’t say the precise time. After I had 
received some letters for Miss Smith, I declined to take more ; 
the reason was that her mother had found fault with me for 
talcing thorn and had forbidden mo to take thorn. The family 
came back from How in November. It was a good while after 
this that this gentleman came into the house; it might be 
some months. I remember the family going to Bridge of 
Allan ; his visit would be a good long time before that. I don’t 
remember when Mrs. Smith mentioned to me her daughter’s 
intended marriage. It was before they wont to Bridge of 
Allan. When Charlotte MTjoan and I were in the kitchen 
the night L’Angelier was in the house, the interview between 
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Miss Smith and him might take place in the lobby. Her 
youngest sister slept with Miss Smith ; she was m bed by that 
time. My husband was frequently in the house at that time — 
several times in the course of a week I remember the circum- 
stance of the night of 22nd March. When Mackenzie went 
away, I saw him to the back door and the outer gate. I 
snibbed the gate, and I have no leason to suppose I did not 
lock the inner back door as usual. I left Miss Smith in the 
dining-room with tbe rest of the family after prayers. I did 
not see her again that night. She gave me no reason to 
suppose she had* any meeting that night. I don’t know that 
Miss Smith and her youngest sister went to bed that night 
at the same time. The back door makes a noise in opening. 
The lock makes a considerable noise.* It is close to my 
bedroom. I don’t know a lady named Miss Perry. She might 
have been a visitor at Mr. Smith’s house. The boy opened the 
door. The window of my room looks into the back area. It 
has iron stanchions like all the other low windows of the bouse. 

To the LfOBD Justice-Clerk — ^When the family wont to Bridge 
of Allan the servants were all at home. On the morning of 
the Thursday, when it was found that Miss Smith had left the 
house, I don’t know if it was found that she had taken any of 
her clothes with her, I saw her on her return ; a small carpet 
bag, containing things of hers, was brought back with her. 
The bag was not very small It was such as a lady might 
cany her night things in. This was in India Street. I was 
desired by Mrs Smith not to receive letters, but I did receive 
some afterwards. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — I suppose in reality, as Mackenzie 
was coming to visit you, you were anxious to oblige the young 
lady?~(Witness smiled assent.) 

49 . Charlotte examined by the Solicitor-General €• 

— I was cook in Mr. Smith’s family. I was there six months 
up to last Whitsunday. I have left now. I never saw any 
gentleman visit Miss Smitii without the knowledge of her family. 

I was not aware any one did so. She never gave me letters 
to L’Angelier, and I never knew of her receiving such letters. 

I never saw any letters come to Mr. Smith’s house addressed to 
Miss Bruce, at Row. I remember one night last spring remain- 
ing in the kitchen for some time with Christina Haggart, who 
asked me to do so. The reason she gave was that some 
person was speaking with Miss Smith. I can’t say I heard 
Miss Smith in the passage while I was in the kitchen. I 
afterwards heard her going into her bedroom, and then Christina 
Haggart and I went to our room. 1 remember Sunday, 22nd 
March. Christina was unweM and kept her bed, I was upstairs 
at family worship, and left Miss Smith in the dining-room. I 
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C. M*ieaE afterwards. I heard nothing during that night 

to attract my attention. 

By the Dean of Faculty — went to bed nearer eleven than 
ten o’clock that night. 

B.Ma@kemi@ 50. DuisroAN^ Mackenzie, examined by the Solicitor-General 
— •! was married to Christina Haggart a short time ago. I 
was visiting her on Sunday, 22nd March. I left her"^ about 
ten o’clock, by back do(^r and back gate. I did not hear 
if the gate was secured after I left. I used to visit Christina 
when the family lived in India Street. Christina pointed out 
a gentleman to me at the back door of the" house. She did 
not tell me his name. I never saw him again. 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Faculty — saw him at the 
back door of the house. I was coming up to the house, and 
saw him standing. He asked me if I was going into the house, 
and I said yes. He asked me if I knew Christina, and if I 
would ask her to come out and speak to him. I asked her, 
and she went, I was present when they met, but did not hear 
what was said I saw them talking together, and was not 
jealous about them, although Christina was afraid I might be. 
I received a letter signed M. Smith,” saying it was her friend 
I had seen, and therefore she hoped nothing would arise between 
Christina and me. 

Jf. Galloway Galloway, examined by the Lord Advocate — I 

live at 192 St. George’s Jload, Glasgow. I knew M. L’Angelier 
by sight; he lived next door to a relation of mine, and I saw 
him several times, I remember Sunday, 22nd March. I saw 
L’Angelier that night about nine o’clock. He was in Sauchiehall 
Street, going east, in the direction of Blythswood Square, and 
about four or five minutes’ walk from there. He was walking 
rather slowly. 

M&pjr Tweed!® 52. Mary Twbbdlb, examined by the Lord Advocate — T was 
servant to Mrs. Parr, who keeps a lodging-house in Terrace 
Street, St. Yincent Street, Glasgow. I knew M L’Angelier, 
who sometimes came to Mrs. Parr’s to see a Mr. M^Alester who 
lodged there. I remember Sunday, 22nd March ; I saw 
L’Angelier that night at twenty minutes past nine o’clock. He 
called and asked for Mr. M^Alester, but he was not at home. 
Ho wore a light top-coat and a Balmoral bonnet. Those shown 
mo are like them. When he found Mr. M^Alester was not at 
home he halted for a moment, then went away. I went with 
an officer from Mrs. Parr’s to Blythswood Square, and it took 
us five minutes to go there. 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Faculty — Terrace Street is 
south and east from Blythswood Square L’Angelier did not 
seem much disappointed M'Alester*Vas not at home. When h© 
halted, he seemed as if he would have liked to come ini. I 
did not ask him to. 
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53. Thomas Kavak, examined by the Lord Advocati — I am t, Ka¥«i 
a night constable in Glasgow. My beat in March last included 

the north and east sides of Blythswood Square, and included 
Mr. Smithes house. [Shown photograph.] I have seen this 
person more than once. I first saw him about two months 
before I heard of his death. I did not know his name, but I 
heard of the death of L^Angelier. I saw him in Mains Street, 
as well as I can recollect, about eleven o’clock, or between ten 
and eleven. He was standing near a lamp-post at the end 
of the back lane running from Mains Street. When I cam© 
along the point hf the square, I turned along Mains Street, 
and he said, “Cold night, policeman; do you smoke?” I 
said, “Yes, sir”; and he put his hand in his breast-pocket, 
and gave me two cigars and passed oh. He was then not 
more than the breadth of this Court from the wall of Mr. 

Smith’s house I saw him again, ten or twelve days after the 
first time. He was passing along the garden side by the railings 
on the north side of Blythswood Square, going east towards 
Regent Street. He was passing opposite 5 and 6 Blythswood 
Square ; he was on the side of the gardens. 5 and 6 Blythswood 
Square are west of No, 7, and he was going east. I saw him 
again about a fortnight, or between a fortnight and three 
weeks, before the time I was first examined before the Fiscal. 

He was then at the comer of Regent Street and Mains Street, 
coming towards Blythswood Square. It was early in the night, 
but I can’t positively say when. I should say between nine 
and ten o’clock, I never saw him again. I cannot swear to 
the date, but it was about a fortnight or three weeks before 
I was examined by the Fiscal, which was on 2nd April. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Faculty — I was on my beat 
on Sunday evening, 22nd March. I did not see him that night. 

I am quit© sure of that. 

54. William Young, examined by the Lord Advocate — ant iQumg 
a photographer in Helensburgh. [Shown photograph.] I made 

this photograph of Miss Madeleine Smith. It was done in 
September, 1866, at her desire 

Rowland Hill Macdonald, recalled, identified post-marks on 
various letters. Some of the stampings being illegible, the 
Lord Justice-Clerk urged upon the Post Office authorities the 
desirability of having post-marks more legibly impressed upon 
letters. 

55. Jane Scott Perry or Towers, examined by the Lord Towftw 
Advocate — I am a sister of Miss Perry, who lives in Glasgow* 

I know she was acquainted with L^Angelier, I now live in 
England; but in March last my husband and I were living at 
Portobello. I remember L’*£ngelier coming to pay us a visit. 

I had seen him a year before* He dined with us on Monday, 
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XS« Towers 16th March. He talked almost the whole time about his health. 

He said sometilimg about cocoa and coffee — ^that he had been 
getting them^ that they disagreed with him, and he had been 
very ill. He said he was in the habit of taking coffee, but was 
not accustomed to cocoa. He spoke of more than two occasions 
on which he had been ill. He remarked that he thought he 
had been poisoned. This was after telling us of the cocoa and 
coffee Nothing was said about who had poisoned him, and 
no questions were asked. My husband was present. 

To the Dean* op Faculty — On© of my daughters, Jemima, 
might also be in the room. I think Miss Murray had gone 
away before that was said Many circumstances make me sure 
that it was Monday, 16th March. It was after asking what 
was the matter with him that he talked of being poisoned, 
fftnas Towers 50 . Jambs Towers, examined by the Lord Advocate — I was 

living at Brighton Place, Portobello, last March. I Imew 
L’Angelier slightly. I met him once or twice at my sister-in- 
law's in Glasgow. I recollect his dining with me on© day last 
March at Portobello. The conversation turned on his health. 
He said he had had a very violent bilious attack, or jaundice. 
He did not describe how it affected him. He said he had had 
two attacks after taking coffee or cocoa, and that on one occa- 
sion he fell down in his bedroom, and was unable to go to bed ; 
and that on another attack he was able to creep to the door 
and knock through to his landlady. He spoke much of this. 
He said he thought he had been poisoned after taking the 
cocoa and coffee I remarked who should poison him, or what 
object any one could have in poisoning him. I don't recollect 
if he said anything in reply. He told us he was going back 
to Glasgow, and thence to Bridge of Allan. He looked tolerably 
well. From what he said I understood he had taken the coffee 
on one occasion and cocoa on another, and that on both occa- 
sions he had been ill 

Cross-examined by the Dean op Faculty — The day h© dined 
with me was the Monday before his death — ^the 16th. He 
appeared in good spirits, and ate heartily. He was of a talka- 
tive turn. He spoke of his complaints; and when we asked 
about Glasgow society he spoke of that; but he spoke a great 
deal of his own sickness. He was very fond of talking about 
himself. I thought him a vain person. There was not much 
vapouring or rash talking on that occasion. I can't say he was 
a person who spoke much without thinking. 

By the Lord Advocate — ^H e did not say from whom he got 
the cocoa or coffee. 

Re-cross-examined by the Deah op Faculty — ^He said coffee 
agreed with him, and that he was in the habit of taking it, 
and that he was not surprised at cocoa not agreeing with him, 
as he was not accustomed to it. 
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67, Mabt Abthur Perbt, examined by the Lord Adtocatb — m* A« P«»f y 
I live at 144 Renfrew Street, Glasgow, and I was acquainted 
with the late M. L’Angelier. I became acquainted with him 
about the end of 1853. We attended the same chapel — St. 

Jude's. About the spring of 1855 I came to know him 
intimately; the intimacy went on gradually. At that time he 
heard of his brother's death. He was in very great distress. 

In the early part of that summer he told me he was engoped 
to Miss Madeleine Smith; and I was aware from him, from 
that time forward, of the progress of his attachment and cor- 
respondence. In •August, 1855, I was introduced to Miss Smith; 
he brought her to call on me. After that I received several 
letters from her, and I identify the six shown me. No 141 is 
a letter from L'Angelier to me ; it is dated Bridge of Allan, 

20th March." The last paragraph is — “I should have come 
to see some one last night, but the letter came too late, so we 
are both disappointed." I understood that paragraph referred 
to Miss Smith L'Angelier was frequently at my house, and 
dined with me occasionally. Down to the beginning of 

February, 1857, he had generally good health, but during 
February be seemed not so well as formerly. In the beginning 
of February he said he had heard a report of another gentleman 
paying attentions to Miss Smith lie said Miss Smith had 
written him on the subject. One time she had denied it, and 
another time she had evaded the question. This would be 
some time during February. He dined with me on I7th 

February, and told me that day when he next expected to see 
her — ^which was to be on the Thursday. The 17th was a 
Tuesday. I did not see him again till 2nd March. He was 
looking very ill then. When he came in he said, “Well, I 
never expected to have seen you again, I was so ill." He said 

he had fallen on the door, and been unable to ring the bell. 

He did not say what day that was, but from circumstances I 
knew it was 19th February. He did not tell me he had seen 
Miss Smith on the 19th. He told me of having had a cup of 
chocolate which had made him ill. He told me of that on 
9th March. He took tea with me on 9th March. On the 2nd 
he said he could not attribute his illness to any cause. On the 
9th he said, “ I can’t think why I was so unwell after getting 
that coSee and chocolate from her.’' I understood he referred 
to two different occasions ; “ her " meant Miss Smith. He wag 
talking about her at the time. He did not say that the severe 
illness that came on after the coffee or chocolate was the illness 
he had referred to on 2nd March, but I understood so. On 
9th March he was talking of his extreme attachment to Miss 
Smith ; he spoke of it as a fascination* He said, “ It is a perfect 
fascination my attachment to that girl; if she were to poison 
me I would forgive her." I said, “ You ought not to allow such 
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1* P#n?y thonglits to pass through your mind ; what motive could she 
have for giving you anything to hurt you? ” He said, “ I don’t 
know that; perhaps she might not be sorry to be rid of me.” 
All this was said in earnest; but I interpreted the expression 
“ to be rid of me ” to mean rid of her engagement. From what 
he said there seemed to be some suspicion in his mind as to 
what Miss Smth had given him, but it was not a serious 
suspicion. I never saw him again alive. On the 9th he spoke 
of her intended marriage. He said he had heard she was 
to be married, but he said he had offered to her some months 
before to discontinue the engagement, but she would not then 
have it broken. Some time afterwards she wished him to 
return her letters, and she would return his. He refused to 
do this, but offered to return the letters to her father. That 
is what he told me. On 23rd March I received a message — M. 
L’Angelier’s compliments; he was very ill at Franklin Place, 
and he would be very glad if I would call.” That was about 
ten in the morning. I went about mid-day, and found he was 
dead. I called on Mrs. Smith, and intimated his death to her. 
I saw Miss Smith, but I did not mention it to her. She recog- 
nised me and shook hands, asked me to go into the drawing- 
room, and if I wished to see her mamma. She also asked if 
anything was wrong. I said I wanted to see her mamma, and 
that I would acquaint her with the object of my visit. I did 
not know Mrs. Smith before. I know Mr. Philpot. He met M. 
L’Angelier on 17th February at my house. He met him on 
another occasion about the same time. I had a warm affection 
for M L’Angelier, and corresponded with him frequently. I 
thought him a strictly moral and religious man. He was a 
regular attender at church. I was very much agitated by the 
sudden shock of hearing of his death. I saw the body, and 
was very much shocked. 

Cross-examined by the Dhan of Faculty — was not at all 
acquainted with Mr Smith’s family. When L^Angelier brought 
Miss Smith to see me I knew the correspondence was clandes- 
tine ; he told me that when the first engagement was formed 
he wished to tell her father, but she objected; he then asked 
her to tell her father herself, but she objected to that also, 
and he was very much distressed. I knew that he was not 
acquainted with her father or mother; he knew her sister. In 
August, 1856, when she was introduced to me, I knew the 
engagement had existed for a few weeks, but I don’t know how 
long they had been intimate with each other. L’Angelier told 
me he was introduced to Miss Smith at a lady’s house — at Mrs. 
Baird’s. He said he had met her there. I was aware that 
their intimacy was disapproved of by the family, and that the 
engagement was broken off at onetime. In one of the notes 
she wrote me, she says her mother had become aware of it. 
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I never knew that her father or mother had abated their dislike m. 1# P©wj 

of the intimacy. I wrote on one occasion to Miss Smith advising 

her to mention it to her parents. I advised M. Ij’Angelier not 

to renew the engagement after it was broken till her parents 

were aware of it. He said he intended to do so, that he renewed 

the engagement provisionally, Miss Smith having promised 

on the first opportunity to make her parents aware of it. I 

knew they met clandestinely. I corresponded with both at the 

time. [Shown No. 11 of third inventory for the prisoner.] This 

is a letter which I wrote to L’Angelier, post-mark 7th February, 

1857 ; it is as follows : — 

Though you have not told me so, dear L’Angelier, that you 
have received such kind cheering notes from Mimi. that you are 
quite comfortable and happy-— at least, a great deal less sad than 
you were last evening. 1 folt so soriy lor you when you were 
so ill and miserable, and you are solitary in Glasgow, and yet I 
could do nothing to help to cheer you, my kind friend. To-day 
I saw Mimi, with her mother and Bessie — at least, I think it was 
her mother, Mimi looked very well, and I believe she saw me. 

Are yon suffering also from your nock? Best wishes for your 
happiness and Mimi’s.” 

[Shown No 20,] Friday night, no post-mark. [Beads.] 

Bbae L’Ai^gklibr, — Pray don’t think of taking the trouble of 
calling at my aunt’s. I feel uncertain of the reception that you 
might receive. I ought to have spoken of this yesterday, but 
had such a bad headache that I was quite stupid I enclose a 
note for Mimi. Among my forgets yesterday I omitted to ask 
whethei I should take notice of her birthday; but I am very fond 
of all these days, and you are so also, and tlierefore I wish her 
many happy returns. You are, however, quite at liberty to put 
it in the fire if you are inclined to incendiarism. I shall think 
of you both on the 19th, for I wish you very good news and a 
happy evening. 1 wish you many happy returns of her birthday.” 

The reception I there refer to has no reference to Miss Smith ; 
it refers to a relative of mine who did not fancy him. [Shown 
No. 15 of same inventory,] This letter has no date, but it was 
written early last January. [Reads.] 

My Dear L’Angkmbr,-— As I must be out on Monday forenoon,, 
and may be engaged in the evening with a friend from Edinburgh 
who has come to town for a few days, will you defer your visit till 
Tuesday? I had wished to send a message to Mimi last time I 
saw you, but I had no^ time for a word. You are, I hope, now 
enjoying a very happy interview. I am longing to hear from you. 
Meanwhile, believe me, &c. 

Cross-examination resumed — ^The interview refers to Miss 
Smith. That I knew was a clandestine interview. L^Angelier 
was in the habit oi writing to me. Our correspondence went 
on for perhaps two years. Very often my note did not require 
an answer. It might be asking him to come to tea or call; 
latterly we addressed each other by our Christian names. I 
addressed him by his surname, and he addressed me ‘^Dear 
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M. A« Perry Mary or My dear Mary,” never Dearest Mary.’^ I was 
first introduced to him by a lady now resident in England — - 
Miss Pliilpot. I knew nothing of his relations but what he 
would tell me. I knew his mother lived in Jersey; I never 
inquired what her occupation was. He had two sisters, and a 
brother who died some time before. I don^t know that I ever 
inquired what his occupation was. I don’t think I was in 
the habit of meeting him in other houses in Glasgow than my 
own. I have said that circumstances enabled me to fix an 
illness of his on 19th February. I remember that he said 
he did not go to the office on a certain day after that, but that 
he went on the Saturday ; that fixed it for a Thursday, and I 
knew it was not the last Thursday of February. His second 
illness was in the last week of February, therefore the first 
illness was on the 19th. I did not recollect the 19th when I 
was first examined, but it was suggested to me by the FiscaFs 
amanuensis. I recollect it now, but not from that. The 
amanuensis said the 19 th was the date, mentioned in his pocket 
book, of his first illness. That was on 4th June. Till he 
told me, I did not recollect the 19th as the day, but I recalled 
it some days afterwards. When I saw L’Angelier on 2nd 
March, he described the nature of his illness. He said he 
was so ill that he fell on the floor and was unable to call for 
help till next morning; that it was unlike anything he had 
ever felt before; that he was conscious, but unable to move. 
He spoke of his second illness as a bilious attack or jaundice. 
It was before 9th March that he told me of the discontinuance 
of the engagement; it might have been in the latter part of 
January or some part of February. He told me then that some 
months before, imagining Miss Smith rather cool, be offered 
to break off the engagement, but he was not anxious to do so. 
He said this was some months previous. She would not accept 
this. He said that afterwards she proposed a return of the 
letters on both sides. That might be about February. He 
said be refused to do that, but that be offered to give the 
letters to her father. I did not understand the meaning to he 
that he threatened to show the letters to her father. I under- 
stood that to be a consent by him to give up the engagement, 
and he so represented it. Miss Smith would not accede to that 
proposal, and the engagement remained unbroken at Miss Smithes 
desire. That was on the last occasion that he referred to it. 

By the Lobd Justioe-Clbrk — ^The Sheriff was not present when 
the FiscaTs clerk suggested the date already mentioned to me. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — It turns out, then, that you were 
examined by the prosecutor privately, with no Sheriff present 
to restrain improper interference, and your recollection is cor- 
rected by the prosecutor’s clerk — ^a*pretty security for testimony 
brought out in this sort of way. 
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Mr. Cunningham, for whose attendance a warrant had heen 
issued, was her© brought up. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^The Court desire to know whether 
you have had a copy of the print of the letters? 

Mr, Cunningham — I have had no copy of the letters. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Then we have to ask if your object 
is to publish to-morrow letters, whether they are used at this 
trial or not? 

Mr. Cunningham — Certainly not; only the letters produced. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — You have had no copy of them? 

Mr. Cunningham — I have no copy, and have had no copy. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^And you are not preparing or 
intending to publish any except what may be read in Court? 

Mr. Cunningham — Certainly not. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk remarked that the circular was very 
incautiously worded, and dismissed Mr. Cunningham. 

The Lord Advocate then proposed that the letters should 
be read. 

Mr. Young submitted that it would be unfair and unsafe to 
admit the letters, in consequence of the manner in which they 
had been recovered, and the mode in which they had been 
kept. They were recovered and kept by the Procurator-Fiscal 
instead of by the Sheriff-clerk. 

The Solicitor-G-eneeal held that the practice was different 
from that stated by Mr. Young, and that in this case the 
Procurator-Fiscal had held the documents under the orders of 
the Lord Advocate. 

After hearing the Lord Advocate and Dean of Faculty, 

The Court decided that the objection to receiving and reading 
the letters was not well founded. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk, in the course of his ruling, remarked 
that when, on the application of the Procurator-Fiscal, a warrant 
was entrusted by the Sheriff to officers for execution, a report 
of the execution of the warrant should be made to the Sheriff. 
He should have thought that in this case the Sheriff would 
have asked for the return to the warrant granted, and for an 
inventory of the documents. He was surprised that this had 
not been done, and if it was not don© because it was never done, 
then he would say that the sponer such a loose practice was 
corrected the better, and the execution of the warrant for 
recovery returned to the judge from whom it issued. His 
lordship also remarked that the Lord Advocate had in this 
case acted with a degree of anxiety for the interests of the 
defender which he had never known before ; for he had given 
copies of all the letters before the indictment wa^ served, and 
in a form which saved all difficulty and loss of time in decipher- 
ing them on the part of the prisoner's agents. 

The Court then adjourned till next morning. 
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Fifth Day— Saturday, 4th July, 1857* 

Th© Court met at ten o’clock. 

Dr. Eobbet Cheistxson, recalled, and examined by tb© Loed 
Advocate — It would be very unsafe to use arsenic as a cosmetic 
by putting it in a basin of water and washing the face with it. 
I should expect inflammation, particularly of the eyes and nostrils 
and mouth, to follow its use. It would be difficult to keep it out 
of the eyes and nostrils, and once in, it being rather an insoluble 
solid, it would be very difficult to wash out. I never heard 
of its being so used. A preparation of arsenic is sometimes 
used as a depilatory ; the old name for it — ^Eusma Turcorum — > 
signifies that it was first used by the Turks; it essentially 
consists of sulphuret of arsenic and sulphuret of lime; but it is 
only used for removing hair, not for the complexion. 

The Loed Advocate — In reference to the statistics of murder 
and suicide, you were asked the other day whether or not, in 
the case of a person committing suicide, a greater amount of the 
destructive element is used than is necessary to accomplish 
that object 1 

The Dean of Faculty objected to this as being substantially 
a new examination of the witness, and the question was not 
pressed. 

Cross-examined by the Dean of Faculty — The common 
arsenic of the shops may be said to be an insoluble solid. It 
is not absolutely insoluble. If put in cold water without 
repeated agitation, the water will dissolve l-600th part, but 
if the water is boiled with it in the first instance it will retain 
when cold a 32nd part. About 1 -500th part is all that cold 
water dissolves, if it is put in cold water originally. It is the 
worst medium to hold arsenic in suspension. If arsenic were 
put into a basin with cold water, the finer part would remain 
some time in suspension, and the coarser part would fail rapidly 
down. Not much would remain in solution without agitation 
of the water. 

Tho Dean of Faculty — Supposing the water were used to 
wash the face or hands without stirring up the arsenic from 
tbe bottom? 

Witness— Little would be in suspension, but I can only say 
that 1 should not like to use it nfyself. 

The Dean of Faculty — ^That is quite a different affair* 
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Witness — I tliink mj person who would use it so would do DF«lolj@rt 
a very imprudent thing. Clsrlstlsi®ii 

By the Lord Advocate — Arsenic is specifically heavier than 
water; the fine part of the powder will remain in suspension, 
but not long. 

By the Bean op Facultt — I can’t tell how long it would 
remain in suspension. Speaking on mero hazard, I should say 
that in the course of three or four minutes scarcely any of 
the arsenic would remain in suspension, but I am speaking 
without experiment. 

To the Lord Justice-Clerk — There has been a great dispute 
as to whether arsenic has taste, and after the strong observa- 
tions I published on the subject, a much greater authority 
than myself — Professor Orfila — still adhered to the opinion that 
it is acrid. All I can say on the subject is, that experiments 
were made by myself and two others, as far as it was possible 
to make experiments with so dangerous a substance, and we 
found that the taste was very slight indeed — if anything, 
sweetish, and all but imperceptible; and no doubt large quan- 
tities have been swallowed repeatedly without any taste having 
been observed I and two other scientific men tried it repeatedly 
with groat care, and all agreed in that opinion. Orfila, of 
Paris, still maintains that it has an acrid taste. He alludes 
to my observations, and maintains that it has a taste. But I 
think I should add it has always struck me as very strange that 
neither Orfila, nor any others wlio doubted those observatione 
of mine, have actually made the experiments themselves. 

Orfila does not state that ho has done so; he merely states 
bis belief, notwithstanding what I have stated. Of those who 
have swallowed arsenic, some have obsoiwed no taste, some a 
sweetish tasie, some an acrid taste. If there is anything per- 
ceptible in the taste, it is not such that it could be detected 
in cocoa or coffee. I think it very desirable that my observa- 
tions on 'this subject should be thoroughly understood It has 
been found that some persons who have taken arsenic largely 
without knowing at the time what they were taking observed 
no taste, some a sweetish taste, others an acTid taste. But in 
regard to the acrimony there are two fallacies— (1) That they 
may describe as an acrid taste a more roughness, which is not 
properly taste at all; and (2) the burning effects slowly 
developed by the action of the poison afterwards. 

By the Bean of FAOur/ry — In Mils case hist spoken of, the 
arsenic was given sometimes with simple fluids, such as coffee 
and water, and sometimes in thicker substances, such as 
soup, and I think there is an instance where the roughness 
was observed in the case of pprridge. But I do not think the 
vehicle, as far as I remember, had any influence on the effect 
produced. 
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The Dkan Of Faculty — Can you tell me what the quantities 
were in this case? 

Witness — No. 

The Dean of Faculty — ^You have no idea of them? 

Witness — Not the slightest. 

The Dean op Faculty — ^Are these cases in which you were 
personally concerned? 

Witness — I presume you mean very much as I am now in this 
case; but, strange to say, I have only actually seen two living 
cases of persons who had taken arsenic. 

The Dean op Faculty — ^You don’t think th^ in any of these 
cases you saw the patient in life? 

Witness — In two cases only I did. 

The Dean op Faculty — ^Two of those which you last 
mentioned? 

Witness — No ; I refer to cases of murder, because in cases of 
suicide persons know very well what they are taking. 

The Dean op Faculty — But you referred to some observa- 
tions in corroboration of your general view. I want to know if 
these cases came under your personal observation, or are merely 
recorded ? 

Witness — Not one came under my personal observation. 

The Dean op Faculty — I see the opinion of Orfila is ex- 
pressed in these words — The taste is acrid, not corrosive, but 
somewhat styptic.” 

Witness — I think that is pretty nearly a correct translation, 
but I doubt the translation of the word acrid.” The French 
word for acrid is dcreJ^ Orhla’s expression is which 

rather means “rough.” 

The Dean of Faculty — ^In the first volume, at page 377, the 
term used is “ d'prtP 

Witness — think that is mistranslated “ acrid.” 

The Dean of Faculty — ^In the same volume, page 367, his 
statement is “ dcreP 

Witness — ^That I have not observed, but his observation which 
I quote is expressly in reference to the statement which I myself 
made, and he says that, notwithstanding the statements of Dr. 
Christison, the taste of arsenic is “ d^pr^ ” — I don’t recollect 
the rest of the sentence. 

The Dean op Faculty — Orfila is a very high authority in the 
chemical world? 

W iTNESs — Undoubtedly. 

The Dean op Faculty — None higher, I suppose? 

Witness — ^I n medico-legal chemistry, none. 

The Dean of Faculty — ^You mentioned some experiments you 
had personally made to solve this^ question, and in combination 
with two other scientific gentlemen. Would you tell me the 
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nature of these experiments? Did jou taste the arsenic 
yours If? 

Wi OTSS — We all 'tasted it both in the solid and liquid state, 
and 1 e held it as far back alonp^ the tongue as we could with 
safety, so as to enable us to spit it out afterwards We allowed 
it to remain for a couple of minutes, and then spat it out and 
washed the mouth carefully. 

The Dean of Faculty — Give me some idea of how much 
arseni would be in the mouth? 

Witness — I think about one or two grains. 

The Dean of Faculty — N ot more? 

Witness — My late predecessor. Dr. Duncan, took three grains, 
and k pt it for a long time — about three -minutes. I thought he 
was imprudent; but he agreed entirely with my statement. 

By the Lord Advocate — It had not an acrid taste, un- 
doubtedly. In a very large majority of the cases I have referred 
to the quantity taken was not ascertained even within a pre- 
sumption. 

To the Lord Justicb-Clere: — Orfila surrendered his opinion 
that there was arsenic naturally in the bones of the human 
body ; he was not aware, at the time of his earlier statement, of 
one of the materials used in his analysis being subject to 
adulteration. 

To the Dean of Faculty — It is quite now to me that it was 
thought at one time that there was arsenic in the human 
stomach naturally. 

The Lord Advocate -then proposed that the letters should be 
read ; and this was done by the Clerk of Court. A copy of the 
letters read will bo found in the Appendix. 

The Lord Advocate then proposed to give in the deceasod’e 
pocket-book, and to have the entries in it read. He maintained 
that he had now laid a sufheient foundation for these 
memoranda. The handwriting of the entries was proved to 
have been I/Angelier's, and various circumstances had been 
proved to have occurred on the very days under date of which 
they were entered in this book. He therefore submitted that 
these entries were statements by L’Angelier himself of what he 
did on these days, and that the pocket-book should be received. 

Mr. Young argued that the book was irregularly kept, that 
the entry of the occurrence on the 22nd had been proved by 
several witnesses to be inaccurate, and that, though some of the 
matters entered under dates did occur under those dates, there 
was no guarantee that they were all so. So far as ha had been 
able to discover, there was no case in which such a book had 
been received as evidence of facts mentioned in it. If such a 
ease existed it would no doubt be founded on on the side of the 
prosecution; but if it did not, he submitted that the present 
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was not a case of the kind in which this Court should begin 
the admission of such eTidence 

The Solicitor-Gbjteeal said he was not sure whether prisoner’s 
counsel had stated Tery precisely the principles of law on which 
they contended this docwnent should be excluded The book 
was founded on as containing 'indicia bearing with greater oir 
less importance on the question before the jury. It was difficult 
to conceive on what principles of law it could be rejected. It 
was truly secondary evidence, and only tendered to the effect 
that a man now dead put certain things on paper. It was 
clearly analogous to secondary evidence of w&.at wasi said by 
persons now dead Ail that the witness deponed to in such a 
case was that the deceased made the statement, and did so clearly 
and intelligibly. It was contended by prisoner’si counsel that 
the book, being irregularly kept, could not be a diary; its 
irregularity, however, did not prevent its being a proper diary. 
The entries in it were made in the shape in which the book 
intended they should be made, in the spaces ruled off and 
set apart for that purpose. Whether unimportant entries were 
made one day or more important ones another day, still they 
were a written statement by deceased that certain things took 
place on certain days. Such evidence could not be excluded as 
hearsay. The same objections as to falsehood on the part of 
the narrator as had been urged here applied also* to hearsay evi- 
dence of what was said by a person deceased. That this 
evidence, if received, would imperil the life of the prisoner 
would be equally applicable to the evidence of L’Angelier him- 
self had he been alive. Where you have not the man himself 
alive, you must take every scrap of his writing that can be 
found 

The Lokd Jxjstice-Clebk — ^We had an illustration of the con- 
trary in this very case, where Miss Perry was asked whether 
certain expressions made use of by the deceased were made 
seriously ; that is an answer to the analogy as toi hearsay. As 
regards entries of this sort, no one can tell whether they were 
made seriously, or for what purpose. Besides, is there any 
case whatever on record where a book of this sort has been 
admitted as proof against the prisoner with regard tot particular 
expressions said to have been made use of by the deceased? 

The Solicitor-Geneeal — It cannot be said here that tlmse 
entries are not made seriously, or that they are so startling 
and extraordinary as to be incredible. As regards authority, 
there may be no decided case precisely ruling this point, but 
it is believed to be matter of familiar practice that any writings 
that can be found of dead persons are receivable in evidence. 

The Diah of Faculty said this w,as not only a most important, 
but also a new question. It wasi confessed on the other side 
that there was no direct authority on the point. An argument 
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fiiigitt be raised on the general principle and on analogona 
cases ; but there was no case of an ordinary pocket memorandum 
book being used against a prisoner to fix his or her presence at 
a paiticular place at a particular time — to prove, for example, 
that in the present case L’Angelier, on the night of 22nd 
February, was out of his lodgings^, and was in Blythswood 
Square He thought there vas evidence to the contrary, and 
so he should argue to the Jury; but at present he put it no 
higher than that there was no evidence that he was out of his 
lodgings on that evening. How, this book was proposed to be 
put in evidence •to show that tlie piisoner and L’Angelier came 
together on one of the days charged, viz., on that 22nd February- 
Even if the pocket journal had been ever so well kept, it was 
necessary to he very cautious in introducing such a precedent- 
It was impossible fully to argue this case on general principles 
without particular reference to the book itself. It was not a 
regular journal. It began with 1st January, 1857. Now, 
L’Angelier lived eighty or eighty-one days of 1857, and there 
were just twenty-six entries in all. That was not a regular 
journal. It altogether ceased on 14th March. There was 
nothing to hear on any of the events immediately pi*ecedmg his 
death. The hook was kept in the most loose and careless way. 
An entry was made on one day which was clearly the wrong day. 
It was not kept as a daily journal. When the fancy struck him 
ho made an entry, but when it did not he made no entry. But 
the Bolicitor-Genoral argued — and this seomed his only argu- 
ment — ^that this was good secondaiy evidence. Because the 
statement of the man would have been receivable had he been 
alive, therefore, he argued- these entries ought to be admitted 
now that lie is dead. But there was a manifest and important 
distinct ion. In the one case we had the security of an oath. 
Here (1) we had no oath, and (2) irK]iiiry was excluded as to 
when, and with what object, these entries were made. Both 
these existed in proper secondary evidence. The manner of 
the witness and the impresaion the statement made on the 
hearer were most important. Secondary evidence was subject 
also to this qualification, that a statement made for one 
purposo was not inadmissible for another purpose. Even de- 
positions of witnessoB oxammed on oath to support a particular 
purpose will not be available for another purpose, as was held 
in the case of (Inrrenme. In the case of the so-called Earl of 
Stirling, certain documents and pieces of evidence were founded 
on which purported to be by persons deceased, but that was to 
prove that they had been forged by the prisoner. But it 
was also the bounden duty of the prosecutor to corroborate as 
many of the entries as it was in his power to do. He had not 
done so, but bad contented Ifimself with three or four. Further, 
and as showing very strongly tho incorrectness of the entries, 
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reference miglit be made to one, under date 6tb Marcb — "Saw 
Mimi, gaye ber a note, and received one.” This was contrar 
dieted hj letter 119, which was put in evidence, on the ground 
that the prisoner’s letter of 5th March wasi an answer to it ; 
whereas, according to the entry, they were exchanged one for 
another. 

The Court then retired ; and on. their return 

The Lord Jusitcb-Clere: intimated that they would give their 
decision on Monday morning. 

The Lord Advocate stated that, in the event of the memoran- 
dum-hook being received, he would close his case, with the 
exception of one witness-, named Anderson ; hut in the event of 
the hook being rejected, he would reserve his right to call 
further evidence. 



Sixth Day— Monday, 6th July, 1857. 

The Court met at ten o’clock. 

Their lordships proceeded to give judgment on the admis- 
sibility of L’Angelier’s memorandum-book. The Lord Justice- 
Clerk and Lord Handyside held that it was not admissible; 
Lord Ivory differed. 

The Lord JusrriCB-Ci-EJiE said he did not know a point of 
greater importance to have occurred in any criminal trial, and 
the Court unfortunately had no assistance from any authorities. 
Tho admission of hearsay evidence was -an established rule in 
the law of Scotland, but under the restrictions and conditions 
fully stated by him in the case of Gordon ^ — -restrictions and 
conditions which wont in many circuuistances to the entire 
rejection of tho evidence, and /'Cre not naerely objections to its 
weight and crodibility. Certain memoranda made by the de- 
ceased in the present case wore proposed to be admitted, in which 
certain things are said to have occurred that went directly to 
the vital part of the charge against the prisoner. Before evi- 
dence could be received and allowed to go to a jury, it must be 
shown that it was legally competent and admissible; and this 
rule applied to civil as well as criminal cases. In the ordinary 
case of hearsay evidence the testimony of tbe witncH8<‘s exam- 
ined sot forth tho circuinslances under whicli tbe deceased’s 
statements wore made — whotlior seriously or casually; whether 
any motive appeared to be influencing him ; whether in answer 
to (piestions, and, if so, with what purpose tho questions were put; 
in short, imperfect as such evidence was, many tests could be 
applied to it, which diminished tho risk of error, and by mearii 
of it important evidence was often obtained. The observations 
just made had reference to statements by the docoased which 
were not part of the m geBtm of the crime or transaotioB. 
There were no such mc^ns of testing the entries or jottings 
by the deceased as to meetings with the prisoner, or of facts 
following such meetings, made in pencil, and bo short as to 
leave their meaning unexplained or doubtful It was of vital 
importance, in considering the admissibility of this evidence, 
to ascertain in what oircumstancos, and if possiblo from what 
motive, and at what periods these entries wore made. It was 
a remarkable fact that there was no entry at all before 11 th 
February; and at tliat very lime her purpose of breaking off 
the engagement with him, and of demanding back her letters, 

* Gordon v* GroM (Bccond Bmsion), 12th November, 1850. Keportod 
In IS DubIot, page 1, Th© Tx)ra Jufliic© Clerk’s observations on hearsay 
evkienc© will be found cm page 11 of th© ropork 
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tad been communicated to the deceased; and bis purpose and 
resolution not to give up tbe letters, but to keep her to ter 
engagement, were avowed and made known, as It appeared 
from tbe evidence before that date. He therefore had a purpose 
in writing these memoranda — obviously to endeavour to 
strengthen his hold over the prisoner, not only by refusing to 
give up the letters at that time and afterwards, but probably 
by holding out that he had a diary as to their interviews and 
communications, so as to try to effect his object of preventing 
her marriage, and of terrifying her into giving up her engage^ 
ment with Mr. Minnoch. His lordship e^d he made this 
observation not merely with regard to the weight and credibility 
of these entries, but also as of importance in regard to their 
admissibility, because in the case of hearsay evidence one 
could ascertain from the witnesses the time when the statement 
was made, all the circumstances and all the apparent motives 
which could he collected as to the statement being made by the 
deceased. But when one could not know with certainty the 
man^s motive in making the entry, or perhaps, as in this case, 
could peiceive reasons why he made the entry as against her, 
intending to prejudice her in one way, not, of course, with 
reference to the prospect of such a trial as this, but with refer- 
ence to her engagement, his lordship thought it could not be 
said that this came before the Court as a statement recorded 
by him as to indifferent matters, or as to matters in which he 
might not have had a strong purpose in making the statement. 
Further, it was the record of a past act. But suppose a man 
had entered in his diary — ^and the point was, whether such an 
entry was legal evidence of what did occur — that he had 
arranged to meet A B at such a place, and he was there found 
murdered, that was a future thing; and his lordship did not 
say that would not be admissible in evidence, leaving its effect 
to the jury. He felt the force of what the Lord Advocate had 
so forcibly stated, that supposing in this book there had been 
an entry that this man purchased arsenic, would not that have 
been available in favour of the prisoner? But he thought a 
sound distinction could be drawn between that case and the 
present. What was proposed was to tender in evidence a thing 
altogether unprecedented according to the research of the bar 
and bench, of which there was no trace or indication in any 
book whatever, viz., that a memorandum made by the deceased 
shall be legal proof of a fact against the panel in a charge of 
murder. It was no answer to say that it might not be sufficient 
proof, but still should go to the jury. The first point was, 
whether it was legal evidence? His lordship said he was unable 
to admit such evidence; it might relax the sacred rules of 
evidence to an extent that the could hardly contemplate. 
One could not tell how many documents might exist and be 
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found in the repositories of a deceased person; a man might 
have threatened another, he might have hatred against him, 
and be determined to revenge himself, and what entries might 
he not make in a diary for this purpose? As the point was 
perfectly new, and as it would he a depaiture from w^hat his 
lordship considered to be an important principle in the admini- 
stration of Justice, he thought this evidence could not be 
received 

Lord Handyside said that the Crown sought to have a pocket- 
book received, in which certain entries were made opposite to 
certain days of the week — from 11th February to lith March^ — 
a period having reference only to the fust and second charges 
in the indictment. The special point was whether the entries 
of certain dates — two in number — ^were to be read and made 
evidence for the prosecution as regarded the first and second 
charges. The general question to be determined was, whether 
memoranda by a deceased person, setting forth incidents as 
having occurred, of pax'ticular dates, and connected with the 
name of an individual, -were admissilde as evidence to support 
a charge in a criminal case? The point w^as new, and of great 
difficulty. Had the writer of the memoranda been living tln'f 
could not have been made evidence ; they might have been used 
in the witness-box to refresh the memory, but the evidence 
would still be parole. What would be regarded would be the 
oath of the witness to facts, time, and person; and, if distinct 
aful e-vplicit, though resting on memory alone, iho law of 
evidence would be satisfied, irrespective of any aid by 
memoranda or letters, though made at the time. It was the 
oath of the witness to the verity of his oral statement in the 
box iliat ilio law required and regarded. But if the writer 
had died, was that circumstance to make such memoranda 
thoncofori'h aclrnisHiblo as evidence by their own weight? Were 
they, the handwriting being proved, to be treated as written 
evidence? ITiat wouhl be a bold ]>ro}>oBitiom Death could not 
change the character originally impreased upon memoranda, and 
convert thorn from inadmisBible into admissiblo writings. As 
private memoranda soon by no eye but the writer’s, tliey were sul> 
jeot to no clieck upon their accuracy, whether arising from inno- 
cent mistakes, or from prejudice or passing feeling. His lordship 
did not say that they were to he supposed to be false and dis- 
honest, for it would be idle to falsify and invent when memoranda 
were intended to be kept secret by the writer. But it was quite 
conceivable that vanity miidit lead -to Htatomenti !)6ing made 
wholly imaginary, with a view to the subsequent exhilwtion of 
the book, and were its admissibility as evidence set up by death, 
it might become a fearful instrument of calumny and accusation* 
Ills lordship wag referring tp private memoranda, diaries, and 
journals, taken in the abstract; and as to other writings of a 
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deceased person, such, as letters, lie did not say these might 
net become admissible as evidence by reason of death, though 
during life they could not be used. But here the principle sug- 
gested itself that these writings had been communicated before 
death to at least another person ; and they thus became 
analogous to words spoken — ^to representations made and con- 
versations held — ^by a deceased person, the proper subject of 
hearsay evidence. It was contended that the principle on which 
hearsay evidence was admitted should extend to anything 
■written by a deceased person. It was assumed to be a declara- 
tion in writing of what, if spoken, would haye been admissible 
on the testimony of the person hearing it. And on a first 
view it would seem that the written mode was superior to the 
oral, from the greater certainty that no mistake was committed 
as to the words actually used. But this would be a fallacious 
ground to rest on; for words written would require to be taken 
as they stood, without explanation or modification; wheieas 
words spoken to another were subject to the further inquiry by 
the party addressed as to the meaning of the speaker, and to 
a sort of cross-examination, however imperfect, to which the 
hearer might put the speaker in order to a better or thorough 
understanding of the subject of communication, the object of 
making it, and the grounds on which the speaker's statements 
rested. And all these things might be brought out in the 
examination of the witness who cam© into Court to give his 
hearsay evidence. The value of hearsay evidence, and the 
weight to be given to it, came thus to depend much on the 
account the witness gave of the circumstances under which the 
communication was made to him — as to the seriousness of the 
statement, and what followed upon it in the way of inquiry and 
reply. A mere writing, in the way of memorandum or entry 
in a book, in the sole custody of the writer till his death, could 
be subject to no such tests. Its very nature showed that it 
was not intended for communication. It might be an idle, 
purposeless piece of writing, or it might be a record of un- 
founded suspicions and malicious charges, treasured up by 
hostile and malignant feelings in a moody, spiteful mind. Those 
views impressed his lordship strongly with the danger of admit- 
ting a private journal or diary as evidence to support a criminal 
charge. He took up the question as a general point. If he 
were to confine himself to the special and peculiar circumstances 
of this case he would see much perhaps to vindicate the Court 
in the reception of the evidence tendered. There was to be 
found, in the letters which had already been made evidence, 
much to^ give corroboration or verification to some at least of 
the entries in the pocket-book. But he felt compelled to close 
his mind against such considerations, and to look, above all, 
to a general, and therefore safe, rule by which to be guided. 
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He had come therefore to be of opinion that the production 
tendered as evidence in the case in support of the first and 
second charges should be rejected. 

Lord IvoB-T said the opinions Just given had relieved bis mind 
of a burden of responsibility under which he had laboured, and 
which he was ill able to bear. He had given the most anxious, 
serious, and repeated consideration to this matter. He had 
found little or nothing in the way of authority, and no dicta so 
precisely bearing on this case as to be of any avail. But, 
judging in the abstract, applying the rules as applied to other 
cases, endeavouring to find a principle by a comparison of the 
different classes and categories into which evidence had been 
distributed, and in which evidence had been received, he felt 
himself totally unablo to come to a conclusion that the evidence 
of this document should be excluded from the jury. As his 
opinion could not in the least degree influence the judgment, he 
should ho sorry to add anything that should even seem to be 
intended to detract from the authority of that judgment now 
given ; least of all should he be disposed to follow such a course 
in a capital case, where the judgment was in favour of the 
prisoner. He would content himself, therefore, with simply 
expressing his opinion. It appeared to him that this docu- 
ment should have been admitted valeM quantum^ and that the 
jury should have considered its weight and credibility and value. 

The Loud Advooatb then put in evidence the following portion 
of letter No. 79, viz.: 

Monday. 

If and M. go, will yoxi not, sweet love, come to your Mimi? 

Do you think I would ask you if I saw danger in the house? No^ 
love, I would not. I shall let you in; no one shall see you. We 
can make it late— twelve, if you please. You have no long walk. 

No, my own beloved, my sweet dear Emile. Emile, I see your 
sweet smile. I hear you say you will come and see your Mimi, 
clas|) her to your bosom, and kiss her, call her your own pet, your 
wife. Emile will not refuse mo. ... I need not wish you a 
merry Christmas, but I shall wish that we may spend the next 
together, and that we shall then be happy. 

68. Mbs, Janbt Andbeson, examined by the Loan Abvooath J, Andertw* 
— am acquainted with the priso-ner. I recollect meeting her 
at a party in my house on 6th February. I met her also at a 
party at Mrs. Wilkie^s shortly before she was at my house. 

She had a necklace on. I asked from whom she had got it. 

She said from Papa. I asked if she had got it from Mr* 

Minnoch, and she denied, that. I don't recollect if I spoke of 
this to anybody. I may have mentioned that I thought she 
got it from Mr, Minnoch. 

The Lokb Abvooaot then intimated that this closed the case 
for the Crown, 
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Evidence for Defence. 

The Dean op Faculty stated that in the course of the examina- 
tion of some of the first witnesses, reference would be made to 
affairs of some little delicacy in which L’Angelier had been 
engaged in some previous part of his life ; but he was extremely 
unwilling to drag names before the public in this examination, 
and he hoped his learned friend the Lord Advocate would assist 
him in this. 

lofeaH Bafeer 1. Robert Baker, examined by Mr. Younc3» — I am a grocer at 
St. Helen's, Jersey I lived in Edinburgh at one time, and acted 
as waiter in the Rainbow Taveim. When there I was acquainted 
with L'Angelier. That was m 1851. He lived in the Itainbow 
between six and nine months, as far as I recollect. He was 
there till the time he went to Dundee. We slept together. The 
tavern was then kept by an uncle of mine, Mr. George Baker. 
L'Angelier's circumstances were then very bad ; he was living 
on Mr. Baker's bounty — waiting there till he got a situation. I 
thought him a quiet sort of person. I did not know much of 
his ways. I was not much out with him. He was very easily 
excited. He was at times subject to low spirits. I have often 
seen him crying at night Latterly, before he went to Dundee, 
he told me he was tired of his existence and wished himself 
out of the world lie said so on more than one occasion. 1 
remember on one occasion he got out of bed and went to the 
window and threw it up. I rose out of bed and went to him, 
and he said that if I had not disturbed him he would have thrown 
himself out. The windows of the Rainbow are about six 
storeys from the ground — the height of the North Bridge, 
indeed. He was in the habit very often of getting up at night 
and walking up and down the room in an excited state, weeping 
very much. I happened to know that he had at that time 
met with a disappointment in a love matter. He did not tell 
me so himself, but I heard my uncle talk of it. I heard 
L'Angelier speak to other people about it. It was about some 
lady in Fife. 

Mr. Young — ^You need not mention names. I think we shall 
be able to speak of her as the lady in Fife. 

Examination continued — He was in, distress about not having 
a situation in order to enable him to keep to his engagement 
with her. I did not see him weeping on that subject. When 
he said he would have thrown himself over the window on. the 
occasion I have spoken of, he was not crying ; he was very cool 
and collected, and did not seem at all excited or agitated when 
1 spoke to him. I thought he was. in earnest ; he had talked 
about it so often before. We wel'e in the habit of taking walks 
together in fihe morning, before business began. We have 
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walked to Leith Pier, and when there he said he had a great Bobopt Baker 
mind to throw himself over, one morning, because he was quite 
tired of his existence. I haw© seen him reading newspaper 
accounts of suicidOj and I have heard ham say that here wasi a 
person who had the courage that he should have had, that h© 
wished ho had the same courage, or something to that effect 

Cross-examined by the Loan Advocate — believe h© was a 
Jersey man; I met hioi in Jersey once before I was at the 
Rainbow. He did not come there liecauso I had scon him in 
Jersey. He had been living in Edinburgh before I saw him. 

I had seen him oif a visit to Jersey. I saw him in Jersey in 
1846, I think. 

Kc-examinod — I received the letter (No', 1 of prisoner's inven- 
from L'Angelier at Dundee. It hdB no date. It was 
shortly after he left the Itaiiibow. In this letter he says, ‘‘I 
never was so unhappy in my life. I wish I had the courage to 
blow rny brains out.’' 

2. William riiiKQLB Laihd, examined by Mr. Youno — I am a Laird 
nurseryman in Dundee. I was acquainted with the late Emile 
L’Angelior. 1 know him when bo was in the service of Dickson & 

Co., Edinburgh, about 184.1. In 1852 1 took him into my own 
employment in Dundee, fie had been away from the Dicksons’ 
before that, and had boon in France. lie came to mo between 
the 12th and 20t,h January, 1852, on Old Handsel Monday; and 
he remained till the end of August or Jst Se])t ember. He was 
a very sober young man, and YOty kind and obliging; rather 
excitable and cbangca])le in his t-em])er, sometinKw very melan- 
choly and sometimes very lively. Wlion ho came to me in 
January he had a kind of cold , he was unwell, and veiy dull. 

II© did not tell me at first, but shortly afterwards he told me 
that he had been crossed in love. lie assisted me in the seed- 
shop chiefly; someiiines he< wrought at light w^ork in the 
nursery too. It was a fortnight or a month after ha cam© that 
he said he had been crossed in love. IT© told me it was reported 
that the girl wiis to be married to another, but that he could 
scarcely believe it, because he did not tliink she could take 
another. I understood that that was because she was pledged 
to him. He told m© who she wae. [Mr. Younu— I don’t want 
her name.] I believe siso was in the middle station of life. 

After this I saw her marriage in the newspa]>ers. I got a letter 
from my brother in Edinburgh, asking if L’Angtdier had seen 
in the ScofmnM newspaper a notice of the marriage. I/Angehcjr 
did see that notice. I know William Pringle. He was my 
apprentice at the time. Either Pringle or some other apprentice 
told me something L’Angelior had done about tliat matter, which 
led mo to speak to him. T i^ld him I wae Sony to see him so 
melancholy and sad, and that I was still more so to liear tluit 
he had taken up a knife to stab himsoli He said very little, 
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W. K Laird dull. I said what I could to soothe him. He said 

he was truly miserable, and that he wished he was> out of the 
world, or words to that effect. He was in a very melancholy 
state after this. He was gloomy and moody, and never spoke 
to any one. I had frequent conversations with him — several 
times every day. 

Mr. Young; — From these conversations, and all you had seen 
of him, do you think he had any religious principle about him 
to deter him from committing suicide*^ 

Witness — He attended church regularly, ^but did not show 
anything particular about religion ; but at the same time he was 
very moral, so far as I knew. 

Examination continued — He often told me of being in France 
during the Revolution of 1848. He said he was in Paris' at that 
time. He told me he was engaged in the Revolution ; he said 
he was a member of the National Guard. He was rather a vain 
man. I don^t recollect his wages with me ; he came to me as 
an extra hand when he was out of employment. I said I would 
give him bed and board and something more ; I think he got 
bed and board, and 8s. or 10s. a week. 

W.Ppingle 3. William Phinglb, examined by Mr. Young — I was in the 
service of Mr Laird, Dundee, in 1852. I knew L^Augolior there 
We both lived in Mr. Laird’s house. I had frequent conversa- 
tions with L’Angelier. I remember telling him that I heard of 
a certain marriage in the newspapers. I said so m the shop. 
I said that such a lady was married, and he seemed greatly 
agitated. 

Mr. Young — How did his agitation show itself? 

Witness — ^He ran once or twice behind the counter, then he 
took hold of the counter-knife. He did not point it at himself, 
but he held it out. When I stepped forward he put it down 
again. I don’t remember what be said. I don’t think he shed 
tears; I did not observe him crying. He was particularly 
melancholy for some time after this occurrence. He slept with 
me. I was a little afraid he might do himself some mischief. 
I was then sixteen years of age. 

Smith 4. Anuehw Watson Smith, examined by Mr Young — am an 
upholsterer in Dundee. I was acquainted with L’Angelier when 
he was in Laird’s employment m 1852. We were pretty 
intimate. I was then living at Newport, on the other side of 
the Tay from Dundee. L’Angelier frequently visited me there, 
sometimes coming on a Saturday and staying till Monday* 
When he did so, he and I slept together. I had good oppor- 
tunity of observing his disposition and state of mind. I thought 
he was a very excitable sort of character — often in very high 
spirits, and often in very low spirits. He mentioned a dis- 
appointment in love he had had about that time. He mentioned 
the lady’s name. He told me they had been engaged for a 
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number of years, and iaad loved eaoL. other very much ; hut that ^ SiMtto 
it had been broken off, and h© felt inclined to destroy him- 
self He showed me a ring he had got from the lady, with a 
name engraved on it. I think it was her name. He spoke of 
destroying himself. He seemed in a very melancholy spirit, 
and declared he could never be happy again, and that he thought 
he would drown himself. I have a faint remembrance, but I 
am not exactly sure, that he once told me he went to the Dean 
Bridge to throw himself over It was because this lady had 
jilted Mm. He did not say what prevented him from throwing 
himself over. Self-destruction was a very frequent subject of 
conversation with him. I thought him serious, though I never 
had any serious apprehension that he would do it. That was 
from want of courage. It w^as only when he was in his low 
moods that he talked of self-destruction. He told me about 
having been in France at the devolution, and he told me h© 
felt very nervous after that, attributing it partly to the excite- 
ment of the time He said he frequently thought he heard 
a noise behind him, as if a number of rats were running along. 

When he spoke of the lady who had jilted him he was always 
very excited, and once I remember him crying. He appeared 
to be in great grief. That was the first time he spoke of 
destroying himself; he talked of drowning himself. 

6, William Andikson, examined by Mr. Youho — had a W.Andepso® 
nursery and seed-shop in Dundee in 1852. I then became 
acquainted with HAngelier. He sometimes came to my shop, 
and I saw a good deal of him. I had conversations with him 
two or three times. He was rather of a sanguine disposition; 
he was oxoitable, I think, and he had the appearance of vanity; 
his conversation had that character. When women were a 
matter of conversation he spoke much of that. He boasted of 
his success with ladies. I remember on one occasion parti- 
cularly, in my own house at supper, he told me he was very 
intimate with two ladies in Dundee at tho time, and that it 
seemed to him his attachment for them was returned, and that 
they were both very beautiful girls, and worth a coiiBidcrablo 
sum of money. 

The Lord Justioh-Clbrk — Did he mean to say that he had 
been successful in seducing them, or what? 

WiTKBSS — No, my lord, it was -that he loved them, and they 
loved him in return. I did not put this down as a piece of 
bragging; 1 thought it was in earnest. 

Mr. Youno — H e did boast of being successful in getting ladies 
attached to him; but the same subject was not always spoken 
of. He said he did not know very well what he would do if 
he was jilted, and he said ^something to the effect that he 
would have revenge on them in some shape or other if they 
did jilt Mm. He was occasionally very irritable in Ms disposi- 
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W. Aadepson tion, and on some occasions he sat quit© dull without speaking, 
and then he got up all at once in an excited state — that was 
when speaking of any particular subject, such as females. His 
manner and disposition had more of the temperament of the 
French, Italians, or Spaniards than Scotch or English. 

%IW?**^* 6. William M'Dougal Ogilvie, examined by Mr. Young — 1 

am an assistant teller in the Dundee Bank. In 1852 I was 
secretary to the Floral and Horticultural Society in Dundee. 
Numbers of the meetings of the society were held in Laird’s 
back-shop In this way I became acquainted with L’Angelier. 
*We became very intimate, and frequently cbnversed together. 
He was variable in his spirits — ^very remarkably so. His general 
subject of conversation was ladies. He seemed sometimes vain 
of his success with ladies He talked of ladies always looking 
at him in passing along the street, and that he had considerable 
success m getting acquainted with ladies. He spoke of their 
falling in love with him. On one occasion T heard him say 
what he would do if he met with a disappointment. He was 
standing speaking in the shop about some sweethearts, and he 
said he would think nothing of taking up a large knife which 
Laird used for cutting twine, and sticking it into himself — 
suiting the action to the word. He was not speaking of any real 
case, but generally. He seemed to me somewhat excited He 
spoke to me about having been in France, and about travelling 
there. He did not mention at what time he had been there. 
He said he was travelling, as I understood, with some person 
of distinction. He said he had got charge of all their luggage, 
carriages, and horses — everything in fact. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^As a courier? 

Witness — ^He did not say that. He seemed to have a general 
superintendence. 

Examination continued — He said that on one occasion the 
horses were very much knocked up,” and that he had given 
them arsenic He was speaking in English at that time I was 
not acquainted with the effects of arsenic, and when he mentioned 
the circumstance I was interested in it, and asked him about 
it. He said he gave it to them to make them accomplish the 
journey. I asked what effect this had, and he said it made 
them long-winded, and thus made them able to accomplish a 
feat. I asked if he was not afraid of poisoning them; and be 
said, Oh no.^^ So far from doing that, h© had taken it him- 
self. I told him I should not like to try it, and he seemed to 
say he had not felt any bad effects from it, that there had 
been no danger — or expressions to that effect. He mentioned 
another effect of arsenic, which was that it improved the com* 
plexion, I inferred from his remarks that he took it for that 
purpose. He did not exactly say so, but I understood that wan 
on© of the reasons why he took it. He also said that he com- 
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»a,¥ld Hill I don^t recollect of anything more passing. He did not say for 
what purpose he used it regularly. I have been trying to 
remember, but I can't. 

By the Lord Advocate — I have been trying to remember 
since I have been asked about this affair. I was asked about 
it on Saturday last. I told it to Mr. Laird, my late master, 
and Captain Miller, of Glasgow, came to me. He was the 
superintendent of police at Glasgow, but he is now a messenger- 
at-arms. No one was with me when I spoke to L'Angelier about 
this; we were passing along the top of Union Street; no one 
heard what passed between us. He said he •used it regularly. 
I did not inquire, and he did not say in what way. 

By Mr. Young — was cited as a witness on Monday, last 
week; I have been thinking about the matter since I was cited. 
I was examined again about it on Saturday. I heard of 
L'Angelier's death when it occurred; that did not recall the cir- 
cumstance to me ; it did not enter my mind soon after ; I don't 
recollect when it came to my mind, but it was before last 
Saturday. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — If you did not recollect this con- 
versation when you heard of L'Angelier's death, what brought 
the conversation to your mind? 

Witness — I did not recollect first about this at all. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Was it any conversation of others 
in Dundee that made you recollect this about arsenic ? 

Witness — No, sir. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^What was it then that brought it 
to your recollection? 

Witness — I can’t answer that question; it came to my mind, 
and then I recollected it. 

The Lord Advocate — Did you recollect it before Mr. Miller 
spoke to you? 

WiTNESS^ — ^Yes, sir. 

Stf.Wacfeay 8. Edward Yokes Mackay, examined by Mr. Young — I am a 
merchant in Dublin. I was in the habit of visiting Edinburgh 
in the course of my business. I occasionally visited the Rain- 
bow. I got acquainted with L’Angelier there. I was intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Baker, who kept the tavern. I first became 
acquainted with L’Angelier in 1846, and I continued to see him 
at the Rainbow till a day or so previous to his going to Dundee. 
I had several meetings and conversations with him. I saw 
quite enough of him to enable me to form an opinion of his 
character and disposition. I formed anything but a good 
opinion of him. I considered him a vain, lying fellow He was 
very boastful of his personal appearance, and parties admiring 
Mm, ladies particularly. He boasted of his high acquaintances 
repeatedly, and the high society •he had moved in; that was 
when he returned from Hie Continent, when he became more or 
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less of a man — ^he was quite a lad when I first saw him. He 
mentioned several titled people whom he had known; but not 
believing anything he was saying at the time I did not store up 
in my mind any of their titles. Shortly before he went to Dundee 
I met him one evening in Princes Street Gardens; I could not 
say the date, but he went to Dundee the following day. He 
was sitting in the garden by himself; I came on him accident- 
ally; he had his head in his cambric pocket-handkerchief. I 
put my hand on him and said, HAngelier.^’ He held up his 
head, and I perceived he had been ciying — ^his eyes had the 
appearance of mtich weeping. He mentioned that a lady in 
Fifeshire had slighted him; but I made light of the matter. 

He made a long complaint about her family, and was much 
excited. He said ladies admired him very often. I remember 
one occasion particularly, when he came in when I was reading 
the papers m the Rainbow. He told me he had met a lady in 
Princes Street with another lady, and she had remarked to her 
companion what pretty little feet he had. I had said he was 
a rather pretty little person, and he had gone out and con- 
cocted the story of the lady^s remark. I never believed any- 
thing he said afterwards. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Am I to understand you to say 
that he heard the lady say what pretty feet he hadi 

Witness — ^Y es, 

By Mr. Young — It was a common thing for him to speak 
of ladies admiring him on the street. 

By the Lord Advocate — I live in Dublin. I have a counting- 
house in Dublin at the Lower Quay. To a certain extent I 
believed the story about the Fife lady. I believed there was a 
lady there, and that he was after her, for I had seen him weep 
about it. When I saw him weep I believed there was a some- 
thing, 

9. Janet B. Christie, examined by Mr. Young — Some years j. a Christ!© 
ago I was acquainted with a Mrs. Craig, in St. George^s Road, 

Glasgow. She had a son in Huggins <fe Go's employment, I 

visited at her house. I have occasionally met L* Angelier there. 

I remember on one occasion hearing him say that the French 
ladies used arsenic to improve their complexions. This was 
about four years ago. 

By the Lord Advocate — can't recollect on what occasion 
this was. I have not the slightest recollection if it was at a 
dinner party or an evening party, or who was present. 

To the Lord Justioe-Clerk^ — I thought he was rather a for- 
ward man, and full of pretension. 

10, Alexander Miller, examined by the Dean oe Faculty— a . Miller 
I am in the employment of Hudgins Co., and I was acquainted 

with the late M. L’Angelier. He was there before me. I 
remember Mm telling me several times that he was going to 
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A« fflller be married ; about nine months before his death he told me he 
intended being married at a certain time, and at other times he 
told me he was to be married bj a certain date. These dates 
passed, and I gave it little credit; in February, however, he told 
me he was to be married, and I said that this would pass like the 
other dates, but he affirmed it would not, and that it would take 
place in about three months. He told me who the lady was. 
This was in the beginning of February. He looked very sensi- 
tive ; h© was easily depressed and easily uplifted. I don^t recollect 
him talking to me of suicide On one occasion he said he 
wished he was dead. He once said be did rfot consider there 
was any sin in a person taking away his own life to get out of 
the world, being tired of it — “ having lost all happiness ” was his 
expression. I objected to that, and said that as our life was 
not our own, we had no right to do what we chose with it. 
He did not acknowledge, so far as I recollect, having abandoned 
his opinion When he said he wished he was dead I had com- 
menced to say something to him when a party came into the 
room, and the subject dropped I intended to remonstrate 
with him He seemed to be talldng nonsense. I said, “You 
certainly don’t think what you say,” and he said he did I 
then said, “ Then you don’t mean it,” and he said he did Then 
I was going to remonstrate with him, when some one came into 
the room. He seemed serious. He complained several times 
of having diarrhoea, and about the middle of February about 
having an affection of the stomach and bowels, his eyes were 
watering very much, but I thought that was from cold. He 
had complained of attacks of diarrhoea on several occasions 
before that. Almost since I saw him he complained of that, 
but more latterly. I went to Huggins’s in September, 1853, 
and I became acquainted with him there. He appeared to 
receive a great many letters. I knew he had letters from some 
one, but not till the beginning of February did I know whom 
they were from. He had several other female correspondents. 

By the Solicitoe-Genekal — ^We had the impression that he 
was a young man of very regular habits. He was a worthy 
young man. The occasion in February to which I have alluded, 
when his eyes were suffused, was, I think, about the 13t!i, 
About the 19th or 20th he complained again. That was in 
the warehouse. He came in at one o’clock, and had not been 
there the day before. He came late. There was a sort of 
blaeish ” appearance round the eyes, and there was a small 
red spot on his cheek. I asked what was wrong with him, and 
he said he was nearly dead last night. I then asked what had 
been the matter with him, and he said he had been rolling on 
the floor all night, and that he was so weak that he could not 
call for assistance, he had just to i^main quiet. He said he was 
BO sick that he was like to vomit his inside out I asked what 
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iie had vomited, and he said it was yellow stuff, and of a very A« Milieu 
bitter taste. I suggested it might be bile, and he said his 
landlady had suggested the same. At from four to six o'clock 
in the morning he said he had called for his landlady and asked 
for a cup of tea I believe it was on the 19th or 20th he told 
me this. He said he was very much pained in his bowels and 
stomach. He felt very weak when speaking to me. He did 
not say if he had been anywhere the night before He was not 
regularly in the office after that; he was almost entirely absent 
after that from illness. 

11 . Agnbs M'MfLLAN, examined by Mr. Youkg — was at one 
time in Mr. Smith's service as tahlemaid. I was there for a 
year. It is three years last May since I left. Miss Madeleine 
Smith was at home when I was there. The second daughter, 

Elizabeth, left home to go to school near London while I was in 
the house. I understood Miss Smith had returned from the 
same school some time before. On one occasion she spoke to 
mo about arsenic I canT remember what brought on the con- 
versation, but I perfectly remember her saying that she believed 
arsenic was used for the complexion, or that ft was good for the 
complexion — I don't recollect which. I can't tell anything 
more about it. 

12. Jambs Giedwood, examined by Mr. Touno — I am a surgeon gMwoo€ 
in Falkirk, and have been about forty years in practice. I have 
frequently, since the publication of an article in Chambers's 
Journal, been asked by females as to the use of arsenic as a 
cosmetic. That is a]>out two years ago. 

By the I.oed Advocate — ^Many of my friends consulted me, 
and I told them it would be highly injurious and ought not 
to be taken, 

13. John Hobbetson, oxamined by Mr. Touno — I am a j, Rq|j 0 rti»oit 
druggist in Queen Street, Glasgow. I remember, some time 

ago, of an application being made in my shop for arsenic by a 
manservant. That was in the beginning of last May. A young 
man came in, from seventeen to nineteen years of age, and asked 
for sixpence worth or one shilling's worth of arsenic. I ashed 
Mm for what purpose it was to be used. He said it was for a 
lady, who was waiting outside, I asked for what purpose, and 
he stated that she was going to use it for her complexion. I 
did not see any lady waiting outside. I did not give it. 

The Lord Jns^ncH-CniRK—ThiB is very loose; it is after 
universal rumours were circulated about this case. 

The Lord Advooatb (to witness) — ^You did not ask the lady’s 
name ? 

Witness — N o. 

14. Pbteb GtiTHWB, examfned by the Dean of Paotjett — I auihrli 

am the manager of Frazer & Green's establishment in Sauchie- 
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Peter Giithpi® hall Street. W© sell arsenic, among other things. I remem- 
ber a ladj coming to our shop and asking about a particular us© 
of arsenic That was in the beginning of 1856. She cam© into 
tbe shop alone, and produced a number of Blachwood^s Magor 
zine containing an article on the use of arsenic for improving 
the complexion, and asked me if I had seen it I said I had, 
and she asked me to give her arsenic. I declined to do so She 
still expressed a strong desire to have it, but I did not give it 
to her. 

By the Lobd Advocate — did not know the lady I had 
seen her sieveral times before. There was no on© writh her. I 
mentioned it to several persons in the shop, and to Johnston, our 
senior assistant. I could not say if I did so tbe day it happened. 

William D*E. 15. William D^Estebrb Eobbbts, examined by Mr. Young — 
® ® I am a merchant in Glasgow. I became acquainted with 

UAngelier about the year 1853, and he once dined with me — 
on Christmas Day of that year, a Sunday. After dinner h© 
became very ill ; there were a few friends at dinner. When 
the ladies retired he got ill, and wished to leave the room. I 
went with him, and came back to the dining-room, and remained 
some time. I wondered why he did not come. I opened tb© 
dining-room doer, and beard a groan, as of some person 
vomiting. I found bim veiy ill — ^vomiting and purging. A 
good many gentlemen came out of tbe room and saw bim. I 
sent for cholera mixture, and gave bim a good deal of it. He 
nearly emptied tb© bottle. I got very much frightened, as 
cholera bad been in tbe town shortly before. After a time one 
of tbe gentlemen took bim in a cab to bis lodgings. He called 
on me tbe next day or day after that, to apologise for bis illness. 
He was nearly two hours ill in my bouse. 

By tbe Lobd Advocate — knew L’Angelier pretty well. I 
always thought him a very nice little fellow. He sat in tbe 
same pew with me in church three years j at that time I would 
noic have hesitated to believe bis word. 

To tbe Lobd JusTrcB-CLBBK — bad occasion to change my 
opinion of bim, not from anything I observed, but from what 
I have been told since this trial was talked of. 

Piarles Baird 16. Chaeles Baird, examined by Mr. Young — I am a son of 
tbe late Mr. Eobert Baird, writer, Glasgow. I have an uncle 
in Huggins’s warehouse. Through bim I became acquainted 
with L’Angelier, I should say about two years ago. After that 
I frequently met with bim, and sometimes went to his lodgings. 
I remember on one occasion finding him very unwell in bis lodg- 
ings. He was then living in Franklin Place, at Mrs. Jenkins’s. 
I think tbe occasion I refer to was either in the last fortnight 
of September or tbe first f ortnightj, of October last. I went to 
Spain immediately after that, and it was just before I left. When 
I went up m tbe evening be said be bad returned straight from 
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Hie office. He ordered some tea. He took very ill suddenly, Cliartes Bairi 
and put kis kand on kis stomack, and, as it were, doubled kimsel! 
up ; ke lay down on tke sofa, streaming with pain. This con- 
tinued for about fifteen minutes. I advised kim to send for a 
medical man, and left kim, and I believe ke did so. He was 
going to ked wken I left. It was about ten o’clock wken I 
went, and about eleven wken I left. I saw kim tke following 
morning between nine and ten. I asked kim kow ke was, and 
ke said ke kad a very bad nigkt of it, that ke kad sent for a 
medical man — believe a Dr. Steven, Great Western Eoad, wko 
had keen employed by kim before. He said ke had vomited a 
great deal during tke nigkt. He kas been in my mother’s bouse, 
but never at a party. He never met Miss Smith there to my 
knowledge. My family knew tke panel. • 

By the Loed Advocate — ^Mrs. Jenkins was with L’Angelier 
wken ke was so ill. He said Dr. Steven had seen kim that 
evening after I left. I could not say Mrs. Jenkins was present 
when ke told me so. 

By tke Dean of Faculty — remember this because it was 
before I went to Spain. I went there on 6tk November. 

By Lord Handtside — returned on 5tk April. [Consults 
note-book.] I find I arrived in tke Clyde on 6tk April. 

17. Robert Baibd, examined by tke Dean op Faculty — am Roljert Baird 
brother of tke last witness. I was acquainted with L’Angelier. 

I can’t say wken I got to know kim; it is not less than two 
years. I recollect kim asking me to introduce kim to Miss 
Smith. I cannot say kow long ago this is ; I think it is about 
two years ago. He several times asked me to introduce kim, 
and ke seemed very pressing about it I believe I asked a 
gentleman to introduce them, thinking it would bo better to 
come from kim than from me, but he declined. It was my 
uncle I asked. I think I then asked my mother to ask Miss 
Smith some evening, that I might ask L’Angelier, and introduce 
Mm. She declined to do so. They certainly never met in my 
motker^s house. I introduced thorn in tke street. L^Angelier 
did not ask me to introduce kim to Miss Smith’s father, but ke 
expressed an anxiety or determination to be introduced to kim. 

Wken I introduced kim to Miss Smith her sister was with ken 
I am now nineteen years old. 

Cross-examined by the Sot^ioitob-Genbrat. — ^I/A ngelier once 
asked me to go with kim to Row, and I understood kis purpose 
was to go and see Miss Smith. He might have said ke wished 
to call at Rowaleyn, but I dont recollect. He frequently ex- 
pressed a desire to be introduced to her father. I have been 
in her fatker^s house. 

18. Elisiabbth Wallaoi, ^examined by Mr. Touno — keep Wallae<i 
lodgers in Glasgow, and have done so for a number of years. M. 

L’Angelier lodged with me for some time wken ke first came to 
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S. Wallaee Glasgow. He came in the end of July or beginning of 
August, 1862, and remained till the middle of December, 1853. 
He told me he had come to be in some mercantile office. He 
said he had been a lieutenant in the navy at one time. I don^t 
know whether he meant the British or French navy. I under- 
stood it to be the British navy, but I may have been wrong. 
He did not say he had sold his commission He spoke of having 
lived in Edinburgh before he came to me. He did not say 
anything of being in a situation in Edinburgh ; he said he had 
been long out of a situation. He said nothing about having 
been in Dundee. He told me he had been frequently in Fife, 
and mentioned that he knew siome families there. 

Mr Young- — The Balcarrasi family? 

Witness — I asked if he knew that family, and he said he did, 
or that he had heard of them. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate — ^He was a well-con- 
ducted young man He kept good hours, and no company. 
One day that he came in h© said he had met an old sweetheart 
going on her marriage jaunt. He had a great aversion to 
medicine, and I never knew him take it. He was very cheerful. 
He played the guitar in the evenings, and sang occasionally. 

Fraser 19. Lieutenant-Colonel Egbert Fraser, examined by Mr. 
Young — reside at Portobello. I was not acquainted with the 
late M. L'Angelier. I never saw him in my life, to my know- 
ledge. He never was in my house, and never dined with me. 
At the time of his death I received a note from Mr. George 
M'Call mentioning the fact of his death. He mentioned him as 
a mutual friend; but I was very much surprised at it, never 
having seen M. L’Angelier or Mr. McCall. There is no other 
Colonel Fraser in Portobello. 

By the Lord Advocate — ^Ther© is a Captain Fraser, R.N. 

Br.aMam 20. Dr. Charles Adam, examined by Mr. Young — I am an 
M.D. at Coatbridge, and keep a druggist’s shop there. On 
Sunday afternoon, 22nd March, I was in my shop. I remember 
a gentleman coming into the shop that afternoon. Ho asked 
at first twenty-five drops of laudanum, which I gave him. After 
he got the laudanum he asked for a bottle of soda water. I 
said we had no soda water, but I would give him a soda powder, 
which I did. He mixed it and took it. This was about 
half-past five o’clock. I took him to be a military man ; there 
were several about. Drumpellier at the time. He wore a 
moustache. [Shown photograph of L’Angelier.] This has a 
resemblance to tho person, but I could not be quite ceriain 
it is the same ; it is like the gentleman. My shop was dark at 
the time, so I could scarcely observe, because w© don’t take 
off the shutters on Sunday. We get the light in by the glass 
door. I suppose that he had on a dark brownish coat and a 
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Balmoral bonnet. The bonnet was like tbe one shown me. df® C. A<la.» 
I remember seeing a bandkerchief sticking out of bis outside 
breast-pocket. 

By tbe Lord Advogatb — He came in as if be bad left off 
speaking to some one at the door, but I did not observe any 
one. I am very seldom in the shop on the Sunday afternoon. 

A girl came into the shop after he had been in — while he was 
there. It must have been some triffing thing she wanted — I 
think castor oil. I don’t know who she wa^s. I have seen 
military gentlemen frequently there. 

The Lord AnfoCATi — Can you swear that that picture is 
not one of them ? 

Witness — am not certain. 

The Lord Advocate — ^Is it like any of 'the military men that 
you have seen? 

Witness — ^N ot to my knowledge. 

The Lord Advocate — When did you first mention this fact? 

Witness — Three or four weeks ago. 

The Lord Advocate — Who was it to? 

Witness — ^To Mr. Miller, 

The Lord Advocate — Was ho the first person you mentioned 
it to? 

Witness — ^H e was. 

The Lord Advocate — ^You saw Mr. Miller the first time two 
or three weeks ago? 

Witness— Y es. 

The Lord Advocate — ^Whon you first saw him did you tell 
Mm this? 

Witness — .Yes. 

The Lord Advocate — Did you toll him that the man got 
laudanum the first time you saw him? 

Witness— N o; I told him he had got cigars. I knew he 
had got some- other thing besides the powder. 

The* Lord Advocate — You recollcci(vd that afterwards? 

Witness — ^Yes; and I wrote Mr. Miller to that effect. 

The* Lord Advocate — ^Tell me what made Mr. Miller come 
to you. 

WrrNBSS — did not know his object. 

The Lord Advocate — What questions did he put when he 
first camel Was anything said about arsenic? 

Witness — Yes, he inquired if I had given arsenic; and I 
found that I had not. 

The Lord Advocate— W ere you asked to recollect anything? 

WiTNESS^ — ^Yes ; I was asked to recollect if a person had cal If 4 
that Sunday, and got any medicine at all. After a few minuios 
I recollected about the laudanum. 

The Lord JnSTiCB-CmEi:— I s that laudanum entered in your 
book! 
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DF«C.MaiE WiTiCBSS — We never enter it. 

The Lord Justicb-Cdbrk: — ^Whj not? 

Witness — It is not required. 

The Lord Jtjsticb-Clerk — I don^t mean in your register. 

Witness — ^We never put it down in any book. 

By Mr. Young — ^We enter no medicines bought and paid across 
the counter except arsenic. It is not the practice to do so 
in any other druggist's shop with which I am acquainted. I 
was not precognosced on the other side. I was examined by 
the Procurator-Fiscal on Thursday last. I was not examined in 
any different way by Mr. Miller from what T was by the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal on Thursday. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbbk — The photograph might be a re- 
semblance of any of the moustached gentlemen that walk about 
the streets. What is peculiar about it? Have you any feeling 
of assurance that that is the man you saw in your shop? 

Witness — ^No; I could not be certain. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — Were you able to give a description 
of the man to Mr Miller? 

Witness — In a great measure. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^Was he a short man? 

Witness — Rather, if anything, less than I am. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — ^W hen did you see this photograph? 

Witness — ^I think on Friday last 

Dr. Ji, Dickson ^1. Dr. Jambs Dickson, examined by Mr. Young — keep a 
druggist's shop m Baillieston. That is on the road between 
Coatbridge and Glasgow — ^five miles from Glasgow and two 
and a half from Coatbridge. I remember, on a Sunday evening 
in March last, a gentleman coming into my shop ; it was some 
time in the end of March, about half-past six. He appeared 
to be unwell; he was holding his hand over his stomach, and 
complaining of pain ; he wanted laudanum. I gave him some 
at the counter — from twenty to twenty-five drops. He said 
he came from Coatbridge, and was going to Glasgow. He was 
about five feet seven in height, so far as I recollect, and what drew 
my attention to him particularly was his wearing a moustache — 
a thing we seldom see about our locality. His age would be 
about twenty-five; he was not of a very dark complexion; he 
was dressed in a coat buttoning up tight — I recollect that very 
distinctly. He had a Glengarry or Balmoral bonnet on his 
head. I was originally precognosced by Mr. Miller for the 
defence, and I gave him a description of this man, I was 
brought here as a witness, not having seen a portrait till I 
came to the Court here. When I came here I was shown a 
photograph. This now shown me is extremely like the person 
who called at my shop. I think he had a white pockobhand- 
kerchief in the outside breast-pocket of his coat. 

Cross-examined by the Solioitor-Gbnbral — fix on the end 
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of MarcK, because one or two- Sundays about that time I ^as Br.J.Dleteon 

at home because of the absence of my assistant; on others 

I was out visiting. It might have been in. April. I don’t 

think it could have been in the beginning of March. I cannot 

say distinctly as to the time; as to the Sunday I can’t say 

distinctly. I was asked by the Procurator-Fiscal about the 

time, and I said it was from two and a half to throe months 

ago. I think his coat was of a darkish colour, but I could not 

say. There was no person with him in my shop. I did not 

see him in the street, or if any one was with him. It struck 

me he spoke in a slightly foreign accent. 

To the Lobd Justicb-Clbbk — If a person wanted medicine on 
the road he would require to come to my shop, there is no 
other medical man there; he might have left a companion on 
the high road — ^my shop is 200 or 300 yards off it — and returned 
to him. 

Dr. Adam was recalled, and asked by the Lobd Justicb-Clbbk 
— Did this person complain of anything? 

Witness — No, my lord. 

The Lobd Justich-Clebb: — Did he swallow the laudanum? 

Witness — ^Y es. 

Tho Lobd Justioi-Clbbk — Did you not ask him what he 
wanted it for? 

Witness — ^N o, my lord. 

22. Miss Jane Kikk, examined by Mr. Youn<3 — am a sister of janeKtrk 
Dr. Kirk, who keeps a druggist’s shop in the Gallowgate, Glasgow 
— on the north side. I know Abercromby Street. It is west 
of the Gallofwgate. I remember a gentleman coming into the 
shop on a Sunday night some time ago ; I can’t remember tlie 
date ; 1 think it was in March, but I can’t say what day of the 
month ; I think it was about the end of the month. It was a 
little before or after eight o’clock. He wanted medicine, but 
I don’t remember what medicine. He got it, but did not take 
it at the counter. He took it away with him. I think it was 
a powder he got, but I can’t say what. I served him. I can't 
well describe him. He was a young man about thirty, not tail, 
but rather to the little side. He was not very thin. He had 
a fresh and rather fair complexion. He wore a moustache. 

He had on a Glengarry bonnet, but for the rest of his dress I 
could not say what it was. The photograph now shown me is 
as like him as anything I have seen. I was struck by his ap- 
pearance at the time, and I noticed it particularly. He paid 
for the medicine, taking the money from a little purse. [Shown 
No. 1 of second inventory for prisoner.] This is the purse. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate — think this happened 
in March. The gentlemair was alone. He was about live 
minutes in the shop. I think that is the purse. I can’t 
remember what the medicine was. I did not enter it in my 
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JtodKlpkbook, or tlie money received. We don’t enter the money got 
over the counter. There was nobody else in the shop selling 
anything. There was a woman in, but I don’t know who she 
was. I was asked if a gentleman had called buying medicine. 
I had not said, before I was asked, that there was anybody 
buying medicine. I was asked about a fortnight or three 
weeks ago^. 

Ee-examined by Mr. Young — ^There was a woman in the shop 
at the time; she spoke of the appearance of the gentleman ait 
the time The remark was about his dress. She spoke of the 
hair about the lower part of his face — ^his beard. That was 
after he went out. He did not seem a foreign gentleman, such 
as I have seen There was gaslight in the shop. 

1* MofFisou 23. Eobeet Moreison, examined by Mr. Young — I am em- 
ployed by W. 4 E. Chambers, publishers and editors of 
Ohamhers’s The four numbers of Cha7}ibers^s 

Journal shown me were published in the usual way of the dates 
they bear. The present circulation is about 50,000. The first 
of these numbers! is December, 1851 ; the second is 11th June, 
1853; the third, 9th February, 1856 ; and the fourth, 19th 
July, 1856. There is an article in each of these numbers on 
the use of arsenic. I am not aware that they excited a con- 
siderable sensation. 

Simpson 24. Geobgb Simpson, examined by Mr. Young — I am employed 
by W. Blackwood 4 Sons. The number of Blachwood^s Maga- 
zine for December, 1853, was published by us. The circulation 
then was about 7000. Messrs. Blackwood were alsO' the pub- 
lishers of “ The Chemistry of Common Life,” by Professor 
Johnston. It was published in 1855, but it bad before been 
published in numbers, which had a very large circulation, vary- 
ing from 5000 to 30,000. The circulation of the separate 
volumes, I suppose, has been about 10,000. In chapter 23, 
*^The Poisons we Select,” the first part is entitled, ^‘Tbo Con- 
sumption of White Arsenic.” The number containing that 
article sold to the extent of 5000, and the sale altogether to 
the present time of that number and the volumes is about 16,000 
or 17,000. There was a larger sale of the first volume than ot 
the second. 

The Dean of Faculty then put in two letters, which he read. 
The envelope cf the first is dated 18th September, 1855 — 

Beloved Emile,— I have just received your note. I shall moot 
you. I do not care though I bring disgrace upon myself. To 
see you I would do anytliing Emile, yon shall yet be happy ; 
you deserve it. Yon are young ; you who ought to desire life 
wishing to end it I Oh! for the sake of your once-loved Mimi, 
desire to live and succeed in this life. Every one must meet with 
disappointment, I have suffered f5:om disappointment. I long 
to see you and speak to you. 
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The Becond letter bore the post-mark 19th October, 1855. It 
Is as follows* : — 

Beloved Emile, — Your kind letter I received this morning. 

Emile, you are wrong in thinking I love you for your appearance 
I did and do admire you, but it was for yourself alone that I loved 
you I can give you no other reason, for I have got no other. If 
you had been a young man of some Glasgow family, I have no 
doubt there would be no objection to you. But because you are 
unknown to him, he has rejected you Bear Emile, explain this 
sentence in youi note — ‘^Before long I shall rid you and all the 
world of my presence.’’ God forbid that you ever do. My last 
letter was not filled with rash promises. No ; these promises 
written in my last; letter shall be kept — must be kept. Not a 
moment passes but I think of you. 

An extract from a third letter, not dated, was read as 
follows : — 

I am almost well to-day, if the weather would only get warm. 

I have lost my appetite entirely. It is just anxiety and sadness 
that is the matter with me, but 1 am better to-night. Barling, 
if I wore with you. I have laughed at the recollection of a con- 
versation of yours. What queer creatures you must think young 
ladies at school I For a moment do you think their conversations 
are what you said? Believe me, 1 never heard a young lady, 
while^ I was at school nearly three years, speak of the subject you 
mentioned But perhaps it was different with me when at 
school. I had always a bedroom at school, and I was a parlour 
boarder. Bo you really think they are so had? Some may, but 
not all. 

25. Dr. Robert Paterson, examined by the Dean of Faculty dp. Robert 
— am a physician in Leith, and have practised there for several Paterson 
years. I have seen several cases of suicidal poisoning by 
arsenic. They were chiefly young females connected with mills 
and colour works. In many cases they had obtained the arsenic 
about the works ; in others it was purchased. I was called in 
to prescribe for them while they were suffering from the effects 
of the poison. I saw seven cases in all. They all died, with one 
exception. I used all the remedies I could think of In the 
six oases they submitted to medical treatment without attempt- 
ing any hindrance. Not one of them disclosed before death 
that they had taken poison. I asked several whether they had 
'taken arsenio or some other poison, but they all denied it. The 
seventh case was a recovery. That person did not at first 
admit she had taken poison. After she had almost recovered 
from the secondary effects of it, she admitted it. She was then 
aware that she was recovering. In previous stages' of her illness 
she was sullen and morose, and would not speak. Arsenic is 
largely used in colour manufactories, and was used to a larger 
extent at that time. These cases occurred several years ago. 

Tlie people about the works had great facility at tliat time in 
taking away arsenic. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Advocate— They were not at all 
about the same time. These seven cases occurred in the space 
of about eighteen years. The s 3 rmptoms were nearly similar 
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0F. Botsept in all. They were characteristic of poisioning by arsenic. They 
Patapson vomited matter of Yarious colour®, depending on what had been 
previously eaten. The sickness and vomiting ceased in some 
cases an hour or two before death, but in most instances con- 
tinued till death. They were all known cases of suicide. I 
canT say if any of them asked for a medical man to see them. 
I had no precise means of ascertaining what time elapsed 
between taking the poison and the commencement of the 
symptoms. Death resulted in thirty-six hours, and one in 
twelve hours, from the commencement of the symptoms 

To the Loed Justice-Clerk — In cases of •suicide the early 
symptoms are not seen. There is less facility in obtaining 
arsenic nowj there is less of the pigment made now. 
lohn 26. John Fleming, examined by Mr. Young — I am store- 

keeper to Todd & Higginbotham, printers and dyers in Glasgow. 
I have been so eleven years. I take charge of the whole 
chemical substances used in their printing and dyeing opera- 
tions. Arsenic is one of the substances used in large quantities. 
We generally get from three to four hundredweight at a time 
from Charles Tennant <b Co in its pure, white state. It is used 
by us for mixing with other substances in making colour. It 
is put in barrels. The arsenic barrels are put into the store 
among the other things, quite open. When any of it is taken 
out of the barrel the lid is loosely laid on again. Three men 
and a boy work in the store with me; their duty is to weigh 
out the different substances as they are wanted by the colour- 
makers. From 80 to 90 lbs. are generally given to the colour- 
makers at a time. They get that quantity several times a 
month. No person gets into the store except those engaged 
in it. It is taken from the store to the colour-makers in open 
wooden pails. I can^t say how many workmen are employed 
about the works. I would not miss three or four ounces of 
arsenic if it were taken away. I would miss more. 

Etfowusend 27. Robert Townsend, examined by Mr. Young — I am 
manager to my brother, Mr. Townsend, manufacturing chemist 
in Glasgow. He deals largely in arsenic, and we have always 
large quantities at a time on hand. We have from one to ten 
tons at a time; it is kept in a private ofl&ce in the counting- 
house. During the night it is locked up — not during the day. 
It stands in casks, as meal in a meal shop. One cask only ia 
kept open for use. We employ from 100 to 140 people. I 
have no doubt they might take arsenic away if so inclined. 
I have never known it taken away. 

Smith 28. Janet Smith, examined by the Dean of Faculty — I am 
a sister of Madeleine Smith, and thirteen years of age. I was 
living in my father^s house in Blythswood Square last winter 
and spring. I slept downstairs in the same bed with Madeleine. 
I generally went to bed before her. We both went at the same 
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time OB Sunday, as a rule. I remember Sunday, 22iid Marcb 
We -went to bed at the same time that night. I am quite sure. 

We went at 10 30, or after that. We went downstairs together 
from the dining-room. I don’t remember which was in bed 
first. We were both undressing at the same time, and got 
into bed about the same time. We usually take about half an 
hour to undress. We were in no special hurry that night in 
undressing. My sister was in bed with me before I was asleep. 

I am sure of that. She was undressed as usual, and in her 
night-clothes I cannot say which of us fell asleep first. It 
was not long after we went to bed that I fell asleep. I don’t 
remember papa making a present of a necklace to my sister 
lately, but I remember him doing so about a year ago. 

Cross-examined by the Lord Adtocate-^I haye seen my sister 
take cocoa I never saw her make it in her room. She kept 
it in a paper in her room. We had a fire. We went to bed 
that night at the same hour as usual on Sunday night with 
us. I remember the morning Madeleine went away. I suppose 
she had been in bed that night. I was asleep before she came 
to bed. She was away when I awoke. 

Re-examined — I have seen my sister taking cocoa in the 
dining-room. I don’t know she had been recommended to take 
it. No other body in the house took it. She kept it in her 
room, and took it in ‘the dining-room On Monday morning, 

23rd March, I found my sister in bed when I awoke about 
eight. 

29. Dr. James Adair Lawrib, examined by the Deaf 0FDr,jam6sA* 
Faculty — I am a physician in Glasgow, and have been in prac- Lawri® 
tice for a good many years. I have not made arsenic a par- 
ticular study, but I have had my attention recently directed 
to its elect on the skin if it were mixed with water. I tried 
it on myself. I put in water a quarter of an ounce of arsenic 
from Currie’s shop, mixed with indigo, and washed my hands 
with itu I also mixed half an ounce of the same arsenic with 
water, and washed my face quite freely, but I washed my 
face afterwards with cold water. I found no disagreeable efiects 
-ft'ora it. I tried tlie washing of the face on Saturday. I had 
tried the washing of the hands previously. The effect of the 
washing on the hands was as if I had used a ball of soap with 
sand in it; the effect was not great, but, if at all, it had a 
softening effect* I don’t think that increasing the amount of 
the arsenic would make any difference, on account of its insolu- 
bility. I made the experiments in a oommon-si25ed hand basin. 

I recollect treating one case of arsenical poisoning which pre- 
sented some remarkable peculiarities. The history of the case 
was this, avoiding names, places, and dates — It occurred during 
the prevalence of cholera some years ago in the west. I was 
asked to see a gentleman about seven or eight in the evening. 

I found he had been ill from three or four o’clock in the after- 
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noon. I was in tlie habit of attending his family. I inquired 
why I had not been sent for sooner, and I was told that the 
symptoms had not been sufficiently clear to call for my attend- 
ance. I found the patient labouring under the premonitory 
symptoms of cholera. I prescribed for him as for a case of 
cholera, I then left, and returned about ten o’clock, when I 
found the symptoms very much aggravated ; there was vomiting 
and purging, and cramp of the limbs. Some points in the case 
struck me as peculiar; his voice was not in the least affected, 
which it usually is in cholera, and almost uniformly in the later 
stages. The appearance of the matter vomited*was also peculiar, 
in the colour especially, which was of a reddish yellow. In 
cholera we expect the rice-water discharges It occurred to 
me that this might not perhaps be a case of cholera I there- 
fore asked the gentleman if he had taken anything, or 
had had anything given to him. He said he had not taken any- 
thing that day excepting his ordinary food; he said, I think, 
that he had taken some chicken soup. The symptoms went on, 
and it struck me more that it was not a case of cholera. I 
therefore asked him if he had taken anything to account for 
the peculiar s3miptoms, and he said he had not. I called a 
medical friend in consultation, and being satisfied that some- 
thing was wrong, I again put it to the patient, in presence of 
the other medical man, whether he had taken anything, and 
he solemnly declared he had taken nothing. The symptoms 
went on till I became convinced he was dying, and then I put the 
question to him as a dying man to tell me whether he had taken 
anything. His answer a short time before he died was that he had 
taken nothing. He died, I think, about two in the morning, and 
the symptoms had commenced about three or four in the after- 
noon. The occurrence had nearly passed out of my mind, when 
next day, about two in the afternoon, I was informed that a 
gentleman was anxious to see me. I found he was connected 
with one of the druggist establishments in town. He said, You 
attended so-and-so last night, and he died of cholera,” I said 
I did. He said, I think it is my duty to tell you that I sold to 
him, about two o’clock on the day he died, half an ounce 
arsenic.” I cautioned him not to mention the circumstance- I 
immediately went to the house, got the matter vomited, put 
it into a bottle, and got it analysed by an eminent chemist. 
He told me next day that he had found a large quantity of 
arsenic. I then had the body opened, and the stomach taken 
out and given to the same eminent chemist, and he found that 
it contained a large quantity of arsenic. The quantity was not 
determined; the stomach was full of arsenic. That patient 
received medical treatment very quietly, just as he had done 
on previous occasions. He took the prescriptions readily. He 
was living with his relations. I have a large family practice. 

By the Lobd Advooaiib — In making the experiments as to 
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washing my face and hands with arsenic, I filled a basin with a Br* Jamei A* 
quantity of water, and washed my face and hands I put in 
the arsenic without allowing it to subside ; a large part, of 
course, fell to the bottom. It is a practice I would haye no fear 
in repeating. I don’t think one experiment would justify me 
in saying it is a safe practice. I felt no smarting of the eye, 
and no unpleasant feelings, and I would readily repeat the 
experiment. If I had a case requiring it I would readily order 
it to be done I would not adyise it to be made a practice of. 

If there were verijain on the skin it might require to be done. 

I would not hesitate to preset ibe it for that, I never did pre- 
scribe it, but I would have no fear m doing so. Extreme thirst 
is an early symptom in cholera, and in poisoning by arsenic. In 
cholera it is more towards the later stages. 

30. Dr. Douglas Maclagan, examined by the Dean of df, Boiifflii* 
Faculty — I am a physician in Edinburgh. I have had some Maelagan 
experience in cases of poisoning by arsenic, and I have devoted 
a good deal of attention to chemistry. From what I know of 
the properties of arsenic, I think that so very little of it is 
dissolved in cold water that I could not conceive it would do 
any harm to wash the face or hands with it. If agitated with 
cold water it dissolves one part, I think, in 400. That is so 
minute a quantity that I don’t think it could do barm to the 
oniite skin If kept long in contact with the skin it might 
produce bad effects ; but I should think very little efitect would 
be produced on the hands by washing them in cold water in 
wIiKih a quarter or half an ounce of arsenic was put. Arsenic 
will dissolve more readily m hot water. The quantity dissolved 
by simply putting it in boiling water is not very great. In 
order to make boiling water a sufficient solvent of arsenic, you 
must continue the lioiling of the arsenic for a conBidcrable time; 
it you want to dissolve a pretty large quantity of arsenic, you 
require to boil it violently for half an hour. 1 think a fortieth 
part IS held in solution after the water is cool. I don’t recollect 
how much it retains at the boiling point. As a general rule, 

^le presonco of organic matter in a fluid impairs its power of 
dissolving arsenic. There does not appear to be a great differ- 
ence in the case of tea or coffee poured on arsenic from what 
I have stated as to water. They dissolve but a small quantity. 

I can’t say how much cocoa or chocolate will hold in solution, 
because you cannot filter them so as to determine the quantity. 

There is a great deal of organic matter in cocoa or chocolate. 

Suppose a solution of arsenic applied to the skin, it would not 
have any poisonous effect; I don’t think it would have any 
eifect one way or another. If kept sufiiciently long in contact 
with the skin, or rubbed in, arsenic might prove poisonous. 

There are cases in which arsenical ointment has proved 
poisonous. I remember a case of a person named Davidson who 
took arsenic, and I published an account of that case. She took 
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©p, Douglas accident. She was not a very strong-minded person ; she 
Maclagan a hysterical and weak creature. She took it thinking it 

an effervescing powder, and she did not discover what she 
had taken till she saw a dog pulling about the room a paper 
on which Arsenic was marked. I have paid attention to the 
symptoms of arsenical poisoning. In cases of slight quantities 
of arsenic being taken, the symptoms very often resemble those 
of bilious or British cholera attacks; in very severe cases of 
arsenical poisoning, terminating fatally, there is a very remark- 
able resemblance to persons labouring under malignant or 
Asiatic cholera. Witness stated the sympisoms of arsenical 
poisoning. He never saw jaundice as a symptom. In all the 
published cases it is only mentioned once, viz,, in the case 
quoted by Taylor froih Marshall. Irritation of the throat was 
a symptom. It does occur in cases of British cholera, but then 
it is generally caused by muscular soreness from severe 
vomiting. 

By the Lokd Advocate — ^It is possible that jaundice might 
accompany arsenical poisoning; it is difficult to deny a possi- 
bility in regard to physiological action. But in arsenical 
poisoning there is no jaundice. Jaundice is tho absorption of 
bile into the blood. The most probable hypothesis is that tho 
absorption of the arsenic stops the secretion of the liver as it 
does that of the kidneys, and then there is no bile secreted, 
and no jaundice. The presence of organic matter interferes 
with tho holding of arsenic in solution, but it might be held 
in suspension- A viscous ffuid would hold more in suspension, 
and the more viscous the more it would hold. Great thirst 
is a symptom of poisoning by arsenic. I do not think water 
in which arsenic had been mixed would produce any effect 
on a person washing in it, if he kept his mouth and eyes shut, 
as most people do, but I would not recommend the practice. 

By the Dean oe Faculty — ^I could not say how much arsenic 
could be held in suspension in a cup of cocoa ; it would depend 
on the thickness of the cocoa. In this country cocoa is very 
thin. In France chocolate is as thick as porridge. 
liicliHapt 31. Hugh Haet, examined by the Dean op Faculty — I am a 
druggist in Glasgow. The Bridge of Allan is between two and 
three miles from Stirling. The distance from Alloa to Stirling 
is seven to eight miles. 

By the Lord Advocate' — Coatbridge is eight miles from Great 
Western Road, Glasgow. 

A copy of the Glasgow Post Office Directory, with a plan of 
the city, was then put in. 

This concluded the evidence for the defence, and the Court 
adjourned. 




The Lord Advocate (James Moncreiff). 



Seventh Day— Tuesday, 7th July, 1857, 

The Court met at ten o’clock. 

The Lorb xIdv^catb tlion addressed the jury as follows : — Lor dMvocalt 
Centioiiioii of Llie jury, after an inyestigation which for its 
length has proved unexampled, I believe, in the criminal annals 
of this coiiritiy, I have now to discharge perhaps the most 
painful public duty that ever fell to my lot. I am quite sure, 
gontlomon, that in tiio discharge of that duty I shall meet with 
that attention which the deep importance of this case requires, 
and which you have paid to its details from the commencement. 

Goiitlomon, it is impossible, whatever impression may have been 
produced in your minds — it is impossible that, during this long 
and protracted trial, in which wo have laid before you so many 
elements, some of thcmi minute elements, of proof, necessarily 
to a (certain c^xteni disjointed and unconnected — I say, whatever 
moral im|ir(>HBi<m may have been produced on your minds — and 
I fear theum is little** doubt of what that impression must have 
bem — it is impossiblii that you can have rightly appreciated 
the full hearing those details on the proposition which this 
indict nuuiit contaiim. It is now my duty, as clearly and as fully 
as I can, to draw tluw details together, and to j 'resent to you, 
if I can, in a conmmtod shape, the links of that chain of evidence 
whitih wo hav<% been ongage^d for the last week in constructing. 

Gentlemen, J could have rejoiced if the result of the inquiry 
which it was our duty to make, and of the laborious collection 
of every element, of proof which we could find, would have 
justified us on the pari of the Crown in resting content with 
tlio investigation into the facts, and -withdrawing our charge 
against tlm prisoner. (iantlemcn> I grieve to say that so far 
iH that from lieing the result to which we come, that if you give 
me your attention, for I fear the somewhat lengthened trespass 
on your patience which T shall have to make, you will arrive 
at tho conclusion that every link is so firmly fastened — that 
every hiofiliolo is so completely stopped — ^that there does not 
remain the possibility of escape for the unhappy prisoner from 
tho not that she has woven for herself. 

Gontlermm, tlio indictment charges three separate crimes, or 
rather it charges two separata crimes, one of them having been 
eommitied twice, and the third once. ^ It is an indictment 
which charges two separate acts of administering poison with 
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j}rdAd¥oeate intent to kill ; and the third charge is the successful administer- 
ing of poison with intent to kill, viz., murder. They are charges 
to which, in some respects, different parts of the evidence 
apply; but they hang together; they throw light upon each 
other ; they are not unconnected acts of crime. Our case is 
that the administration with intent to poison was truly part 
of a design to kill ; on the other hand, the facts connected with 
the death reflect and throw back light on the previous acts of 
administration In stating to you the evidence on which we 
think that these charges must be found prov^ed, I shall avoid, 
as far as possible, travelling into a region which this case affords 
too great materials for — mean the almost incredible evidence 
which it has afforded. of disgrace, and sin, and degradation — 
the dreadful social picture which it has revealed — the fearful 
domestic results which must inevitably follow — those feelings 
of commiseration and horror which the age, the sex, and the 
condition of the prisoner must produce in every mind — all 
these are things into which I shall not travel. They might 
unnerve me for the discharge of my painful public duty. 
Besides, no language of mine — no language of my eloquent and 
learned friend — can convey to the mind one-tenth of the impres- 
sion which the bare recital of the details of this case has already 
created throughout the whole of this country. I shall only 
say that these matters weigh on my mind, as I am sure they 
do on yours, with a weight and an oppression which neither 
require nor admit of expression. The only other remark of 
that kind which I shall make is this, that while a prisoner in 
the position of this unfortunate lady is entitled — ^justly entitled 
— to say that such a crime shall not be lightly presumed or 
proved against her; yet, gentlemen, if the charges in the 
indictment be true, if the tale which I have to tell and have 
told be a true one, you are tiying a case of as cool, premeditated, 
deliberate homicide as ever Justly brought its perpetrator 
within the compass and penalty of the law 

Gentlemen, the first fact on which I found is one into which 
it will not be necessary for me to go in any great detail. It 
is a very important fact in the inquiry, but it is one on which 
you can have no doubt whatever : this unfortunate man, 
Emile L’Angelier, died of arsenic. There can be no doubt 
about that. The symptoms which he exhibited on the night 
of the 22nd and morning of the 23rd March were in all respects 
the symptoms of poisoning by arsenic. I may have occasion, 
in the course of my remarks, to come back upon this; I do 
not stop for the present to demonstrate it. His body was 
opened, and the stomach was analysed by Dr. Penny, who 
found an immense quantity of arsenic in it; the other parts 
of the body which were taken out at the exhumation were 
analysed by Dr. Christison, and he found traces of arsenic in 
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every one of them ; and tlierefore, gentlemen, I think you will iordAdvoeatc 
come to the conclusion — and it is not a conclusion on which 
it is necessary for me to dwell — ^that the inquiry starts with 
this ascertained and certain fact, that L’Angelier died on the 
morning of the 23rd March in consequence of the administration 
of arsenic, whether given him by another, or taken by himself, 
in whatever way he swallowed it. The cause of his death was 
unquestionably arsenic. 

The next question which arises is, by whom was that poison 
administered ‘2 That truly constitutes the inquiry which you 
have now to answer. In passing from the corpus dehctz^ so 
to speak — in passing from the cause of L’Angelier^s death — I 
do not allude to a theory which barely crossed my mind during 
the leading of the evidence yesterday as a possible case to be 
made in the defence, that, notwithstanding the arsenic found 
in the stomach, his death was to he attributed to other causes, 
and that, in truth, it arose from biliary derangement or from 
cholera. Gentlemen, that is a theory which it is impossible 
to maintain I pass from that at present, and I shall assume, 
during the rest of my argument, that L’Angelier died from 
tho administration of arsenic. Passing from that, then, I 
now proceed to inquire, what is the evidence that connects the 
prisoner at the bar with the death of UAngelier? And before 
I state to you in detail — ar>d I must do it with very great and 
anxious precision — ^the evidence on that point, which appears 
to me conclusive of the guilt of the prisoner, T must, after the 
course which the trial has taken, and the remarks which have 
been incidentally made m the course of it, set you right in 
regard to some matters which have been raised respecting the 
conduct of the prosecution. A great deal was said while we 
were loading our evidence, especially as regarded tho documents 
— a groat deal was said on tho course that was followed when 
this inquiry first began after the death of L^Angelier. Those 
matters that were alluded to were no doubt of considerable 
importance; but you must draw tho distinction carefully be- 
tween remarks intended to apply to the general system of 
conducting prosecutions of this kind, and those applicable to 
matters in which the prisoner can state any interest, or in 
regard to which her defence could in any way be affected. 

Gentlemen, I said at first, and I say still, that as far as regards 
the productions in our hands, I know of no case in which any 
prisoner has had more facilities than tho prisoner at the bar; 
not too great facilities, for everything which we did in the 
matter had a tendency to elicit the truth, which is the only 
object of this inquiry. Nor do I think that in so rare and 
singular a case as this, we in the slightest degree departed from 
our public duty in enabling the prisoner more easily to conduct 
her defence. But m far as the proceedings have gone, whatever 
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iordAdfocats remarks may be made as to the conduct of particular officialsj 
I think I shall show you most clearly that the prisoner has 
suffered nothing in that respect, and that, in truth, if the 
matters referred to in these ohseryations have any effect on 
the case at all, it has not been against the prisoner that that 
effect has been produced. On the death of L’Angelier a great 
quantity of documents was left by him in various of his reposi- 
tories. His death was sudden and unexplained. Dr. Thomson 
and Dr. Steven made a post-mortem examination; but they 
could not state what the cause of death was. His employers, 
who took an interest in him, grew anxious.** They examined 
his repositories, and they found that in his desk in the office, 
and in his lodgings, there were a variety of letters. The first 
examined were those that were in the desk in the office, which 
were examined by Stevenson and Kennedy; and the reading 
of some of them gave them a misgiving as to what the truth 
of this case might be. L’Angelier died on the 23rd, and on 
the 25th Mr. Stevenson made a communication to the Procurator- 
Fiscal, not charging anybody with a crime, or implicating 
anybody in the death, but simply calling his attention to the 
fact that L’Angelier had died under these circumstances, and 
staling that there were letters left in the desk which might 
be of importance as throwing light upon the mystery of his 
decease. The result was that Stevenson himself brought six 
or seven letters to the Procurator-Fiscal on that day, and those 
letters were marked by himself and clearly identified. The 
investigation went on. By the 30th Dr. Penny made his 
medical report, A warrant was that day issued by the Pro- 
curator-Fiscal, not against Miss Smith, or in a criminal charge 
at all, but as in the case of a sudden death, to search the 
repositories of the deceased. Gentlemen, that was done. The 
letters in the desk were sealed up in the presence of Kennedy 
and Stevenson. They were sent to the Procurator-Fiscal or 
to the Fiscal's office. They were found with the seals unbroken 
by Stevenson when he went there, and I think the box was 
opened in his presence. Wilson, the Procurator-Fiscal's clerk 
or assistant, received the box in that state in the presence of 
Mr. Hart. He swears that he locked it up at that time, that 
he delivered it some days afterwards to the officer Murray in 
the state in which he got it The officer Murray swears that 
ho marked the letters there, and delivered them back in the 
stale in which he got them; and from that time forward their 
identification is complete. In the lodgings letters were found 
in the portmanteau, in the desk, and in the tourist's hag. The 
letters in the portmanteau and in the desk were made up into 
bundles by Murray and his assistant M^Lauchlin. They were 
carried by MXauchlin to his own house on the night of the 
30th. He swears that they were not touched during that 
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niglit — ^tkat they remained in his own room. Murray got LordAdvoeato 

them next day, in the state in which he left them the night 

before, from MXauchiin They two set to work and marked 

the documents, keeping them all under lock and key during 

the process, and they handed them over to the Procurator-Fiscal, 

who marked them himself. Therefore, gentlemen, if you believe 

these officers, the history of these letters is also complete. 

And as regards the letters in the tourist’s bag, the tourist’s 
bag was opened in the presence o-f Stevenson and Hart; and 
there can he no doubt, therefore, of what the letters were that 
were contained in that repository. 

Now, it has been said this is a very loose and improper mode 
of conducting this business It has been said that these 
lettersi should have been handed over to the Sherifficlerk, and 
that he was the proper custodier of these documents. Now, 

I am very far indeed from saying that the proceedings in the first 
instance were what I should wish them to have been ; because 
I think it right to say that I know no excuse for an officer in 
the execution of a warrant, when he recovers documents under 
the authority of that warrant, not identifying them complotelv 
at the time. But, on the other hand, that is a question not, 
as I think, relating in the least to the interest of the panel 
at the bar, because, if you shall bo satisfied that the chain 
of evidence is complete — that these documents have truly come 
into the hands of the public prosecutor in the state in which 
they were found — ^why, gentlemen, if these persons had not 
been officers of the law at all, if they had been private individuals 
dealing with articles found in the repositories of a deceased 
relation, and wo had the same amount of evidence in regard 
to their custody and transmission, that evidence would have 
been perfect and complete. But it is said they do not know 
yet what documents were recovered by the Procurator-Fiscal. 

Gentlemen, they are not entitled to say so ; for this plain reason, 
that they had it in their power at any period, if they pleased, 
to ascertain exactly what documents had been recovered by 
the Procurator-Fiscal. It seemed to he said that the public 
prosecutor was in a position in which it dopendcMi entirely on 
his will and pleasure what facilities should be given to an 
accused party — to a party accused of a crime before the Court. 

I am happy to say, gentlemen, that no such law exists in this 
land. If documents were in the bands of the Procurator-Fiscal, 
or of the public prosecutor, which the prisoner was entitled 
to have access to, the Courts of law were open, and an applica- 
tion to the Court of Justiciary would at once have prevented 
the public prosecutor from keeping back a single document to 
which the prisoner was entitled. And if they had really wished 
to know what documents were recovered by the Procurator- 
Fiscal, and really thought that any documents were retained 
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by bim, why did they not before this trial — ^why did they 
not when the trial began — ^make an application to the Court 
to ascertain that fact in a proper and legitimate manner? 
Gentlemen, I will tell you. Because every scrap of paper 
that passed between the prisoner and the deceased L’Angeher 
has in one shape or other been produced in this process. 
It IS not now in the mouth of the prisoner to say, by cross- 
examination, as to matters over which obscurity may in words 
be thrown — it is not in the mouth of the prisoner to say that 
one single document has been retained that she or the agents 
for her defence might, if they chose, have '1:aken the proper 
moans to ascertain. There was a complaint made that we had 
refused access to the original documents. Gentlemen, I did 
so — w© did so — on our own responsibility; and that w^e did 
rightly theie can be not a shadow of doubt. You have seen the 
mass of this correspondence; you have hoard it explained in 
what state the repositories were; you have seen already, and 
you will know much more, before this case is concluded, how 
vital every scrap may he that we have produced, to the Justice 
of this case. It wasi absolutely necessary that w© should have 
the use of documents to identify the handwriting, tO' trace 
the letters, to ascertain their dates, to ascertain their import; 
and it was necessary that we should take care that under no 
circumstances should those important elements of evidence run 
the slightest risk of being lost to justice. Gentlemen, the 
prisoner used the right which the law gives to a person accused 
in this country, among the many other safeguards with which 
our system above all others surrounds a person accused — I say 
she used the privilege of what is called running her letters” 
immediately after the time when she was apprehended; and 
the effect of running letters is this, that it compels the public 
prosecutor to bring the accused to trial within a certain time, 
otherwise the prisoner must be set free; and accordingly it 
was absolutely necessary that within a limited time the case 
for the prosecution should bo prepared ; but the prisoner might 
have delayed the trial at any time. No doubt to a certain 
extent she would have lost the benefit of the hast© with which 
the prosecutor otherwise was compelled to complete his case; 
but if her advisers in such a case as this had really thought 
that there was injustice done — that there had been improper 
obstacles placed in the way of her defence — do you imagine 
that for a fortnight here or there they would have refrained 
from applying for a delay of the trial, which they would have 
got at once from the indulgence of the prosecutor without any 
further proceedings, but which, if the prosecutor had been 
unwilling to grant, the Court, as a matter of course, would 
have given? Gentlemen, I have made these remarks because 
I think that an undue impression may have rested upon your 
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minds in regard to those matters during the discussion® that LordAdv«®at® 
arose on the trial. To what extent the Sheriff ought personally 
to superintend precognitions, or whether the Sheriff-clerk is 
the proper depositary of these documents, are matters relating 
to the general administration of the criminal law, upon which 
different opinions may subsist, and which may he modified 
hy practical difficulties. I am glad to think that I speak in 
the presence of two of the learned judges who have themselves 
been in the position of Sheriffs, and they know well that I 
am right when I say that whatever may be the theory, it has 
not been the practice in any county in Scotland for the Sheriff- 
clerk to be the custodier of documents under circumstances 
such as these ; and that, in regard to the taking of precognitions, 
although the Sheriff is responsible unquestionably for precogni- 
tions that are taken, it is not possible in all cases that he shall 
personally superintend a precognition, taken, nor is it, I think, 
a subject for observation on the part of my learned friend 
that any particular witness has been precognosced on my 
account without the Sheriff having been present. It is ]>er- 
fectly certain, gentlemen, that any such rule as that would in 
truth paralyse the whole machinery of justice, and this very 
case is an illustration of what would have beon the result if 
every precognition in which there were important statements 
bearing on the case had only been taken in the presence of 
the Sheriff. I venture to say that the result would have been 
that this case must have been delayed until it was impossible 
for (ho public prosecutor to bring the prisoner to trial, or that 
the important public interests which in the great community of 
Glasgow are committed to these important and leaimed official 4 
would have been unnecessarily injured. I do not say this for 
the purpose of m the least questioning the assertion that the 
Sheriff ought as far as possible to bo present at the precognition 
of witnesses, especially in a case like this ; nor do I say, in 
one way or other, whether in this particular case this duty 
was or was not sufficiently discharged, for I have no me^ms 
of judging of this. What I have said relates to- the general 
administration of the criminal law of this country, and has 
no bearing whatever on the interests of the panel in this 
particular case, and is not I think a subject for observation in 
any way, so far as the prisoner at the bar is concerned. 

It has been said that we should not have produced only a 
partial correspondence. I feel it is very unfortunate only to 
have a partial correspondence produced; but I have produced 
all the correspondence to which the prosecutor had access. For 
the most part there was only one side of the correspondence, 
and we had none of the other. W© had nearly 200 letters, or 
more than 200 letters, from the prisoner at the bar to deceased 
—we have only one copy of a letter from deceased to prisoner. 
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OTd Advocate There were other writings in the handwriting of the deceased, 
but these it seems cannot be used in evidence. I regret that 
in a case of such importance, while you have on the one hand 
innumerable letters of the prisoner, you have, on the other hand, 
only one copy of a letter of deceased. How came that? You 
will see in the correspondence that the letters of HAngelier 
were not destroyed till a very recent date. You could not 
have been much surprised if it had been otherwise. That a lady 
should not preserve letters of that description would not be in 
the least degree remarkable, but there is evidence that down 
to the 7th or 8th February last that correspondence was in 
existence, and we have heard no explanation of any kind as to 
what has become of it. This we know, and this only, that not 
one single scrap in the handwriting of L’Angelier has been 
discovered in this case, excepting those four documents, three 
of which have not been admitted in evidence; therefore, in 
the matter of this correspondence, we have done all we could. 

The only matter in which the prisoner has a legitimate 
interest as regards this question is, no doubt, one of very great 
importance. She has an interest that these letters shall be 
shown to be properly arranged, because it is very often the case 
that letters bear no date except the post-mark upon the 
envelopes ; and you must be satisfied that each letter was in its 
proper envelope Let me make this observation, in the first 
place, upon this very important point — that that is a difficulty 
that necessarily occurs in every case where the evidence consists 
of letters sent in envelopes, and the letters themselves bear 
no date. It has been a misfortune, in the way of tracing the 
fact of letters being sent in that way, that there never was any 
means of connecting the envelope with the letter, except the 
fact of its being found there. Most people, not intending to 
keep their correspondence, and not of very methodical habits in 
that way, constantly leave sometimes the letter and envelope 
apart, sometimes the letter in the wrong envelope; and if the 
officers in this case had gone to work with the most scrupulous 
nicety, and if you had it beyond all question that the letters 
found were produced in precisely the same state as found, the 
remark of my learned friend would have been equally well 
founded if he had said — What evidence is there that these 
letters so found in these envelopes were sent in them ; and how 
can we know, when letters are found tossing about m a desk 
in an office, not made up with regularity, that this person was 
in the habit of keeping his letters in a manner which would 
make the envelope proper evidence? ” That, I say, is a remark 
which occurs in every case of the kind, and which my learned 
friends are quite entitled to make here. I do not say that the 
envelopes afford conclusive evidence of the dates, but I do 
say that the envelopes in which letters are found form an 
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element to enable yon to arriTe at the truth, and if yon find Lord Ad¥o®att 
in a series of letters that, in the first place, when a letter is 
dated on a particular day, the post-mark plainly corresponds 
to' that particular date — il yon can. find that a letter bears 

Monday night,” and the post-mark bears the morning posh 
mark of Tuesday, iilie 28th, or supposing a letter be dated 
“ Monday night,” while there is no day of the month, and the 
nest day is Tuesday, the 2Bth, and that is the post-mark ; or 
that a letter bears date Monday morning,” and you find that 
the post-mark is l^onday, the 20th February — all that, I think, 
will necessarily lead you to conclude, if you find it m a uniform 
series of letters, that these letters have been kept in their 
proper envelopes. I do not say that that even is the case, but 
it is a matter you will Judge of as regards the general position 
of the letters; and if you find this to occur uniformly through- 
out the series of letters, one after the other, you can have no 
reason to doubt that these letters have been put in their proper 
envelopes. But I do not rest the proof of the date of the letters 
upon that. There is scarcely one letter the date of which I could 
not prove, if there had been no post-mark or envelope at all, 
by the facts they tell, and by their relation to each other. In 
the laborious investigation which I shall have to make into this 
matter, you will find that this is very clearly and distinctly 
brought out; and I think you will be satisfied that, although 
those post-marks afford a strong presumption in regard to 
the letters being in the same state as when originally sent, the 
evidence of their dates does not depend on that circumstance 
alone — I think their dates can he proved with absolute 
certainty, so far as we can produce certainty on the human 
mind. 

After this somewhat long digression I come hack to the details 
of the case. My story is short. This young lady returned from 
a London boarding-school in the year 1853. She met L’Angelier 
somewhere, I believe, about the end of 1854, L^Angelier's 
history has not been very clearly brought out. It is plain, 
unquestionably, that in 1861 he was in very poor and destitute 
circumstances. Of his character 1 say nothing at present but 
this, that it is quite clear that by energy and attention he had 
worked his way up to a position that was at least respectable — 
a position in which those who came in contact with him plainly 
had for him a very considerable regard. It is no part of my 
case to maintain the character of the unhappy deceased. The 
facts in this case make it impossible to speak of him in any 
terms but those of very strong condemnation, Nor am I at all 
inclined to say that from first to last his conduct was that of 
a man of honour. But still it is plain that, when Miss Smith 
became first acquainted with L^Angelier, he was a man moving 
in a respectable position, bearing a respectable character, liked 
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KfdAdYoeate by all those who came in contact with him, spoken of by the 
three landladies with whom he lodged in the highest possible 
terms — a man of whom the chancellor of the French Consulate 
spoke as respectable and steady — a man spoken of by his 
employers and by his fellow-clerks in Huggins’s warehouse also 
in the highest terms. I do not say anything of that at present, 
but such is the fact These two persons met; they were intro- 
duced, I assume, clandestinely. After a time, it seems, an 
attachment commenced, which was forbidden by her parents. 
It is only right to say that the earlier letters of the prisoner 
at that time show good feeling, proper affection, and a proper 
sense of duty. Time went on; the intercourse was again 
renewed, and in the course of 1856, as you must have found, 
it assumed a criminal aspect. From that time down to the end 
of the year, not once or twice, hut, I have evidence to show, 
repeatedly, acts of improper connection took place. It will 
he necessary for you to take into your consideration that she 
had so completely committed herself by the end of 1856, 
that she was, I will not say in L’Angelier’s power (he was in 
her power), but she belonged to him, and could with honour 
belong to no one else But her affection began to cool; another 
suitor appeared, she endeavoured to break off her connection 
wdh L’Angelior by coldness, and asked him to return her 
lei/ters. He refused, and threatened to put them into the hands 
of her father; and it seemed to be said that this was a kind of 
dishonourable threat. There is much that is dishonourable in 
this case, but not in that. It would not have been honourable 
to allow the prisoner at the bar to become the wife of any other 
man. It was then she saw the position she was in — she knew 
what letters she had written to L’Angelier — she knew what 
he could reveal — she knew that, if those letters were sent to 
her father, not only would her marriage with Mr. Mirmoch be 
broken off, but that she could not hold up her head again. 
She writes m despair to him to give her back her letters; he 
refuses. There is one interview — she attempts to buy prussic 
acid ; there is another interview — she has bought arsenic ; there 
is a third interview — she has bought arsenic again. Her letters 
— ^instead of being cold, instead of demands for the recovery of 
her loti.ers being contained in them — again assume all the 
warmth of affection ihey had the year before. On the 12ih of 
March she has been with Mr. Miunoch making arrangements for 
her marriage in June — on the 21st she invites L’Angelier, with 
all the ardour of passion, to come to see her^ — she buys arsenic 
on the 18th — and L’Angelier dies of poison on the morning of 
the 23rd. The story is strange, in its horrors almost incredible ; 
and no one can woiider that such a story should carry a thrill 
of horror into every family in the land. Well may my learned 
friend rec^uire me to bring strong proof of it; for certainly^ 
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without clear proof, no one would believe it The prisoner is LordAdvoeat® 

well entitled to every presumption of innocence which law and 

reason can give her; but if, as I am certainly bound to do, I 

bring before you such proof as to carry conviction to your 

minds that no reasonable man can doubt — that no reasonable 

ray of doubt can penetrate the judgment — then, incredible as 

the story is, and fearful as the result of your verdict must be, 

we have no alternative, in the discharge of our public duty, 

but myself to ask, and you to give, that verdict which the 

facts of the case, if proved, demand 

But what that p?oof is to he you must consider very seriously. 

In cases of this kind — in occult crimes especially — the ends of 
Justice would he perpetually defeated if you were to say you 
shall not convict a man unless you find some person who saw the 
crime committed. But in the case of administration of poison, 
that remark applies with peculiar force. In truth, the fact of 
administering poison before witnesses is so far from affording, 
in the first instance, a presumption of guilt, that it sometimes 
is tlie strongest proof of innocence. I remember a case which 
attracted as much attention in a sister country as this has 
done in ours. 'Che culprit there sat by the bedside of his 
victim, sunounded by medical attendants — gave him the poison 
in their presence — sat and witnessed its effect — saw his dying 
agonies with a coolness that could hardly be believed There 
could hardly be a stronger presumption of his innocence than 
that; and the result was that he very nearly had entirely 
escaped suspicion from the fact that the thing was done openly. 

And, therefore, in the case of the administration of poison, the 
fact of there being no eye-witness to the administration is not 
an element of much weight in the inquiry You may assume 
that if it was done with a guilty intention it was done secretly. 

The question is, whether we have evidence to trace the crime 
from the course of the circumstances. 

Now, having thus given you an outline of the nature of the 
evidence, I go on to consider that evidence in detail; and I 
shall endeavour to do that in a manner which shall bring clearly 
before you how these facts, in -tlieir order, bear upon the crime 
alleged. We have to take the links of different parts of this 
chain of evidence somewhat out of the order in which the evidence 
has been led. I shall now proceed to look at them exactly in 
the order of time, beginning with April, 1856. The first letter 
which it is necessary for me to refer to is the letter dated 29th 
April. I have already given you an outline of the nature of the 
connection that began between the prisoner and the deceased at 
that time; and I intend to read a few passages from the cor- 
respondence between 29th April, 1856, and the end of that year, 
in order to show you — first, how far the prisoner had committed 
heiself at that time; and, secondly, the moral and mental state 
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IioMMvocat® to wihicli she had reduced herself. You will then he better able 
to appreciate the course which ultimately she was led to pursue. 
That letter of the 29th April, 1856, is one of the few letters 
which bear a date. It has also a post-mark, ^'Helensburgh, 
April 30, ^66.” In that letter she says — " Dearest, I must see 
you ; it is fearful never to see you ; but I am sure I donT know 
when I shall see you. F. has not been a night in town for some 
time, but the first night he is off I shall see you. We shall 
spend an hour of bliss There shall be no risk ; only C H. shall 
know” — this C. H being Christina Haggart, who was made the 
confidante of this amour since its commaicement, and the 
vehicle through whom the letters were transmitted. That was 
on the 29th of April On Friday a letter without a date is 
written, and enclosed in an envelope which bears the post-mark 
of Saturday, "May 3rd, ^56.” In this letter, dated Friday, the 
prisoner says — " P has been in bed two days. If he should not 
feel well and come down on Tuesday, it shah make no difference 
Just you come ; only darling, I think if he is in the boat, you 
should get out at Helensburgh. Well, beloved, you shall come 
to the gate — ^you know it — and wait till I come And then, 
oh happiness, won’t I kiss you, my love, my own beloved Emile, 
my husband dear? I don’t think there is any risk Well, 
Tuesday, 6th May — the gate — ^half-past ten; you understand, 
darling.” The next letter is dated "Wednesday morning, five 
o’clock,” and hears the post-mark, " Helensburgh, 7th ” There 
are two post-marks, but the year and month are not legible, 
though the month appears from one post-mark to be May, and 
the year 1856. In this letter, dated " Wednesday morning, five 
o’clock,” and found in an envelope bearing the date 7th May, 
you have these words — " My own, my beloved husband — I trust 
to Ood you got home safe, and were not much the worse of 
being out. Thank you, my love, for coming so far to see your 
Mimi. It is truly a pleasure to see my Emile. Beloved, if we 
did wrong last night, it was in the excitement of our love. 
Yes, beloved, I did truly love you with my soul.” Then she 
says further down — "Am I not your wife? Yes, I am. And you 
may rest assured, after what has passed, that I cannot be the 
wife of any other hut dear, dear Emile.” Then after referring 
to a Journey to Lima, which L’Angelier had proposed making, 
she goes on to say — "I shall write dear Mary soon. What 
would she say if she knew we were so intimate? She would 
lose all her good opinion of us both — ^would she not?” That 
letter speaks language not io be mistaken. From that period 
dates the commencement of the criminal intimacy between the 
parties. The letters between that date of 7th May and the 
end of the year are written in a strain that really I do not 
think I should comment upon. I can say this, that the expres- 
sions in these letters — ^the language in whfch they are couched 
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— the matters to which they refer — show so entire an overthrow LordAdvoeat® 
of the moral sense — ^the sense of moral delicacy and decency — 
as to create a picture which I do not know ever had its parallel 
in an inquiry of this sort. That is the character of these letters 
from May, 1856, down to the end Where the prisoner had 
learned this depraved moral state of thought and feeling it is 
not for me to say. If my learned friend means to say that 
L^Angelier had his own share in corrupting her moral sense, 

I shall not much dispute it. It does not matter to this inquiry 
whether that was so or not There is scarcely one of these letters 
down to the end of December, 1866, or beyond that period, 
that does not allude in direct terms to such things as are 
alluded to in the letters already quoted from. I next refer to a 
letter dated “ Friday night,'' enclosed in an envelope bearing 
fee post-mark ^^Helensburgh, Friday, 27th May," from which I 
take the following as a specimen of the letters which passed 
at this time. In that letter she says — I think I would be wish- 
ing you to love me, if I were with you, but I don't suppose you 
would refuse me, for I know you will like to love your Mimi" 

—three scores being made under ^‘love." In a letter, which 
has no date, she swears she will never marry any one else, and 
ki another letter, enclosed in the same envelope, she says — Our 
intimacy has not been criminal, as I am your wife before God." 

Hien she says — I promise to you, you shall have it (my like- 
ness) some day, so that promise won't be broken. If I did not 
sign my name, it was for no reason. Unless it is to a stranger, 

I never do put Smith, only Madeleine" The conclusion of that 
letter is in the same strain as the rest. The correspondence 
proceeds, and we have a letter dated Saturday night, and ' 
bearing the Helensburgh post-mark, July, '66," The dates are 
really not material, as the letters are evidently written in 1866, 
and I need not stop to demonstrate the jirecise time. If there 
were more doubt about the post-marks it would make no differ- 
ence, as the relations between the parties in 1866 are sufficiently 
established independent of that evidence. But in that letter 
she says — I shall not see you till the nights are a little darker. 

I can trust C. H. She will never tell about our meetings. 

She intends to be married in November; but sbe may change 
her mind." In point of fact, C. H., or Christina Ilaggart, was 
married in May last, and the references in the letter sufficiently 
determine the period when it was written. The next letter I 
refer to is one dated on Thursday evening, in which the prisoner 
gays — “I cannot see you ere you go, for which I am sotry. 

You forget that my little sister is in my bedroom, and I could 
not go out by the window, or leave the house, and she there. 

It is only when P. is away I can see you, for then Janet sleeps 
with M." She then refers to his visit to Badgemore. My 
learned friend requested that the last passage in that letter 
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LopdMvocato should be read, for the purpose of showing that she had read an 
article in Blachwaod^s Magazine about arsenic. That shows 
plainly, at any rate, that it was written in the month of 
September At the bottom of the page is this passage — “ I did 
tell you at one time that I did not like' — (William is first 
written, but scored out) — Minnoch, but he was so pleasant that 
he quite raised himself in my estimation.’’ That must have 
been in September, 1856, and you will see that in the corre- 
spondence to the end of the year there are constant allusions 
to Minnoch, by way of preparing L’Angelier for something in 
connection with that man. And it turns out, m point of fact, 
that L’Angelier did become extremely jealous of ‘his attentions. 
The next letter has the post-mark, Helensburgh, 29th Septem- 
ber.” She begins by saying — I did not write you on Saturday, 
as C. H. was not at home, so I could not get it posted. . . . 

I don’t think I can see you this week But I think next Monday 
I shall, as P. and M. are to be in Edinburgh. But my only 
thought IS Janet; what am I to do with her'? I shall have to 
wait till she is asleep, which may be near eleven o’clock. But 
you may be sure I shall do it as soon as I can ” Further on she 
goes on to say — Mr. Minnoch has been here since Friday He 
is most agreeable I think we shall see him very often this 
winter, lie says we shall, and P. being go fond of him, I am 
sure he will ask him in often ” You will recollect that Mr. 
Elinnoch’s bouse is next to Mr. Smith’s in Blythswood Square. 
In illustration of what I have said that these letters do not 
require post-marks to prove the dates, I may remark that the 
last letter is clearly written some time after the end of August, 
1856, and clearly written just before the family left Helens- 
burgh to go, for the first time, to the Blythswood Square house, 
referring, as it does, to Mr. Minnoch’ s vicinity to the family. 
In the next letter, writing from Helensb^^rgh on Tuesday — post- 
mark illegible — she says — “ I forgot to tell you last night that 
I shall not be able, of an evening, to let you in. My room is 
next to B., and on the same floor as the front door. (This refers 
to the Blythswood Square house, which he had never yet seen.) 
I shall never be able to spend the happy hours we did last 
winter.” You will find by and by that she got over that diffi- 
culty The next letter to which I refer is one dated Sunday 
evening, with the Helensburgh post-mark of Monday, 20fii 
October, in which she says — Papa is very busy with some 
election matters.” This refers to the civic elections in 
November, and fixes the date of the letter beyond 
question at the end of October. On the Sunday evening, 

then, before Monday, the 20 th October, she says — 

Janet is not well; she has a bad cold. Do you know I 
have taken a great dislike to C. H. I shall try and do without 
her aid in the winter. She has been with us lour years, and 
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I am tired of her, but I won’t show it to her.” The next letter LordAd¥oeaf* 
is dated “ Friday night, twelve o’clock,” and is posted in Glasgow 
on the 18th November. In this letter she says — Sweet love, — 

Yon shonld get those brown envelopes; they would not be so 
much seen as white ones put down into my window. You should 
Just stoop down to tie your shoe, and then slip it in. The back 
door is closed M keeps the key, for fear our servant boy 
would go out of an evening We have got blinds for our 
windows. . . ” She had so arranged that, instead of having 

her room on the s^e floor with the front door, she should have 
it on the same floor as the low front door, so that the window 
of her room, being on a level with the pavement, might be a 
depository for their correspondence. This is the flrst letter, 
then, in which instructions are given as to how the correspond- 
ence is to take place at the Blythswood Square house 1 shall 
now wish you to look at the plan of the house. [After referring 
to the various apartments in the front and back floors, and to 
their connection with each other, his lordship continued] — This 
letter, among other things, contains this passage — I saw Robert 
Anderson; he was speaking of the Huggins’s, but did not speak 
of you. I am so fond of any one speaking of you, beloved 
L’Angeiier.” Then, after some expressions of the kind I have 
alluded to, the letter ends thus— I have been ordered by the 
doctor, since I came to tovm, to take a fearful thing, called 
peasomeal — such a nasty thing. But I don’t think I can take 
this meal. I shall rather take cocoa ” And you have it in 
evidence that she did so. [His lordship, in again referring to 
the plan of the house, said] — I make a remark to this Just now 
for the purpose of stating that a person coming into the front 
door could get into the dining-room without attracting any 
attention whatever from those occupying the bedrooms at the 
back of the house. It is also apparent from the plan that any 
one could go to the kitchen from Miss Madeleine’s bedroom on 
the sunk floor without attracting attention ; and what is more, 
a person going out from Miss Madeleine’s bedroom could go 
up the inner staircase without attracting the attention of those 
occupying the bedrooms in the back of the house, or any of 
the other bedrooms I think you have here the position of 
these rooms; and now, gentlemen, I will call your attention to 
a letter dated Monday evening, having no post-mark, but 
stating that it is the flrst letter I have written in Blythswood 
Square house.” In this letter there are various repetitions of 
matters mentioned in former letters that I have referred to 
This, then, brings them to the house in Blythswood Square, 
and now you will see the course that the correspondence takes. 

In one letter she says — “I don’t think I can take you in at 
I did in India Street,” plainly showing that she had taken 
him in there. Then she says in the next letter, which is dated 
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#fiMvoeat« Thursday eyening, eleven o’clock/' and bears the post-mark 
of ^'Friday, November 21,” and which was evidently written 
in the Blythswood Square house — Now, about writing, I wish 
you to write me and give me the note on Tuesday evening next. 
You will, about eight o’clock, come and put the letter down 
into the window — (just drop it in — I won’t be there at the time) 
— ^the window next to Minnoch’s close door. There are two 
windows together with white blinds. Don’t be seen near the 
house on Sunday, as M -won’t be at church, and she will watch 
In your letter, dear love, tell me what night of the week will 
be best for you to leave the letter for me. If M. and P. were 
from home I would take you in very well at the front door, 
just the same way as I did in India Street, and I won’t let a 
chance pass — I won’t, sweet pet of my soul, my only best-loved 
darling.” I have told you, gentlemen, that she could perfectly 
well take him in at the front door. She could leave her own 
room, go upstairs, and she had only to open the hall door 
sufficiently to enable L’Angelier to get into the drawing-room, 
so as to prevent the possibility of being heard from any of the 
back rooms of the house. And this letter proves that it was 
not a mere theory, but what she proposed to do. The next 
letter bears no date, but it is posted 6.23 p.m. on Friday, the 
26th December, 1856, Gentlemen, I only allude to this letter 
for the purpose of making an observation with regard to dates. 
She says she is going out on Wednesday night, but that she 
will try and write on Thursday. There is a postscript to the 
letter, which bears this — Thursday, 11th December, six or 
eight o’clock.” Now, this you might at first take for a date, 
but it is simply the date of an assignation. And this proves 
two things — ^first, that the letter was written before Thursday, 
and after the Thursday of the preceding week, as the post-mark 
bears Friday. Then the next letter is on a Tuesday 
morning, and hears the post-mark of the 14th of the month. 
Gentlemen, it seems plain that there was at this time a serious 
intention on the part of these persons to make an elopement. 
You had it proved by many witnesses. You had it proved by 
the landlady, Mrs. Clark, as to the intention to have the 
banns proclaimed on Sunday, and the marriage to take place on 
Monday. There are, besides, various allusions in the letters 
to getting married by a Justice of the Peace The letter No. 71 
I only refer to for the purpose of showing that on a particular 
occasion the proclamation of the banns was spoken about; and 
you will find mention of it otherwise. No. 73 bears the date 
of Thursday night, and the 16th December was Friday; the 
postmark bearing date the 17th of a month which is not 
legible. In the next letter she says — I am going to a concert 
to-morrow, but it is the last one. I don’t know if Minnoch is 
going. Janet and Jack (her sister and brother) have sent out 
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fifty inyitation® for tbe 29tli. James is to be at home on Friday.” 
'Ihat is dated Tuesday, and the next letter is dated Thursday. 
Now, Thursday was the 18th December, and it bears the post- 
mark of the 19th. Now, you see, gentlemen, that in almost 
every instance in the letters which I have read to you, the day 
of the week precisely corresponds with the post-mark on the 
envelope. It has been proved that this was one of the letters 
found in the desk of the deceased, and taken to the Procurator- 
FiscaFs office, where it was marked by Mr. Stevenson. No 75, 
which is the next ,pf the series I have to allude to, was plainly 
written after the last letter I read, and I mention this 
to show how the dates correspond, because in this letter she 
says she was going with Mr. Minnoch to a concert, and she 
says — You say you heard I took M. to the concert against his 
inclination, and forced him to go. I told you the right way 
when I wrote. But from your statement in yo-ur letter of to-night 
you did not believe my word. Emile, I would not have done 
this to you. Even now I would write and tell you. I would 
not believe every idle report. No; I w^ould not. I would, my 
beloved Emile, believe my husband’s word before any other. 
But you always listen to reports about me if they are bad. 
You know I could not sit a whole evening without talking, but 
I have not flirted.” Gentlemen, there is evidence here, which 
you have under the hand of the prisoner further on, that after 
the first paroxysms had subsided, her affection towards 
L’Angelier had cooled. The reason of that it is not necessary 
that we should discern. He seems to have been rather exacting ; 
but whatever the reason might he, it is quite plain that a 
change came over her affection about this time. I have now 
brought them down to the 18th December, 1866, and sbe says 
herself in a subsequent letter that her coolness began in 
November, when they came to Glasgow. Not only so, but she 
begins to do what L’Angelier called flirting with Mr. Minnoch. 
Mr. Minnoch has told you that at this time and during the whole 
of this winter there was a tacit understanding between them 
that they were lovers. She alludes to this in her letter when 
she refers to the reports about her, and denies that there is 
any truth in them. On the next day she says — ^‘For your 
sake I shall be very cold to everybody. I am rather more fond 
of C. H. She is very civil. I will trust her.” Gentlemen, there 
is in the rest of this letter what I will not read, but there is 
a plain and obvious reference to the possibility of her becoming 
a mother, which, under the circumstances, it is impossible not 
to see the force of. Then the next letter occurs on Thursday. 
Thursday was the 25th of December, and it is posted on the 
26th or 28th of the month. But the one following, No. 79, 
is one of great consequence, because it refers to the meetings 
in the Blythswood Square house. It is dated Monday. Monday 
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oFdAdYseate was the 22n(i of December, but there is no date, or the post- 
mark has been obliterated. I think, however, there is internal 
evidence that it was written on that Monday. She says — 
Beloved Emile, — e must meet If you love me you will 
come to me when P. and M go to Edinburgh, which will be 
the 7th or 10th January,” and then she goes to speak of 
Christmas dinners, and says that they are great hores.” She 
then goes on to say — Will you give me a letter on Friday 
at six o’clock, as I have promised to go with Jack to the pan- 
tomime,” and at the top of the page she speaks about James 
giving a party You remember, with reference to Janet and 
James giving a party two days preceding, and as this letter 
alludes to the party, it proves unquestionably that it must have 
been written about the date I have assigned to it And as it 
bears the date of Monday night, I think I am right in assuming 
it to be Monday, the 22nd There is the further allusion to a 
merry Christmas, and to going to Sauchiehall Street, which 
shows it to have been about that time. It was plainly written 
before Christmas, 1856 You will find a reference in a subse- 
quent letter to her having gone to the pantomime. She says — 
“P. and M. thought of going to Edinburgh,” and then she 
continues — If P. and M. go, will you not, sweet love, come to 
your Mimi? Do you think I would ask you if I saw danger 
in the house? No, love, I would not I shall let you in; no 
one shall see you. We can make it late — ^twelve, if you please. 
You have no long walk No, mj own beloved. My sweet, dear 
Emile. Emile, I see your sweet smile. I hear you say you will 
come and see your Mimi, clasp her to your bosom, and kiss her, 
call her your own pet, your wife. Emile will not refuse me. 

. . . I need not wish you a merry Christmas, but I shall 

wish that we may spend the next together, and that we shall 
then he happy.” This means that he shall come into the house 
as he had done before, and it speaks of his clasping her to his 
heart. The next letter hears the date of the 27th, and keeping 
in mind what was said about the pantomime — and that Saturday 
is the date of the letter — ^the post-mark shows that it must 
have been posted on the 24th of December. In this letter she 
says — Now, I must tell you something you may hear I was 
at the theatre; and people, my love, may tell you that M. was 
there too. Well, M. was there, but he did not know of my 
going. He was in the Club Box, and I did not even bow to 
him. To-day, when B , mamma, and I were walking, M. joined 
us, took a walk with us, and came home. He was most civil 
and kind. He sent Janet such a lovely flower to-night, to wear 
on Monday evening. Now, I have told you this, sweet pet, I 
know you will be angry; but I would rather hear your anger 
than that you should perhaps blame me for not telling you, as 
son\e one will be sure to inform you of me.” Then she says — 
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^^Will you drop me a note at six, eight, or ten o’clock? I hope LopdAcl¥oeate 
you may he happy, hut what are you to do on New-Year’s 
Day ? ” This proves beyond all possibility of question that it 
was after the letter in which she had proposed to go to th© 
pantomime. There is an interval between the 27th of December 
till Friday evening, 9th January. 

And now, gentlemen, having traced the correspondence down 
to this date, proving the greatest intimacy between th© parties, 
proving the correspondence to be of such a character that no 
eye could see it lyithout her character being utterly blasted, 
proving also vows, over and over repeated, that, after her 
intimacy with him, she could be his wife and that of no other, 
as to be so would be a sin — ^having intimated in as strong 
language as she could that for Mr. Minnoch she had no affection 
whatever — that she had at no time whatever flirted with him 
or any one else, being his wife — ^having proved all this down 
to the end of 1856, we now come to the crisis, and 1 must 
ask you to keep the dates in mind from this time forward. 

The next act in this tragedy begins, you will see, on the 9th 
January, 1857. This is one of the few letters that bear a date, 
and it is dated “Friday, 9th January,” and was posted in the 
receiving office of Glasgow, 10th January. Th© envelope there- 
fore shows the correspondence, with the date. In this letter 
she says — “ It is past eleven o’clock, and no letter from yon, 
iny own, ever dear, beloved husband. Why this, sweet one? 

I think I heard your stick this evening. Pray, do not make 
any sounds whatever at my window. If it were possible, sweet 
one, would you not leave my notes at six as at ten o’clock? The 
moon is up, and it is light. I hope, my own, ever dear, beloved 
one, you feel better, and that you are in better spirits. Sweet, 
dear Emile, I do truly and fondly love you with my heart 
and soul. But you, I know, think me cool and indifferent.” 

And then she goes on to say — How do you keep yourself warm 
in bed? I have Janet beside me; but I often wish you were 
with me. Would you not put your arms round your Mimi, and 
fondly embrace her and keep her warm? Ah, yes, I know you 
would.” Then she wonders if the time would ever come, and 
then at page 2 she has an observation which I think you will 
find of some consequence She says — “ I wish I could see 
you ; but I must not even look out of the window, so just leave 
your note and go away.” This was a general intimation, as 
much as to say, “ If you come to my window, and I don’t look 
out, you must assume there is some reason why I pretend not 
to see you, so just leave my not© and go away.” The next letter 
is dated Saturday night. Saturday was the 10th of January, 
and it bears the post-mark of 11th January It says — “ My own 
dear, beloved Emile, I cannot tell you how sorry I was last 
night at not hearing from you. ... If you would risk it, 
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.orilAcivocata my sweet, beloved pet, we would have time to kiss ©acb other 
and a dear fond embrace; and though, sweet love, it is only 
for a minute, do you not think it is better than not meeting 
at alii’’ Observe that the preceding day was January the 
9th. In the next letter there is nothing material. She tells 
him that her father wished they had a larger place than Bow, 
and that they would not likely go back there again. Now, at 
this very time Mr Minnoch has told you that a few days after- 
wards he asked the prisoner to be his wife, and yet she writes 
to L’Angelier on Monday night — Sweet love, come if you can ” 
The next letter is dated Monday, and this must be Monday the 
12th It seems that they had been in the habit of having 
interviews under the windows — sometimes, as appears from 
one instance, he left a letter at the window, and got, I suppose, 
an answer to it in the same way. This letter was posted on 
the 14th, and there is nothing material in it, excepting that 
she says in a postscript that she does not hear of their going 
from home, that she is afraid there is no chance for them, and 
that she does not see how they could be married in Edinburgh. 
She also speaks of Mr. Minnoch, and that if L’Angelier saw him 
she thinks he would like him, as she liked him better than she 
used to do. Then, gentlemen, came a letter dated Friday 
afternoon, and posted the same day, because, when she writes 
during the day, she posts her letter the same day, and, if at 
night, not till the day after In this letter she asks L’Angelier 
if his cold is better, and wishes he would get well as soon as he 
could There is also a reference to Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 
who was about that time made Lord Eector, and she wishes, 
if she should go to Edinburgh, that a note should be left for 
her on Sunday at six o’clock, or on Monday at the same hour. 
The next letter is dated Monday, five o’clock. Now Monday 
was the 19th January, and it bears the post-mark of Glasgow, 
19th January. It is one of those that were found in the desk 
of L’Angelier, and taken to the Fiscal by Mr. Stevenson. In 
this letter she says — '^My sweet Emile, I hope you are well.” 
Gentlemen, let me make this remark, that though the expres- 
sions from this time forward are much the same in effect, there 
is a manifest chill in them — the letters are shorter and curter 
and colder than before. I did not sleep all night thinking of 
my pet. I went to Govan with M., and when I got home I 
was looking so ill M. made me go and take a walk to get some 
colour, so B Pattison and I took a long walk on the Dumbarton 
Koad. When I told you, love, to write me for to-night I forgot 
I am to be out.” This is on Monday, 19th January, and she 
writes further — ^^As we go at nine o’clock your letter will not 
be here, but I shall tell C. H. to take it in. Dearest Emile, all 
this day I have wished for you one moment to kiss you; to lay 
my head on your breast would mako me happy. I think I 
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shall see you Thursday night. I think P. is not at home. But hordAdvoeate 

you shall hear. Adieu, my loved one. My husband. My own 

little pet. Adieu. God bless you. I am your wife. Your own 

Mimi L^Angelier. P.S — I donT think I should send you this 

scroll but I could not help . . She goes on to say in 

it — I am your wife; I did love you so much when you were 

at the window last night.’’ And so, he was at the window on 

Sunday the 18th January. Now, gentlemen, go back to the 

letter of the 9th January; you will see that it contains this 

passage — ^^When we shall meet again I cannot tell.” In the 

letter of the 10th* January she says — My sweet, dear pet, I 

should so like to spend three or four hours with you just to 

talk over some things; but I don’t know when we can meet, 

not for ten days. I might say Monday, same as last.” This 

proves that they had met If you would risk it, my sweet, 

beloved pet, we would have time to kiss each other, and a dear, 

fond embrace; and though, sweet love, it is only for a minute, 

do you not think it is better than not meeting at all ? ” In 

the course of ten days they were to meet; they had met before, 

but their meeting was postponed for the present. I have been 

reading to you previously from the letter of Monday, 19th 

January. Now, there is a letter, No. 97, enclosed, bearing the 

date Glasgow, January 27, and written on Friday; this letter 

was shown to the prisoner, and she recognises the envelope. 

But in this envelope there is another letter, bearing no date 
but Sunday night.” At first it is not easy to say how it was 
enclosed in the envelope of Friday the 23rd January, hut that 
letter is written in pencil, and in all probability was never in 
an envelope at all. It says — “ Emile, my own beloved, you 
have just left me. Oh, sweet darling, at this moment my heart 
and soul burns with love for thee, my husband, my sweet one. 

Emile, what would I not give at this moment to be your fond 
wife. My nightdress was on when you saw me; would to God 
you had been in the same attire.” Now, I think it plain that 
the true date of this letter is Sunday the 18th, because the 
letter of Monday the 19th says — I did love you so much last 
night when you were at the window.” The next date is 
''Wednesday forenoon, five o’clock,” the post-mark "21st 
January, 1857,” and Wednesday was the 21st of January, 1857. 

This is a very short letter. It says — " I have just five minutes 
to spare. Why no letter, pet? On Monday night it was such 
a disappointment to your Mimi. I cannot see you on Thursday 
as I hoped.” The next letter is dated "Thursday, twelve 
o’clock”; the envelope bears the posb-mark of 23rd January, 
and Friday was the 23rd of that month. The letter, therefore, 
was written on Thursday. She had said in the former letter — 

" I cannot see you on Thursday as I hoped.” Then she writes 
in this letter — I was so very sorry that I could not see you to- 
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Advocate night. I had expected an hour’s chat with you ; but we must just 
hope for better the next time” That letter also was found in 
the desk, and was spoken to by the prisoner in her declaration 
She says m it — M. is not well enough to go from home ; and 
my dear, sweet, little pet, I don’t see we could manage in 
Edinburgh, because I could not leave a friend’s house without 
their knowing it. So, sweet pet, it must at present be put off 
till a better time. I see no chance before March, but rest 
assured, my dear love, Emile, if I see any chance I shall let 
you know of it.” That that was written about the 23rd there is 
no question, because she identifies it in her ''deolai atioii. Now, 
gentlemen, mark this — On the 28th of the month of January 
the prisoner accepts Mmnoch. The two next documents are two 
envelopes, and they bear date the 24:th and 26th January. 
You will immediately see why there are no letters in them. 
I will pass them over in the meantime, and I now come to two 
letters of the deepest possible consequence. They are enclosed 

in envelopes, and the post-mark is ^‘Glasgow, 1857.” 

They are deliverable in the morning. Just before I read them 
let me refer to the evidence of Mr. Kennedy upon this most 
material period of time She had, as I have told you, accepted 
Mr. Minnoch on the 28th January. Kennedy says that on a 
morning in February — ^he thinks a fortnight l3efore the 23rd — 
L’Angelier had come to the counting-house with tears in his 
eyes, and said that Miss Smith had written to him for her 
letters, and breaking off the engagement; that she said there 
was coolness on both sides; that he had got the letter that 
morning ; that he would not give up the letters ; and that she 
should not marry any one else while he lived. L’Angelier tells 
this to Kennedy on the day that the letter came; you can have 
no doubt, therefore, that the two letters I am about to read 
to you were sent to L’Angelier She says — I felt truly 
astonished to have my last letter returned to me, but it will 
be the last you shall have an opportunity of returning.” There 
are two envelopes produced, I have said, and one of the letters 
which they contained must have been returned to Miss Smith 
by L’Angelier. I felt astonished,” she says, evidently because 
the letter from him was not couched in the ordinary language 
of affection. There is a 2 ” on the postmark, and that it was 
written on the 2nd is beyond all question ; and of course it 
arrived on the 3rd. It says— ^ When you are not pleased with 
the letters I send you, then our correspondence shall be at an 
end; and as there is a coolness on both sides, our engagement 
had better be broken.” Now, these are the very words that 
Kennedy told you L’Angelier repeated to him on the morning 
when he entered the counting-house so much distressed. She 
says- — You have more than once returned me my letters, and 
my mind was made up that I should not stand the same thing 
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again. And you also annoyed me mucb. on Saturday by your LoTdAdwmmw 

conduct in coming so near me; altogether, I think, owing to 

cooiness and indifference (nothing else) that we had better for 

the future consider ourselyes strangers. I trust to your honour 

as a gentleman that you will not reveal anything that may 

have passed between us. I shall feel obliged by your bringing 

me my letters and likeness on Thursday evening at seven. 

Be at the area gate, and C. H. (Christina Haggart) will take the 
parcel from you. On Friday night I shall send you all your 
letters, likeness, &:c. I trust that you may yet he happy, and 
get one more wor1:hy of you than I. On Thursday at seven 
o’clock.’^ She says that she had found coolness and indifference 
on both sides, and for that reason, and as she affirms for nothing 
else, the engagement had better be broken off. But remember, 
gentlemen, four days before that letter was written she had 
been engaged to Mr. Minnoch. She was to return L’AngelieFs 
letters to him; therefore she had them. On the Snd of 
February, 1857, she had his letters; she was to return them 
on the Friday; and she was also to return UAngelier’s likeness. 

It was found in her chamber. What became of these letters 
we have no explanation of wliaiever There is a postscript to 
this important letter. She says — ‘^You may be astonished at 
this sudden change, but for some time back you must have 
noticed a coolness in my notes. My love for you has ceased, 
and that is why I was cool. I did love you truly and fondly, 
but for some time back I have lost much of that love. There 
is no other reason for my conduct, and I think it but fair to 
let you know this. 1 might have gone on and become your 
wife, but I could not have loved you as I ought. (She was 
engaged at this time lo another man.) My conduct you will 
condemn, but I did at one time love you with my heart and 
soul. It has cost me much to tell you — sleepless nights — bul 
it was necessary that you should know. If you remain in 
Glasgow or go away, I hope you may succeed in ail your 
endeavours. I know you will never injure the character of 
one you so fondly loved. No, Emile, I know you have honour, 
and are a gentleman. What has passed you will not mention* 

I know when I ask you that you will comply, Adieu.^’' 

Gentlemen, what a labyrinth of bewilderment this unhappy 
girl, first by her lapse of virtue, and then by her want of truth, 
was driving herself into I She tries to break off this engage- 
ment because she says there was coolness on both sides, which 
I daresay on her part was not affected. She says she has no 
other reason for her conduct but that she has lost her love 
for L’Angelier— she says this when she knows that the actual 
reason is that she has pledged her word to another. She tells 
L’Angelier that her affection was withdrawn, in the hope that 
Ms indignant spirit would induce him to turn her off, when 
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*c!Pd'^d¥o®ate she would be free to form another engagement. But, gentle- 
men, she had the dreadful recollection of the existence of the 
correspondence. She probably did not know how much 
L^Angelier had preserved of it, but she knew that she was 
completely in his power. Gentlemen, she did not hear from 
L'Angelier for more than a week. She accordingly wrote this 
second letter, which bears the post-mark of the 9th February; 
and its contents prove that it was then written I attribute 
to your having cold that I had no answer to my last note. 
On Thursday evening you were, I suppose, afraid of the night 
air I fear your cold is not better I again* appoint Thursday 
night first — same place — street gate — seven o'clock — " Now, 
gentlemen, the first Thursday in February was the 5th, and the 
next consequently was the 12th, therefore this letter was written 
after the 5th, and some days before the 12th. She adds in the 
same letter — '^If you bring me the parcel on Thursday, please 
write a note saying when you shall bring it, and address it to 
C, H. . . Send it by post." She had heard nothing, got 

no answer to the demand for her letters, and she writes this 
cold letter in the tone of the former, saying everything is 
broken off, and making a second appointment for the delivery 
of her letters. Gentlemen, L'Angelier refused to give up the 
letters. He refused to give them up to her. He told Miss 
Perry, and he told Mr. Kennedy, and I think he told others, 
that he would not give up the letters, but that, on the contrary, 
he would show them to her father. Now, gentlemen, in other 
circumstances, and had matters not gone so far between these 
unfortunate persons, it might have been considered a dis- 
honourable and ungenerous thing in a man in L'Angelier’s 
position to take that line of conduct. But whether it was or 
no is not material to the matter in hand. I must say, however, 
that in the position in which the prisoner and L'Angelier stood, 
I do not see how he, as a man of honour, could allow this 
marriage with Mr Minnoch to take place and remain silent. 
It may be doubted whether they were not man and wife by the 
law of the land. It is needless to discuss this question. There 
certainly were materials in that correspondence to show that 
this view might be maintained by L'Angelier had he chosen 
to do it, and that he considered the prisoner his wife though 
they had not been married in a regular and respectable manner. 
He considered her his wife, and so thinking, he had a right not 
to give up the letters. I do not think, therefore, that much 
can be said about L'Angelier not giving up these letters. It 
matters not. The fact is he refused, and the fact is you will 
find he mad© the threat to herself, as he said to Kennedy he 
would do, as well as to Miss Perry and others. Gentlemen, 
Just listen to this. It is a letter dated Monday night ; Monday 
night was the 9th February; it is posted in Glasgow on the 
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10th, the month illegible ^ the appointment is made for the Lord AdToeal® 
13th, and recollecting the strain of the letters that went before, 
listen to this — Monday night. — Emile, — I have Just had your 
note. Emile, for the love you once had for mo do nothing till 
I see you. For God’s sake do not bung your once loved Mimi 
to an open shame. Emile, I have deceived you. I have 
deceived my mother God knows she did not boast of any- 
thing I had said of you, for the poor woman thought I had 
broken off with you last winter. I deceived you by telling you 
she still knew of our engagement. She did not. This I now 
confess, and as for wishing for an engagement with another, 

I do not fancy she ever thought of it. Emile, write to no one 
— to papa or any other. Oh do not till I see you on Wednesday 
night. Be at the Hamiltons’ at twelve, and I shall open my 
shutter, and then you come to the area gate, and I shall see 
you. It would break my mother’s heart. Oh, Emile, be not 
harsh to mo. I am the most guilty, miserable wretch on the 
face of the earth. Emile, do not drive me to death. When 
I ceased to love you, believe me it was not to love another 
I am free from all engagement at present.” The course of 
deliberate falsehood into which this unhappy girl had brought 
herself is, unhappily, now one of the least of her crimes. 

Emile, for God’s sake,” she continues, do not send my 
letters to papa. It will be an open rupture. I will leave the 
house. I will die. Emile, do nothing till I see you One 
word to-morrow night at my window, or I shall go mad. Emile, 
you did love me, I did fondly, truly love you too. Oh, dear 
Emile, be not so harsh to me Will you not? But I cannot 
ask forgiveness — I am too guilty for that. I have deceived. 

It was love for you at the time made me say mama knew of 
our engagement. To-morrow one word, and on Wednesday we 
meet. I would not again ask you to love me, for I know you 
could not.” I would remark that throughout all this despair 
there is no talk of renewing her engagement with L’Angelier, 

Her object was to be in a position to fulfil her engagement with 
Mmnooh — '‘But oh, Emile, do not make me go mad. I will 
tell you that only myself and C. 11. knew of my engagement 
to you. Mama did not know since last winter. Pray for 
me — for a guilty wretch — ^but do nothing. Oh, Emile, do 
nothing. Ten o’clock to-morrow night — ^one line, for the love of 
God. — Tuesday morning,” " I am ill. God knows what I have 
suffered. My punishment is more than I can boar. Do nothing 
till I see you. For tho love of Heaven do nothing. I am mad. 

I am ill — Sunday night.” Now, gentlemen, wo have traced 
the matter up to this point. She is so committed that she 
cannot extricate herself, and yet, if not extricated, her character, 
her fame, her reputation, her position, are forfeited for ever. 

But she does receive a letter from L’Angelier which we don’t 
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I^pdAdvoeat© possess ; and on the Tuesday evening she again writes to Mm. 

TMs is one of the letters found in his desk It was not posted 
at all It was delivered, and was found in an envelope; but 
it refers plainly to the letter that went before, and to the 
assignation that was made. I shall read every word of that 
letter, long as it is, for it is perhaps the point on which this 
case turns — [Eeads letter 107, down to put on paper what 
I should not.^’] Doubtless, poor creature, she had done that, 
and throughout this unhappy history of the gradual progress 
of an ill-regulated mind, one cannot see all this without — 
what I am sure I feel from the bottom* of my heart — the 
deepest commiseration Doubtless L'Angelier had abused his 
opportunities in a way that no man of honour ought to have 
done, and had stolen into that family and destroyed their 
peace for ever. She had no doubt put on paper w^hat she 
should not — [The Lord Advocate then read other portions of 
the letter.] — Gentlemen, I never in my life had so harrowing a 
task as raking up and bringing before such a tribunal and 
audience as this the outpourings of such a despairing spirit, 
in such a position as this miserable girl was. Such words as 
these paraded m public under any circumstances would be 
intolerable agony, but the circumstances of this case throw 
all these considerations utterly into the shade, and if for a 
moment they do obtrude themselves upon us they must be 
repelled, for our duty is a stern one, and cannot yield to such 
considerations. And, gentlemen, pausing here for a moment, 
let me take in some of the surrounding circumstances and see 
what they are. L’Angelier, whatever were his faults, was 
certainly true to her. He spoke to Kennedy about her. He 
said his love for her was infatuation, and that it would be the 
death of him. It was not revenge that he wanted; he wanted 
his wife. That is quite clear; and he plainly has told her that 
he would not permit his engagement to be broken, and that 
he would put these letters into her father’s hands. As I have 
already said, I do not know that in the circumstances he was 
altogether wrong in so doing. But, gentlemen, at this time 
a very remarkable incident takes place. More than four, and 
less than eight weeks, as one witness says, or about six weeks, as 
two of the witnesses say, prior to the apprehension of the prisoner, 
on the news of the death of L’Angelier becoming public, that 
IS to say, something between four and eight weeks prior to the 
26th March, or, in other words, on the second week m February, 
the prisoner asked the boy, the page who served in the family, 
to go to a druggist’s with a line for a bottle of prussic acid. 
The date, I think, is brought out quite clearly within that 
period for any purpose I have in view, and six weeks before 
the 26th March would just be between the 6th and 12th of 
February. You have seen the state of mind she was in. Some 
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extrication or other was inevitable if she hoped to save her Lord Advocate 

character, and with a strength of will which I think you will 

see she exhibited more than once in this case, she resolved she 

would not go back to L'Angelier; she had accepted the love 

of another, and had determined to marry that other. And 

throughout all this, while she is in utter despair, and tries to 

move him by her protestations, there is not the slightest 

indication of any intention to go hack to him, to love him, 

and be his wife. Quite the contrary; but on that day, at the 

door of her own bedroom, she gives Murray a line for prussic 

acid For what purpose? For what purpose on earth could 

she want ifc? and for wliat purpose did she say she v anted it? 

For her hands This is the first indication we have that her 
mind is ruiiiimg in that way This is the first suggestion we 
have of the means she proposes for her extrication from this 
labyrinth of difficulty. And why did she wmnt prussic acid? 

For her hands as a cosmetic 33id you ever hear, gentlemen, 
of prussic acid being used as a cosmetic for the hands? There 
has been, among a great deal of curious medical evidence 
which we have had m this case, no suggestion that prussic 
acid was ever used for the hands But it will not have 
t^ioaped your notice, that not only is her mind now beginning 
to run upon poison, but that it is also beginning to run on 
the excuse for wanting it. She did not get the prussic acid; 
but it is perfectly clear that the time when she wmnted it was 
the date of this despairing letter, and immediately before the 
meeting she had appointed for Wednesday the 11th, and re- 
garding which she says — If I cannot get you in at the back 
door I will take you in at the front door.” Another incident 
happened at this time Christina Haggart says that one day 
some weeks before the apprehension of Miss Smith, but not 
two months, an interview took place between the prisoner and 
UAngelier in the house in Blythswood Square. Christina 
Haggart did not see L’Angelier, but she told you plainly she 
knew it was he, and that he and the prisoner remained alone 
for nearly an hour in her room, and that she (Christina Haggart) 
remained in the kitchen while HAngelier and the prisoner were 
together. There can be no doubt about the date, though my 
learned friend tried to throw some obscurity over it. Wliat 
she said was that less than two months, some weeks before 
the apprehension of the prisoner, this interview took place. 

Now, you recollect that the letters I have been reading to you, 
from No. 85 onwards, beginning with the date January 9th, 
show that for some time there had been no meeting between 
the parties at all. In No. 87 she says — I may see you possibly 
in ten days”; but before the ten days are out the quarrel has 
begun, the coolness has been commenced, she has asked her 
letters back, and you have these despairing remonstrances from 
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her, and a meeting fixed for Wednesday the 11th February. 
There can, therefore, be no question whateyer that that meeting 
did take place, and take place in terms of this appointment. 
There is no other occasion that it could possibly have taken 
place consistently with Christina Haggart’s evidence. Two 
months before the apprehension of the prisoner would bring 
you back exactly to the 30th January. It was not two months, 
though it was weeks, says the witness, and that fixes the time 
clearly. But, gentlemen, when M. De Mean asked the prisoner 
how she and L^Angelier met, she denied he had ever been in 
the house at all, plainly and positively. I liave shown to you 
from her letters he had been more than once in that house 
before, but probably not in the course of 1857. But she 
positively denied he ever had been there at all You will find 
allusions throughout the letters to embraces, kisses, and inter- 
views, and things that could only have taken place had he been 
in the house, and she says distinctly that he might come without 
fear, for no one would see him, and that they might have an 
interview. That one interview took place we have the direct 
testimony of one witness. What took place at that interview 
we cannot tell, hut we find this, that in one way or another 
this feud had been made up — ^that the whole thing had been 
arranged, and how arranged *2 Not certainly, gentlemen, on 
the footing of giving up the letters — not certainly on the footing 
of the prisoner not continuing her engagement with L’Angolier; 
but, on the opposite footing, upon the footing of the engagement 
continuing. How was that to extricate the prisoner? What 
did she propose to herself to do? She had found that 
HAngelier would not give up the letters. She did not persevere 
in her endeavour to induce him to do so by despairing protesta- 
tions. She took another line, and that line was by pretending 
— because it could not be real — pretending to adopt the old 
tone of love and affection ; all this time keeping up the engage- 
ment wth Minnoch, receiving the congratulations of his friends, 
receiving presents from him, and being engaged in fixing the 
time of their union. But they met that day; and the next 
letter was found in the desk, and was one of those brought by 
Stevenson to the Procurator-Fiscal. It bears date Osborne 
Buildings’ Eeceiving OiBSce, Glasgow, 14th February, 1857.” 
It was written apparently on Saturday, the 14th — '^My dear 
Emile, — I have got my finger cut and can’t write; so, dear, 
I wish you would excuse me. I was glad to see you looking 
so well yesterday” I don’t think that that refers to this 
interview; she was in the habit of passing his window and 
looking up to it; and the probability is that this refers to 
some glimpse she had got of him in that way, or she might 
have met him on the street. The interview took place, as I 
have shown, on Wednesday night. She goes on — I hope to 
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see jon yery soon. Write me for Thursday, and then I shall Lord Ad wat® 

tell you when I can see you. I want the first time we meet 

that you will bring me all my cool letters back — the last four 

I have written — and I will give you others in their place’’ — 

these are the only letters she asks for now — the cool letters; 

she asks for those letters that she had written in her cool 

moments, to convince L’Angelier that she is as true to him 

as ever, but remark she makes an appointment for Thursday, 

and if that letter was written according to the post-mark, 

plainly the quarrel^ has been made up, and it must have been 

after the date of these despairing letters. The day was 

Thursday, 19th February. Be kind enough to bear that m 

mind. We are now coming to the very crisis of this case. 

On Tuesday, the 17th February, L’Angelier dined with Miss 
Perry; he told her he was to see Miss Smith on Thursday. 

Thursday was the 19th, and you find in this letter a corrobora- 
Mon of that statement of Miss Perry’s; he told her that he was 
to see Miss Smith on the 19th; she says — '"Write me for next 
Thursday”; he must have called with the letter; he had that 
appointment with her, and he had told Miss Perry that he had 
seen her on the 19 th — some day before the 22nd of February, 
as I say the 19th of February, and you will see immediately 
whether that is proved or not. L’Angelier in the middle of the 
night was seized with a sudden illness. You heard it described 
by his landlady, Mrs. Jenkins; it was vomiting, purging, 
vomiting of a green stuff, and excessive pain. He lay on the 
floor all night ; he was so ill that he could not call for assistance 
for some time; and his landlady found him in the morning. 

At last he was relieved, but only after a great deal of suffering 
Those symptoms were the symptoms of arsenic. My learned 
friends say that it might be cholera. Never mind at present 
whether it might be cholera or not — ^these symptoms were the 
symptoms of arsenic, the symptoms of an irritant poison. I 
iall consider by-and-by whether the symptoms of cholera are 
precisely the same. It is enough that they were the symptoms 
of arsenical poisoning. He recovered; and he went out on the 
day after, on the 20th. On the 21st, the prisoner purchased 
arsenic at the shop of Mr. Murdoch — a very singular purchase, 
gentlemen, for a person in her position to make. But it was 
not the first time in the history of this case that she had tried 
to buy poison. She had tried to buy poison before that meeting 
of Wednebday the 11th I shall not stop just now to discuss 
iflie question of the reason which she gave for it, because my 
object at present is simply to give you the facts historically, 
although if you should find that the excuse she gave for the 
buying of the poison was a false one, it is evident how strong 
and inevitable the conclusion is which you must necessarily 
draw from that single fact. But she went to Murdoch’s shop , 
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LoMAdvocate asked for the arsenic openly, but the story she told in 

regard to its use was, upon her own confession, an absolute 

falsehood; she said she wanted it to poison the rats at Row. 
A different excuse is afterwards given for the purchase of it, 
but you have this singular and startling fact, that on the 21st 

sbe goes into Mr. Murdoch’s shop alone, she asks for arsenic; 

says that the gardener at Row wants it to poison rats; she 
says he has tried phosphorus paste, but that that will not do, 
and that he wants to try arsenic. Geiitlenaen, that was an utter 
falsehood — an admitted falsehood. We shall see immediately 
what she says the real reason was, and wiiether it was more 
correct than the one she gave in the shop. Having purchased 
that arsenic on the 21st, according to my statement, L’Angeliei 
saw her on the 22nd, which was a Sunday, and on the night 
of the 22nd and the morning of the 23rd he was again seized 
with the very symptoms that he had had before — the identical 
symptoms, in a somewhat milder form — ^viz , the green vomiting 
again, the purging again, pains again, the thirst again — every- 
thing, m short, which you would expect m a case of arsenical 
poisoning. Gentlemen, I described these symptoms to Dr. 
Christison, and you heard what he said he would have concluded. 
Dr. Thomson, who attended the patient, said that the symptoms 
which he himself saw were the symptoms which he would 
have expected in a case of arsenical poisoning. And 
for 'the present, for the purpose of what I am 
now maintaining, it is quite enough for my story that the 
symptoms were in substance those which follow from arsenical 
poisoning. And that is on the 22nd. There is no doubt about 
that date. It is Sunday the 22nd and Monday the 23rd, it is 
the evening of Sunday and the morning of Monday about which 
we are now speaking. Now, gentlemen, it is most material to 
give me your attention at this particular part of the case. 
If you believe Miss Perry — and I think you will find no reason 
io disbelieve her — ^L’Angelier told her that he had seen the 
prisoner on the 19th, that he had been ill immediately after 
the 19th, and that he had afterwards been ill — after the 22nd 
and 23rd — I don’t know that she named these dates, but she 
certainly said he was twice ill before she saw him on the 2nd 
March, and he told her that these two illnesses had followed 
after receiving coffee one time and chocolate another time from 
the hands of the prisoner. Now, if that be true, and he 
certainly said so, then it is certain that he saw her upon the 
19th, and that he saw her upon the 22nd ; and, in corroboration 
of that, will you listen to this letter which was found in the 
tourist’s hag, and which unquestionably was in the state in 
which it was when found? And I think you will consider this 
letter of the deepest importance to the facts of this case. It 
was posted at Glasgow, the date was illegible, and we had a great 
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deal of discussion with the witness from the Post Office as to lopaMFocai 

what really was the post-ma^tt. He thought at last he saw a 

letter which indicated March. My learned friend disputed 

the accuracy of his inspection, and I aiu inclined to dispute it 

too*, and, indeed, I do dispute it. The man was wrong. I 

believe tlio post-mark is entirely obliterated. If you have any 

curiosity, or, rather, if you think it would assist you to look at 

it, as my learned friend proposed you should, 1 am sure I have 

no objection whatever, hut I will tell you the real date of it, 

ami I shall prove irrespective of the post-mark. Its date was 

Wednesday, the 25th Febmaiy; and now I shall read it — 

Dearest, Sweet Emile, — I am sorry to liear you are ill. I 
hope to God you will soon bo bettor; take care of yourself; do 
not go to the oil ice this week, just stay at home till Monday. 

Sweet love, it- will please me to hear you are well. I have not 
felt very well tln^se two- last days- — sick and headache. J5very 
one is complaining ; it must be something in the air. I can 
800 you Friday, if M. is not away, but I think Hunday P. will be 
away, and 1 might see you, T think, but I shall lot you know. 

I shall not 1)0 at home on Saturday, but I shall try, sweet love, 
and give you oven if it should be a w'ord. I cannot pass your 
windows or I would, as you ask mo to do it; do not come and 
w^alk about, and become ill again You did look bad Sunday 
night and Monday morning.** 

“ You did look bad on Sunday.” Where had she seen 
him on the Sunday mght and the Monday morning 'f It could 
only Ih‘ Sunday, the 22r)d, and Monday, the 23rd of February. 

I think you got sick with walking borne so late and the 
long want of foo<i, ko ilio ne.vi time we mc<d I shall make you 
eat a loaf of bread bcfor'c you go out-. 1 am longing to meet 
you again, Hweet- love. My liea<I aches and 1 am looking 
so bad that I cannot sit up m T used io doj but I am taking 
stuff to bring buidi the colour. I shall see you soon again. 

Put up witli short iiotc,R for a little time.” 

Now, gentlemen, if tlmi was written on the 2r>th, it proves 
that ho saw her on Sunday and Monday, the 22nd and 2Srd. It 
proves that he was sick at that time, and was looking very bad. 

Acoorclbg to my statement, ho ■was ill on the 19th. It proves 
that she was thinking ab(uit» giving him food ; tliat Bh<^> was laying 
a foundation for seiung him ; that she was taking stuff io bring 
back her colour ft proves that she wuis holding out a kind of 
explanation of the sympbnns which he fnwl, because she says she 
is ill herself ; and if. proves that all this took place the day after 
slie had bought tlie arsenic at. Murdoch*s. J/Angelior, it was 
80 proved, had said that his illness had taken place after receiv- 
ing a cup of cof ee from herself ; and sho says in her own declara- 
tion that upon one occasion sli© did give him a cup of rtocoa. 
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As to tlie date of this letter, there are a few facts to determine 
it absolntelj. In the first place, it is dated on 

Wednesday, it was after his illness, after he was un- 

able to go to the office in consequence of illness, for 
it says, I am so sorry to hear you are ill,’’ etc. The prisoner was 
shown that letter, and refers to it in her declaration as alluding 
to his recent illness. She says it was a mere jocular observation 
that about the want of food; that, as she attributed his 
illness to the want of food, she had made that observation about 
the loaf of bread. Well, then, gentlemen, if tt was after he was 
ill it was on a Wednesday; and in the month of March it could 
not he, because she says in this letter, which is of Wednesday’s 
date, “ I can see you on Friday if M is not away, but I think 
Sunday P. will be away, and I might see you, I think, but I shall 
let you know.’’ Now, the first Wednesday of March was the 
4th ; but there is a letter of 3rd March, in which she tells him 
they are going to the Bridge of Allan on Friday, the 6ih, and 
therefore it is impossible that on Wednesday, the 4th, she could 
write him she could see him on Sunday. They were going to 
the Bridge of Allan on Friday, the 6th, and therefore it could 
not be that Wednesday (the 4th) she wrote on. The next 
Wednesday was the 11th, and by that time she was at the 
Bridge of Allan and L’Angelier was in Edinburgh. The next 
Wednesday was the 18th, and that is the day L’Angelier was in 
Glasgow, and it is quite plain she never could have written a 
letter on that day saying, I am so sorry to hear you are ill. 
I hope you will soon be better ; take care of yourself,” because 
on Wednesday, the 18th, he was greatly better, and had just 
returned from Edinburgh. Now that I have shown you how 
the matter stands up to Wednesday, the 25th February, what 
do you think of it? No doubt the illness of the 19th takes 
place when I cannot prove the prisoner had any arsenic in her 
possession — that is perfectly true. The prisoner’s counsel took 
some pains to prove that arsenic might be bad without being 
purchased in a druggist’s shop, but you will look at the surround- 
ing circumstances in the case — at the fact that L^Angelier said 
his two first illnesses had arisen immediately after receiving a 
cup of coffee one time and a cup of cocoa or chocolate the other ; 
that she admits she did give him a cup of cocoa ; that she had 
the means of making it in the house ; that the illness the second 
time was the same as the first time; and that upon both 
occasions these illnesses were symptomatic of arsenic. You will 
also consider, what weighs on my mind, what was the nature 
of the arrangement between L’Angelier and Miss Smith. How 
did she propose to extricate herself from the difficulties in which 
she found herself placed? She had everything at stake — 
character, fame, fortune, and everything else. She knew she 
could not get back her letters by entreaties, and she did not 
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endeavour to get them by that means any longer, but professed LordAdvoca 
to adhere to their engagement. What did she contemplate at 
that moment f For the first time she begins to purchase, or 
endeavour to purchase, prussic acid. And now, gentlemen, for 
the arsenic. What reason does she give for the purchase of 
aisenic? She says she had been told when at school in 
England, by a Miss Guibilei, that arsenic is good for the com- 
plexion. She came from school in 1853, and, singular enough, 
it is not till that week of February prior to the 22nd that she 
ever thinks of arsenic for that purpose. Why, gentlemen, 
should that be? At that moment I have shown you she 
was fi’ightcned at the clanger she was in in the highest degree, 
and is it likely that at that time she was looking fo<r a new 
cosmetic? But what is the truth as to what she had heard, or 
very likely read? What is the use of the arsenic, and what- 
does she say? She says that she poured it all into a basin and 
washed her face with it. Gentlemen, do you believe that! 

If who was following out what she found in the magayines, 
that was not what she found there, for they say that the way 
to use arsenic is internally. Thoroforo, do you believe that sho 
got the arsenic for the purpose she says? A very resjjectahlo 
gentleman came into the box yesterday to swear that arsenic 
might be saloly used in that way, and he actually had the 
courage to try the experiment on Saturday. T sliould not like 
to say anything to shake the norvos of that gentleman, but the 
eif>orimeut cannot bo said to bo yet completed, and what he 
did on Saturday may ]>osHibly produce some results horeafier. 

With all dofercnco to Drs. Maclawi and Gawrie, wc have liwd 
from the two first a.uthoritios in Europe that such pracdlcos may 
bo attended with dangc^r. Dr Maclagan says that, if you shut 
your mouth and eyes, the cxporinient may be safo; but Dr. 

Penny and Dr. ChristiHon toll you plainly they would not like 
to wash in it But has the prisoner shown you, or have her 
coimsel, with all their ability, that any man anywhere over 
propounded washing with arsimio as a (^osmetic? Before you 
can take such a preposterous story, she must show that in some 
reasonable and rational manner she was led to believe that this 
cosmetic might bo usefully and safely used. But all that has 
been referred to is the swallowing of arsenic. Hho says she 
used the whole quantity each time in a basin of water. I fear, 
gentlemen, there is hut one conclusion, and that is, that there 
m not a word of truth in the excuse; and if, therefore, you 
think there are two falsehoods hero about the poisoning— the 
first told in the druggisfs shop, and the second made in her 
declaration— I fear the conclusion is inevitable that the purpose 
for which she had purchased it was a criminal one, and that, 
taking all the circumstances together, you cannot possibly doubt 
that the object was to use it lor the purpose of pokoning 
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ofdAdYoeat® L^Angelier. But this time it failed ; he is excessively ill, but 
recovers. How she got the poison on the 19th I say at once 
I am unable to account for, and the prisoner is entitled to any 
benefit that may give her. But you will recollect what the 
symptoms were. You will also recollect the letter, and that 
this letter proves the conclusiveness of what has been said before, 
that L’Angelier was sick at the time of their meeting. And 
that reminds me of what I had forgotten. The witness Thuau, 
you will remember (his fellow-lodger), asked L’Angelier if he 
had seen Miss Smith on the occasion of his first illness, and be 
said he had. If that took place on the 19th — and I think I 
have proved it — then you have additional evidence that the 19th 
was the day. It is quite true that Mrs. Jenkins says that she 
did not think that L’Angelier was out on the 22nd, but she said 
so with hesitation, and it is quite plain that her recollection of 
the period is not very accurate unless she had something to go 
by. But if that letter on the 25th be truly written on the 
25th, then unquestionably he was out on the Sunday night until 
Monday morning, and told Miss Perry accordingly. He gets 
better, and on the 27th of February a letter, found in the 
toiirisPs bag, clearly identified, bearing the post-mark of 27th 
February, 1857, is sent from the prisoner in these terms — ^'My 
dear, sweet Emile, — I cannot see you this week, and I can fix no 
time to meet with you. I do hope you are better ; keep well, 
and take care of yourself. I saw you at your window. I 
am better, but have got a bad cold. I shall write you, sweet 
one, in the beginning of the week. I hope we may meet soon. 
We go, I think, to Stirling about the 10th ot March for a 
fortnight.’’ That proves, if there were anything to prove, that 
the Sunday night and Monday morning were not subsequent to 
the 25th February. Observe, she says — do hope you are 
better, I am better, but have got a bad cold.” Therefore this 
letter of the 27th is quite clearly connected with the letter of 
the 25th, in which she says, I am sorry to hear you are ill ; 
T am not well myself — ^my head aches so.” Then she writes on 
Friday to say, I hope you are better,” etc. Now, what was 
L’Angelier about all this time? We have very clear evidence 
of that from Kennedy, Miss Perry, and Dr. Thomson. The man 
was entirely changed ; he never recovered his looks ; he never 
recovered his health , he appeared in the office, as Miller told 
you, with his complexion gone, and a deep hectic spot on either 
cheek. He appeared in Miss Perry’s on the 2iid March a frail 
and tottering man, entirely altered from what he used to be. 
He was advised to go away from his office ; he followed the 
advice given him, and did not return till next week ; and it is 
proved by Mrs. Jenkins, Dr, Thomson, and Kennedy that this 
was the only occasion on which he was detained by illness from 
the office. He was recommended to leave town for the good 
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of his health, and he got leave of absence from the office. While LordMvoeati 
I am hero, let me Just allude in a single sentence to the conver- 
sation that took place between Miss Perry and L'Angelier. 

Gontleineii, you could not fail to be struck with it. He said 
his love for Miss Smith was a fascination, and he used the 
remarkable expression, If she were to poison me I would 
forgive her/’ IJe had said before, in a looser way, to Kennedy 
that he was perfectly infatuated about her, and that she would 
bo the death of him; but this time he uses these remarkable 
words. IFo usod^the expiession, “If she were to poison me I 
would forgive her,” in connection with the statement that, liis 
illness had immediately followed his taking a cup of coffee or 
cocoa from her. Unless it were true that he had felt ill with a 
cup of coffee on one occasion and a cup of cocoa on the other, 
what could have put it into his head to say, “ If she was to 
poiHon me I would forgive her”? If you behove Miss Penys 
story, that he got a cuf) of coffee the first time and a cup of 
cocoa iho second, and take into account the effects that followed, 
would you think it strange that he shfjuld say, If she was to 
poison me I would forgive her”? With the other evidence I 
have brought to bear upon this critical period — from 19ih io 
27tli February— I leave you to judge whether, at all ovonts, it h 
not certain, first, that they mot on these two oecasioiis; second, 
that ho got something from her on hoik occasions; and, third, 

I lint hiH illncHH succeeded irntnediatoly after liaving got a cup of 
coffee in the first place, and a cup of cocoa in the second ; 
and that, in the last plae.e, thcHo illncKscs to<^k place under 
^•IrmiDiiJauceH whi<h led him to sa}, half in Joke, half in earncHt, 

“ Tf slui v;ere to poison me I would forgive her.” Miss Ferry 
does not say this wasj a serious belief. It would ayipear to 
have biMui a floating ludion “which coursed throutdi his brain, and 
I mip|K}SC5 ho drove it away. Wo shall see what happened to 
drive if. away ; wo shall protestations of renewed love, which 
probably made him beliovo that that pliantnm, suddenly 
conjured up, was, after all, a juoro delusion of his brain. In 
regard to Miss Perry's ovidenee, I wdll say ihnt it was a remark 
made in the FiscaPa ofllce which made Miss Perry think again aa 
•t/O the day of f/Angolier’s first illness— that at first, she thought 
the Iftth was not the day, but she In^gan to refloct,, and sIm found 
it must be so, bcKjaiwe bo was dining wHb her (m thc^ I7th in 
good health. Ho had booTi dining with her liofore in good 
health, and therefoi’o, as iio had told her ho had an engagoinont 
on the J9th, sho know that that must ho the day. While 
L’Angolier was recovering, the prisoner writevs a letter datnd 
Tuesday, the 3rd of March. It appears that T/Angolior had 
prof>ORod to go to the Bridge of Allan, and on Tuesday, the :ircl 
of March, tlm prisoner writes this letter to- say that they ijjtend 
to go to Stirling for a fortnight, and io go on Friday, the 6iln 
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Lord Advocate seems that UAngelier had some thoughts of going 'to the 

Bridge of Allan tooi — dearest Emile, — I hope by this time 
you are quite well, and able to be out. I saw you at your 
window, but I could not tell how you looked — well, I hope. I 
a.m very well. I was in Edinburgh on Saturday, to be at a 
luncheon-party at the Castle. It wasi a most charming day, 
and we enjoyed our trip very much. On Friday we go to 
Stirling for a fortnight. I am so sorry, my dearest pet, I 
cannot see you ere we go — but I cannot. Will you, sweet one, 
write me for Thursday, eight o^clock, and I,, shall get it before 
ten o’clock, which will he a comfort to me, as I shall not hear 
from you till I com© home again? I am very well, and I think 
the next time we meet, you will think I look better than I did 
the last time. You won’t have a letter from me this Saturday, 
as I shall be ojff, but I shall write the beginning of the week. 
Write me for Thursday, sweet love; and with kind love, ever 
believe me to be yours, with love and affection — ^Mini.” The 
terms of this letter prove distinctly, I think, that the letter, 
which I have presumed to' be dated on the 25th, could not by 
any possibility have been written after that date. She writes the 
next day a letter posted on the 4th March, and clearly written 
at that time — Dearest Emile, — I have just time to write 
you a line. I could not come to the window, as B. and M. 
w'ere there, but I saw you. If you would take my advice you 
would go to the South of England for ten days ; it would do- you 
much good. In fact, sweet pet, it would make you feel quit© 
well. Bo try and do this. You will please me by getting 
strong and well again. I hope you won’t go to B, of Allan, aa 
and M. would say it was I brought you there, and it would 
make me to feel very unhappy. Stirling you need not go to, 
as it is a nasty, dirty little town. G-o to the Isle of Wight. 
I am exceedingly sorry, love, that I cannot see you ere I go. 
It is impossible, but the first thing I do on my return will be 
to see you, sweet love. I must stop, as it is post time. So 
adieu, with love and kisses, and much love. I am, with love 
and affection, ever yours. — ^Mini” She had made the attempt 
at poison on two occasions, and had failed. Apparently her 
heart was somewhat touched, and probably she thought that if 
Bhe could get him out of the way she might have her marriage 
with Mr, Minnoch over without his knowledge, after which it 
would be easy to get her letters, as there would be no motive for 
keeping them. Yo-u will see what L’Angolier says to this pro- 
position to go to the Isle of Wight. It cannot but have struck 
you that these last letters, though written in the words, are not 
written in the old spirit of the letters between these persons. 
And as it must have struck you so it struck L’Angelier himself. 
And I am now to read to you what, I regret to say, is the only 
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scrap of evidence liiider the hand of this young man that I am LoriMv®®*!: 
able to lay before you. But that letter is of some consequence. 

It shows the tone of His mind, and his position altogether, after 
what had taken place between them since the reconciliation, 
and indicates very plainly what at that tixue his suspicions were. 

The Lord Advocate then read L’Angelier's letter (No. 119), dated 
Glasgow, 6th ivfarch — ‘'My dear sweet pet Mini, — 1 feel indeed 
\cry vexed thau the answer I received yesterday to mine of 
T^iesday to you should prevent mo from sending you the 
hind letter I had r^ady tor you You must not blame me for 
tiiis^ but really your cold, indifferent, and reserved notes, so 
sbort, without a particle of love in them (especially after 
pledging your word you were to write me kindly for those 
letters you asked me tO' destroy), and the manner you evaded 
answering the questions I put to you in my last, with the reports 
I hear, fully conviiice me, Mhn, that there is foundation in your 
marriage with another. Besides, the way you jait ol! our union 
till September without a just reason is very suKjucious. J do 
not think, Mini dear, that. Miss Anderson would say your motlior 
told her things she had not ; and, ri^ally, 1 could never bolievo 
Ml. Ilouldswortb would be guilty of telling a Msehood for mere 
talking. No, Mini, there is foimdation for all this. You often 
go to Mr. M.'s house, and common-Bense would lead any one to 
be]*ove that if you were not on the footing reports say you are 
you would avoid going near any of his friends. I know he goes 
with you, or at least meets you in Stirlingshire. Mini, dear, 
place yourself in my position, and tell mo, am I wrong in 
believing what I iiear? 1 was ha]}]>y the last time wo motr— yea, 
very haqipy. I was forgolting all the past, but now it is again 
beginning. Mini, I iiiKisi on having an explicit ansv/er to the 
questions you evaded in my last. If you (wado answering thetn 
this time, f imist. try somi* other means of coming to the truth. 

If not answered in a Hatlsfaclory manner, you must not again 
expect I shall again write you personally, or meet you when 
you return home. I do not wisli you to answer this at random; 

1 shall wait for a day or m if y^m require it. I know you can- 
not, write me from Hiirlingshire, m tlie time you liave to write 
me a letter is occupied in doing so to othera. There was a 
rime you would have found plenty of time. Answer mo ihi% 

Mini— Who gave you the trinket you showed mof Is it true it 
was Mr. Minnooli? And is it true you are directly or indirectly 
engaged to Mr. Mlnnoch, or to- any one else but me! These 
questions T must know. The doctor says I must go to ifie 
Bridge of Allan. I cannot travel 61)0 miles to the Isle of Wight 
and 600 back. What is your objeset in wishing me m very 
initoh to go south? I may not go to the Bridge of Allan till 
Wednesday. If I can avoid going I shall do so for your sake, 

I shall wait to hmr from you. I hope, dear, notliiiig will 
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LordAivoaat© happen to check the happiness we are again enjoying. May 
God bless you, pet ; and with fond and tender embraces', believe 
me, with kind love, your ever affectionate husband, — Emile 
UAngelier.’’ 

Observe, gentlemen, that m that letter he says very plainly 
that, after the meeting of the 22nd, he was forgetting all 
the past.’' Whatever had floated through his mmd on the 
subject of the strange coincidence of his illnesses on the one 
hand, and his visits to the prisoner on the other, all that 
he put away; and he says that he was “forgetting all the 
past ” “ But now,” he says, “ it is again beginning. Mini, 

I insist on having an explicit answer to the questions you 
evaded in my last. If you evade answering this time, I must 
try some other means of coming to the truth ” This was written 
on the 5th March. He says he won’t go to the Isle of Wight, 
and that the doctor tells him he must go- to the Bridge of Allan. 
The prisoner buys her second ounce of arsenic next day. But 
before she does it, she writes this letter on the 5th. It plainly 
was written on the 5th, because the press copy of the letter 
from L'Angelier hears date the 5th, and it is an answer to iliat. 
“ My dear, sweet pet,” she says, “ I am so sorry you should be 
so vexed ,* believe nothing, sweet one, till I tell you myself. It 
is a report I am sorry about, but it has been six months spoken 
about . . . We shall speak of our union when we ineei-.” 

Keeping it up you see, gentlemen, till the last ; for when she 
was at the Bridge of Allan she made all her arrangements for 
her marriage with Mr. Minnoch in June. “ I wish, love, you 
could manage to remain in town till we com© home, as I know 
it will he a grand row with me if you are seen there. . . . 

Neither M. nor his sisters go with us ” No, but she knew 
that they were goiing there at the same time. “ If you do 
not go to Bridge of Allan till we come home, come up Mains 
Street tomorrow, and if you go, come your own way.” As I 
told you, next morning she went into Currie’s shop with Miss 
Buchanan to purchase arsenic for the alleged purpose of killing 
rats in the Blythswood Square house. She asked for sixpence- 
worth, having bought the very same quantity on the 2Jst 
February, After she gets a letter from L’Angelier, saying, “ If 
you won’t answer my questions, I will not any longer put tliem 
to you, but will find another way of satisfying myself,” she writes 
h^m — “ Do not come to Bridge of Allan, but go to the Isle of 
Wight. If you come to Bridge of Allan, come your own way.” 
And — on 6th March — in the expectation that he miglit come to 
Bridge of Allan, she buys arsenic again. 

[Lord IvoBT directed the attention of the Lord Advocate to 
the words in the prisoner's letter last referred to — “ I will tell 
and answer you all questions when we meet.”] 

The Lobd Advocates, after reading tho sentence pointed out, 
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proceeded — Tii© priBoner purchased that arsenic unquestionably topdM¥o®a 

uDon a false statement. The statement was that it was rats 

that were to be poisoned, and that there would b© no danger, 

as the 'b^nse was to be shut up, and all the servants were to be 

away. Well, all that story was absolute falsehood ; the servants 

were not leaving Blythswood Square hoiwe, and there were no 

rats there to kill. Again, it was ^-’aid to be for her complexion. 

Do vou really '»:hink that It did her so much good the time 
before that she came back for more of it'^ No one in that 
witness-box lias had the courage to say that arsenic, when 
applied to the skin, had any other than an irritant offoct. It 
could not have been used as a cosmetic, and at the very lowest, 
could not have been found to have so beneficial an effect as to 
induce a repetition of the experiment. But when the prisoner 
found the toils coming closer around her — UAngelior determined 
not to be put off — and she herself pledged to an absolute 
falsehood, viz., that tho report of her marriage is not true — she 
purchases another dose of arsenic. Draw your own conclusions, 
gontloinon ; I fear you will find but one at wliich it is possible 
you to arrive. It is said, whai. did she do with all I his 
‘Jkrgoniol she could not use the half, tho tenth, the iwoniieth 
part on tho burner occasions. It is not ditficult to account, for 
that ; whenever she used so much as sho required, t.he rest was 
thrown into the fire. She did not go to the Bridge of Allan, 

{md bad therefore no occasion to use it tlmro; and when she 
found she had no use for it, she disposed of wliat she had bought, 

Tlio two last letters she wrote were from the Bridge of Allan. 

They are cold letters enough, llie first of them bears the postr 
mark Bridge of Allan, 10th March, and she says, among other 
things in it, that she shall bo home on Monday or Tuesday, 
and ■will write him when tlioy shrill have an interview. Obnorve 
tlmt it IE an interview she speaks of, and you will immediately 
see with whai feverish impatience L^Angelier waited for receipt 
of that letter appointing tlic iiitorviow. Ill© last letter frean 
her at tho Bridge of Allan has the post-mark IJlth March, and 
in it she says— ‘ I tiiink we shall bo home on Tuesday, ho I 
shall let you know, my own beloved sweet pet, when wo rfiall 
have a dear, sweet interview, when I may be pressed to your 
heart, and kissed by you, my own sweet hwe.’’ Hum eho says, 

'*' I hope you will enjoy your visit here.'^ By tliat time it had 
been arranged that l/Ange!ier should postpone his visit till 
the Smiths came back. The marriage with Minnoch at this 
time was all settled-— tho day was fixed— the prisoner was 
committed beyond all hope of recovery, and had but one way 
out. But leaving her there for the proHont, let us follow the 
fortunes of L^Angelier for the next most critical ten days of 
his life. lie gets leave of absence on the 6th, goes to Kdinburgh 
for a week, B&m a variety of persons, and gets much better. 
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LoMAdvoeat© Several witnesses have toid you how he ate — how he talked 
about his illness, and you have heard how he repeated in the 
house of Mr. Towers the singular statement he had before made 
to Miss Perry, that he had got coffee and cocoa from soraehodyi, 
and that illness immediately succeeded on taking these two 
substances He says — I do not wonder so much that I should 

be ill after cocoa, for I am not accustomed to tnat, hut than 
I should be ill after coffee, which I take regularly, I cannot 
account for.” And they were so much struck with the remark, 
that Ihey said to him, Has any one any motive in poisoning 
you ? ” To that he made no answer ; but you will nor omit to 
see the corroboration that gives to the story of Miss Perry, 
and to the real circumstances, as I have explained them so you. 
The week after, he was to have a letter appointing an interview. 
He had not had one since the 22 nd, and he was longing for it 
with impatience. He came back to Glasgow on Tuesdaty, the 
l7th, and said, there no letter waiting for me? for fchey 
were to be home on the 17th, and she was to write and say 
when the interview was to be ” He stayed at home all Wednes- 
day, better in health, but low in spirits, expecting a letter. 
He went to Bridge of Allan on Thursday, the 19th, and after ho 
had gone, a letter came He did not get that letter at his 
lodgings, but he had left his address with M. Thuau, with 
instructions to forward any letter which came ; and the envelope 
is found addressed to his lodgings, and posted between 8.45 a.m 
and 12.25 p m. on Thursday. That envelop© was found in the 
tourist’s hag, and I make that remark in consequence of an 
observation made by my learned friend. That letter has never 
been found. We do not know what became of it, but this is 
certain, that the envelope without the letter was found in the 
bag ; and as the things in the hag were marked at once, there 
can be no doubt whatever as to the state in which they were 
found I regret the absence of that letter as much as iriy 
learned friend can, though I think there is external evidence 
of what that letter set forth. It arrived, however, on the 19th 
March, Thursday, and Thuau on the same day addressed it to 
the Post Office at Stirling; and that was posted at Franklin 
Place on the night of the 19th March, and reached Stirling 
about nine o’clock on the 20th. On the 20th L’Angelior writes 
to Miss Perry, and says — ‘‘ 1 should have come to see some one 
last night, but the letter came too late, so we are both dis- 
appointed.” After a letter or two, which are not material now 
for me to read — ^though they were material as identifying the 
course L’Angelier took, as proved otherwise — after a letter or 
two from Mr. Stevenson and others, wo come to the last of 
the series. His lordship then read the letter from panel, with 
post-mark Glasgow, March 21,” beginning — Why, my 
beloved, did you not come to me* Oh> beloved, are you illf 
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Come to m 0 j sweet one. I waited and waited for yoiij but you LordAdvoeat 
came not. I slmll wait again to-morrow nighty same liour and 
arrangement. Do come, sweet love, my own dear love of a 
sweetheart. Come, beloved, and clapp mo to your heart. 

Come and wo shall be happy. A kiss, fond love. Adieu, with 
tender embraces. Ever believe me to bo your own ever dear, 
fond That letter w^as posted in Glasgow, if at a box, 

besweeii 9 a.m, and 12.30 p.m., and if at the Gejieral Post Office, 
between 11 a,m. and 1 p.m. That letter was found in the 
pocket of the coat- About that letter and envelope there is 
no dispute nor question whatever. There was an appointuieiit 
for Thursday, the i9th. On Wednesday, the 18th, she bought 
her third packet of arsenic. She wont back to CuiTie^s shop 
on the ISth, told him that the first rats had been killed, that 
they had found a great many large ones lying in the house ; 
and, as she had got arsenic before, appeared to be a rosf^ectable 
person, and told her story without hesitation, on the 18th 
March she got her ihiid packet of arsenic. That letter was 
enclosed by Iffinau to Lh\ng(dior on the sanm day with the 
rest lie enclosed it in a letter of his own, in which he says 
that the letter came at half-past twelve, and that he hastens 
to put it into the post, if there is time. I/Angelier got that 
letter after nine o’clock at Stirling on Sunday morning, lie 
h^fl shortly after the afternoon service bad begun. It is proved 
by his landlady that he h'ft at. that time — it is proved by the 
I HKit master that, ho got a letfer — it is provinl that he was m 
ills usual hf^alih II e» w^alked to Stirling, started instantly, 

taking the hstier as an appointmeni for Sunday night. The 
question whi>ther it was m or not is immaterial, llio guard 
recognised him as a gentleman who travelled from Stirling to 
Coatbridge, handed him over to Kohh, the- auctioneer, and he 
swears these two were the only passengers in that train who 
stopped at Coatliridge. They had food together in the inn ; 
the guard, Fairfoul, saw him stajt with Ross in perftK^t health 
at Coaihridgo to walk to Glasgow. H.ohm swears that- he walked 
with him to Glasgow, that he was quite well, walked briskly, 
did not tire, stopped at no place on the roa4 and arrived in 
his lodgings a little after eight, and, Mrs. Jenkins says, loc&ing 
infinitely improved since he left her on the 19th. lie came 
home in the greatest spirits, and told them that the lettor hiid 
brought him home. limy know, and ho made no secret of, 
why he had come home. The landlady know so well that when 
he 'went out at night ho was going to see his sweetheart, tliat 
she never asked him any questions on these occasions. Ho 
stayed in the house, took some tea, and loft the house in his 
iiHtial health a little after or before nine o’clock. He is 
eaunioring along in the direction of Blythswood Square about 
twenty minutes past nine. It is too early. He knows the 
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Lord Advocate "^^ 7 ^ house, and knows that they have prayers on 

Sunday night. He must beguile the time a little, and so' he 
goes past Blythswood Square, down to the other side, and 
makes a call on his acquaintance M'Alester, in Terrace Street, 
but does not find him at home. The maid-servant recognised 
him, and says he was there about half-past nine Here my 
clue fails me; we lose sight of him for the period of two or 
three hours, and my learned friends on the other side are 
equally unsuccessful in their endeavours to trace him ; but there 
is no attempt to show that any mortal man saw him anywhere 
else than the only place he was going to. He went out with 
the determination of seeing her; and believing that ho had 
an appointment at that place, you cannot doubt that, after 
coming from the Bridge of Allan, post haste, to see her, walking 
first from Bridge of Allan to Stirling, then travelling from 
Stirling to Coatbridge, walking from Coatbridge to Glas'gow, 
and then walking from his lodgings in the direction of Blyths- 
wood Square — you cannot believe that he would give up his 
purpose within a hundred yards of the house. The thing is 
incredible, impossible. Well, gentlemen, as I said, he know 
the ways of the house ; he knew when it was the habit of the 
family to retire to rest, and that he would have to wait till 
Janet was asleep. Can you believe — is it reasonable to bolievo 
— that after all these preparations, L’Angelier should have 
returned without going into the housed The thing is impossible. 
But if he did go to the house, what do you suppose he did? 
He went of course to the window and made his presence known. 
He could do it with certainty. The prisoner denies she heard 
anything that night. Is that within the region of possibility! 
She writes him a letter to come to her. I Isinow she says the 
appointment was for Saturday. But do you suppose that in 
the course of that correspondence, even if that were true, 
she would not have waited for him next night on the chance 
of his being out of town! The interview was long delayed, 
anxiously looked for — the interview at which everything was 
to be explained, in an explanation which she knew he was 
waiting for. Is it possible that she went to sleep that night, 
and never wok© till the morning! Gentlemen, whatever elscj 
you may think, I think you will come to this inevitable con- 
clusion, that L’Angelier did go to the house, did make his 
presence known ; and if he did that, what means the denial in 
the prisoner's declaration, that L’Angelier was there that night 
at all! It is utterly inconceivable and impossible. You have 
no other trace of him. The policeman, it is true, did not see 
him, but neither did he see him in many a midnight walk— 
for you know what a policeman’s beat is, and how easy it would 
be to avoid him. But that he was there is certain. Thi® 
was the critical night, when the question was to be decided 
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of her fame and reputation for ever. When and how do w-e LordAdvoeat# 

see liim next? He is found at his own door, without strenf^th 

to open the latch, at two- o^ciock in the morning, doubled up 

with agony, speechless with exhaustion and pain, parched with 

thirst, and burning with fever ,* vomiting commences instantly, 

and the former symptoms, with great aggravations, go on from 

two til! about eleven o’clock, when the man dies of arsenic. 

So ends this unhappy tale that I have taken so long to tell you. 

His last words are few. No one asks him where he ha?; been. 

They know where he has been, and that is why they do not ask ; 
so says Ms landlady. She knows where he has been, 1ml asks 
no questions; but sbe was a kindly, attentive woman, and she 
does, say to the doctor — What can be the meaning of this, 
that while he has gone out in good health twice, ho has come 
back ill? Wo must have this inquired into, for T cannot com- 
prehend it.” The unfortunate victim himself is unwilling plainly 
to admit to himself what doubtless he suspected. He says — 

I never had bile before ; J do not know what it is ; I never 
felt this way before; 1 am very cold; cover mo up.” On the 
first, proposal to send for the doctor, he says—for he certainly 
does seem to have bet^n a kind-hearted creature — ^he says to his 
landlady— '“It is too fur for you to go.” After a while, as li© 
is worse, the landlady again proposes to go for a doctor, one 
who is near at hand, and ho says — “ If he is a g<iOtI doctor, 
bring him.” She goes, and comes back with a proscription. 

Ho rnakfis some diOiculty about taking the laudanum ; for 
ihoiigli it appears from lliuau that ho did occasio-nally take it, 
he had an aversion to all drugs, thinking that as lie had got 
round befon^ without laiidaimm, ho would got round again. 

But the symptoms got worse, and h(3 tells Mrs. Jonkins to go 
again for Dr. Stevon, who comes. Now, gentlemen, I shall 
have to speak of the allegation of suicide immediately. But 
was it not remarkable tl lai not a single quesii<m was aske^d of 
the doctor by tny learned friends as to wlioiher L’Angelier semmjd 
to wish to get bettor or not? The evidence of Mrs. »Tonkins, 
from first to last, shows that L’Angelior was most anxious to 
recover. And among the very last things he said was— “ Oh, 
if J could only got a little sleep, I think 3 should r<Hjav©r.” At 
last, Mrs, Jenkins, taking alarm, says — “ Is there any one you 
would like to Rool” lie replies, “I should like to see Miss 
Perry.” Ho does not say, “ I should like to see Miss Bmilh.” 

If ho thought that his life was really in danger, surely the 
natural feeling Is, that ho should wish to so© her whom of all 
the world he was most devotedly attached to. But h© ©xpresses 
a wish only to see Miss Pony; and, doubtless, If he had sceii 
Miss Perry, we should have known more about this case than 
we do now. But bcj-fore Miss Perry saw him, dtsalh had sealed 
his mouth; it had caught him moi’o quickly than the doctor or 
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I^ra[Ad¥oeate his landlady expected, and more quickly than ho had any idea 
of himself And so, -when the doctor raised his head fro-in the 
pillow, it fell back; the man was dead; and the mystery of 
that night remains sealed, so far as the tongue of the unhappy 
victim is concerned. Now, gentlemen, I have told you this 

long and sad tale, and I am very much mistaken indeed if it 
does not produce an effect on your mind leading to one inevitable 
result I don’t wish to strain any one point against the unhappy 
prisoner at the bar. The case is one of such magnitude, the 
amount of evidence so intricate, and depending as it does upon 
minute circumstances, the more so from the position in which 
I am now obliged to present the case — I have found it necessary 
to collect all the little facts and put them all together, in 
order to construct, as I say, a chain of evidence that appears 
to me completely irrefutable. But, notwithstanding that, I 
have no desire whatever to press you beyond the legitimate 
consequences of the facts which I have now stated, and I shall 
therefore go on to consider, with all the candour that I can, 
the defence that has been set up. Just let me, before I do so, 
recapitulate that which we have proved. Wo have brought 
these unhappy persons down to the end of December, bound 
to each other in a way which truly was indissoluble, because 
the prisoner was so committed in her letters that, except with 
L’Angeiier’s consent, she never could have got quit of him. 
You find her engaging herself to another, and trying to break 
off from L’Angelier by mere coldness, and not succeeding ; you 
find the threats of L’Angelier ; you find her despairing letters ; 
you then find a meeting fixed, and the first indications of poison 
being given ; the meeting takes place, a reconciliation is effected, 
but the engagement with Mr. Minnoch goes on. In about a 
fortnight or ten days he is taken ill after the purchase of arsenic 
on one occasion — 1 have not been able to prove the purchase 
on the other occasion — ^but it is proved by her own statement 
that he was taken ill after getting something from her; he 
proposes to go to the Bridge of Allan; she entreats him not 
to go, because Mr. Minnoch is there; and by-the-by I forgot 
to read, although I will not now stop to read, the letter which 
on the 16th March — the very time she appointed for the last 
meeting with L’Angelier — <she wrote to Mr. Minnoch, her in- 
tended husband ; he takes ill, talks of going to Bridge of Allan ; 
she tries to dissuade him from going, but he goes; she buys 
arsenic on the 18th; she writes to make an appointment for 
the 19th, and she buys arsenic the same day; he does not keep 
his appointment for the 19th, but he does so on Sunday in 
answer to a second invitation from her, which is found in his 
pocket; he goes back to Glasgow for the express purpose of 
keeping the appointment; he goes out that night to keep the 
appointment; and he comes home and dies of arsenic within 
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fcwelTe or fourteea hours. Gentlemen, I have concluded that Lord Advocate 
part which I considered necessary relative to the case of the 
prosecution. But it is right that I should now read the letter 
which the prisoner addressed to Mr. Mmnoch. It is dated 
the 16th of March, the day before the family returned from 
the Bridge o-f Allan. I read it to show you the inextricable 
difficulty in which the unhappy prisoner bad placed herself. 

"My dearest William, — It is hut fair, after your kindness to 
me, that I should write you a note. The day I part from 
friends I always feel sad. But to part from one I love— as 
I do you — ^makes me feel truly sad and dull. My only con- 
solation is that we meet soon. To-inorrow wo shall be home. 

I do BO wish you were liere to-day. We might take a long 
walk. Our walk to Diinhlano I shall ever remember wiili 
pleasure. That walk fixed a day on which we are to begin a 
new life — a life which I hope may be of happiness and long 
duration to both of us. My aim through life shall he to please 
and study you. Dear William, I must conclude as Mama is 
ready to go to Stirling. I do< not go with the same pleasure 
as I did the last time. I hope you got to town safe — and 
found your sisters well Accept my warmest, kindest love, and 
ever believe me to be yours with affection, — Mfidelein-e.” 

This letter was written two days hefoie she wrote making the 
assignation with L^Angelier only a very few days before his death, 
and it was found in his pocket after his death. There is one 
other incident to which I must call your attention, and it is 
tins — ^Apparently the prisoner had shown no particular agibation 
at the nows of 1/Angelier^s death, tkmtlernon, if she is capable 
of committing the critne charged, y^iu will not woTider at her 
self-possession ; but news came on Iduirsday Something on 
that day reached her ears. What it was wo do not know. One 
morning she was missed froin her father’s house. Whether she 
had been in bed or not is not certain, Janet, her sister, says 
she was not in bed wh<Hi she awoke in the morning. Slie was 
not eeen that morning by any of the servants. She was found 
by Mr, Miimoch at half-past three o'clock in the Tlflensburgh 
steamer at Gn^enock. Where she was ihai evening wo cannot 
discover. But it has been shown that she was absent from 
half-past seven o’clock in the morning, when she was missed, 
till half-past three, wlum she was found by Mr. Miimoch. 8o 
much is certain. I do not press this incident for more than 
it is worth, for the mere discovery of the letters was enough 
to induce her to fly from her father^s house. But still tlie 
fact romaim that these letiors were discovered, and that the 
prisoner flies. She is brought back by Mr, Minnoch. From 
a very gentlemanly feeling he asks no questions, and she never 
explains, and never has explained, what she did on that occasion. 
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This incideiiffc bears, therefore, on the case for the prosectition. 
As I said before, I have nothing bnt a public duty to perform. 

I have no desire to plead this cause as an advocate. My duty 
is to bring the case before you, as the ends of truth and justice 
require. But I would be wanting in my duty if I had not 
brought out these elements, and culled these details, to show 
you how they bear upon the accusation in the indictment. I 
now go to the defence which, as I gather, will probably be 
set up. As I said before, I will go into it in the spirit of 
candour, as well as justice. Now, the first thing may be taken 
from the declaration of the panel herself. Let us see what it 
says. Although the declaration of a prisoner is never evidence 
in his or her favour, yet, in this case, if it be truth, I have no 
desire to prevent it from having its legitimate effect upon 
your minds. If she can tell a consistent story — a story con- 
sistent with the evidence — there is no desire to deprive her 
of the benefit of it. [His lordship then read the declaration, 
of which a copy will be found on page 77 ] Gentlemen, in 
regard to the last letter, you will see that the prisoner does not 
tell that the letter referred to was written on any previous occa- 
sion. She says he had been unwell, and had gone to the Bridge of 
Allan, and she is shown a letter, and I can only refer the writing 
of it to the sickness before his death. In reference to the use 
of the arsenic, I do not, of course, know what my learned friend is 
going to say, but I have not been able to find either in the 
publications of the Messrs. Blackwood or the Messrs. Chambers 
the shadow of a statement to the effect that arsenic, diluted in 
water, is ever used in the manner spoken of by the prisoner, 
and you have the evidence of the lady (Madame Guibilei), who 
told you that in the story read in the school at Clapton, it was 
said that arsenic was used internally by the Styrian peasants 
for the purpose of making their wind stronger, and also for 
improving the appearance of their complexion. Now, gentle- 
men, that is her account of what took place. She denies 
entirely that she saw L^Angelier on the night before his death — 
she denies that she hoard him at the window the night before 
his death. You will consider, gentlemen, if that is consistent 
with any reasonable probability. No doubt the girl Janet slept 
with her. She said she found her there when she awoke in 
the morning, and that she went to bed with her at the same 
time that night My learned friend did not ask her, and 
perhaps properly, whether she had heard any noise during 
the night, and the prisoner is quit© entitled to the benefit^ of 
the supposition that her sister did not hear any noise during 
the night. Again, the foot-boy, who slept in the front of 
the house, declares he heard nothing, and the two maids, who 
slept in the room behind, swear they heard nothing. But, 
gentlemen, so far as regards Janet, you have it positively proved 
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that L’Angelier was in the habit of coming night after night to LordAdvoeal® 
the window — ^yon hay© it proYod that on many occasions he 
did come to the house — and you certainly have it proved that 
on some occasions he was in the house with the prisoner. It 
does not appear that Janet knew anything about these meetings ; 
and you have her referred to sometimes m the letters, in which 
she says she could not got Janet asleep last night, as an 
excuse for not having been at the window to receive him In 
regard to the servants, you will recollect how the house stands 
by the plan; and that nothing could be easier than for the 
prisoner, if she had a mind, to- go up-stairs and open the front 
door to receive him into the drawing-room; or, if the area 
gate wore left open, she could with gimt ease (for the boy 
slept soundly, and foot-boys are rather apt to sleep soundly) 
open the area door, and let him in that way. Whether she could 
let him in by the back-door without the connivance of Christina 
Haggart is another question. Christina Haggart swears that 
she did not connive at it on that occasion ; and it may be 
doulitful, therefciro, whether that mode of access was open 
to her; and, therefore, while there is nothing in what these 
wiinossoB say to imply that they did meet that night, there is 
certainly nothing to exclude the possibility of it. As to the 
prisoner’s account of the use for which she bought the arsenic, 
aB I said before, you must be satisiied that it. is a reasonable 
and credible account before you make up your mind on this 
case ; because, unless it ca.n be presented to you in some intel- 
ligible way that tliis arstmic was bought and used for this 
purpose, I am afraid the prisoner stands in the position of 
having in her possession the very poison by which luT lover 
died wiihoiii Ixung able to account satisfacto-rily for tlio possos- 
sion of it. I do not mcMin now to go back on the observations 
I have already made, but you will consider wliefber— the poison 
having only boon purchascid on those ihrcjo occasions, and never 
before — that is a true Htatoniont which she makes with regard 
to the use of it. You have to consider whether there is the 
slightest probability— a probability which any reasonable man 
can entertain — ^tbafc she made those throe solitary purchases 
on those throe days, and that site used the whole arsenic for 
that purpose, and that the coincidence of her mooting with 
L’Angelier on those particular occasions, and immediately after 
these purchases, is a mere coincidence. If you come to that 
conclusion, gentlemen, no doubt it will go very far indeed to 
maintain the defence, but if you cannot, then I am very much 
afraid the opposite result follows inevitably. But then it is 
said, and said with soTne plausibility, that the meeting which 
was intended to take place was a meeting trysted for the Satur- 
day, and not for the Sunday. Now, gentlemen, the way I 
put ft to you is this, that either of these two suppositions is 
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LortMTOMta qnite possible. The letter may have been posted after eleven 
o’clock, in that case there can be no doubt that the tryst or 
meeting was for the Sunday ; it may have been posted at nine 
o’clock, in which case probably it would have been the night 
before, and though it bears no date, it may possibly have meant 
that the tryst was to be held on Saturday But I may make 
this remark, that while throughout this correspondence the 
Thursdays and Fridays and Sundays are the nights generally 
appointed for the meetings, I have found no instance — perhaps 
my learned friend may find one — lof meetings appointed for the 
Saturday. But still, gentlemen, that isi within the bounds of 
probability, and it will be for you to consider, even supposing 
she expected L’Angelier on the Saturday, whether, knowing he 
was at Bridge of Allan, which, in her declaration, she says she 
knew, it is at all likely she should not have waited on the 
Sunday also, in the case of his not having returned to town 
on the Saturday — that even if it had been the Saturday evening, 
the question is, is it within the bounds of probability in this 
case that he did not go to the window that night, and make 
himself heard in the usual way*? But, gentlemen, it is ono 
of the main theories on which the defence is founded, that 
L’Angelior may have committed suicide Of course, that is 
a matter with which I am bound to deal, and can deal only 
with the anxiety to discover truth Why, if we had found in 
this case anything indicating, with reasonable certainty, a 
case of suicide, we might have disregarded all these facts on 
which this prosecution is founded. T own, gentlemen, however, 
and I say it with regret, that I have been unable to see, from 
first to last, in the evidence for the prosecution or the defence, 
anything that warrants me in believing that this could possibly 
be a case of suicide. You must deal with that, gentlemen, 
you must consider the question as between murder and suicide ; 
and, of course, if you are not satisfied that it was a case of 
murder, you must give the prisoner the benefit of any doubt 
you may entertain on the subject But, gentlemen, we have 
also to consider, is there any other conceivable cause for what 
has taken place 1 Therefore, before I deal with the question o-f 
suicide, let us see whether other contingencies are altogether 
excluded It seems to have been said that L’Angelier was an 
eater of arsenic, and that he may have poisoned himself by 
an overdose Gentlemen, I think that rests on evidence so 
little entitled to credit that I need not deal with it; and if 
my learned friend takes that defence, I am quite content to 
leave it in the hands of the Court, to- direct you as they may 
think fit. The only evidence of L’Angelier ever having spoken 
of arsenic is the evidence of two parties who knew him in 
Dundee in the year 1852. On one occasion he is said to have 
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given it to horses ; but the evidence on that point is entirely lordAdvoeatc 

uncorroborated And as tO' the other case — the lad who found 

a parcel of arsenic, but who never recollected the conversation 

with L^Angelier until a very few days before this trials I must 

throw his evidence out of view altogether. There is not, from 

the time he came to Glasgow, the smallest suspicion that h© 

was m the habit of taking arsenic ; he is not proved to have 

bought it on any single occasion ; and it is not jiroved that he 

had it in the house at any time The supposition, therefor©, 

tha,t he was in the habit of taking it we must altogether reject ; 

neither is the slightest evidence that it would be possible, oven 

by the practice of eating arsenic, reenrdiiig which I am very 

incredulous, to have aiTanged the matter that the amount of 

IOC) grains should have been found in the stomach of the man. 

It is SO' completely out of the bounds of reason that T dismiss 
the hypotliusis as beyond the range of possibility. Tt seems, 
however, to be said, that perhaps at the Bridge of Allan he had 
accidentally got arsenic. But, gciitlomon, that won’t do— that 
is impossible. The cases in which arsenic shows itself only 
after liv'e hours are very rare indeed. Dr. Chris tison told 
you that active exorcise would nccelorato the action of the 
poison, and that from half an hour to tw<v hours is tln^ ordinary 
lime that it takes to operate. But LAngelier left the Bridge 
of Allan at three fj’clock. Flo walked to Stilling and was found 
at Coatbridge well, and hcv walked to Glasgow quite wfdl, 

looking better than he had done for three weeks. He left 
his own house looking quite well at mn(‘- o’clock, and hr^ is 
seen at Mrs Parr’s at halfqiast. mnc’ in ]>erf(vci heaKli. You 
thus have him traced for upwards of six hemrs from heaving 
Bridge of Allan, and lie is quite well, i,nd you have no indication 
that at Bihlgo of Allan, Coatbridge, or anywhm-e (dso, he had 
arsenic, m* could hawc had it. ’Iliendku'e, genllmuen, it, seems 
to me that acm'dental administration is out of tin** que^'stion, or 
the admin ist, rat km by any one <dse. It is not suggested that 
h© saw anybody that night oxcavpt the prisoner, and you are 
therefore left to no conjc^cture, unless it be (dtber a case of 
suicide or a case of murder. Now this, as T said before, is 
a most important mather for you to considiu*, and you are bound 
to considm' it most, deliberately. If the case be suicide, within 
the limits of the evidence, of course you will say so ; but it is 
my duty to put tliose faids in the light in which tlioy ought 
to stand ; and I say that I do not think the facds admit tho 
possibility of this being, within any reasonalde compass or 
probability, a case of suicide. Under any circumstimceM we 
should have to consider and place in the balance the probabilifies 
of tho case, because, although a great deal of evidence has been 
led as to L’Angolier’s temperament, I don’t think much import- 
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LopdAdvoeate is to be attaelied to tbis matter. You do not discern 
from a man^s temperament whether he is likely to commit 
suicide or not, and I don't think we can learn from the statistics 
of suicide that the men whose temperament would be supposed 
as likely to lead them to commit suicide are those who do so. 
In regard to L'Angelier’s history, we have had a great deal of 
evidence, hut it did not affect my mind in the slightest degree. 
There was evidence from one or two men who' knew L'Angelier 
at a time when he was of a poorer class in life, and they told 
about his having wished to put himself out of the world. Well, 
but listen, even these witnesses proved to you that at that 
very time L'Angelier was a kind of gasconading, boasting man, 
such as a Jersey man might be; that he was in the habit of 
boasting of his acquaintance with high families, of saying what 
he knew not to be true. I do not know that they proved all 
he said not to be true, because that gentleman from Dublin, 
who seemed to think he was a vam, l3nLng fellow (and you will 
set his evidence against that of the persons from Glasgow who 
knew the deceased), admitted that his story about the Fife 
lady was true, and it turned out that L'Angelier had a some- 
what winning way among ladies. But it is said that he talked 
about committing suicide. He did so, hut he did not do it. 
He said at one time that if any lady jilted him he would put a 
knife in his breast ; but he was jilted, and he did not do it. The 
man that is going to commit suicide does not go to the window 
when his companion is in bed, and wait till ho gets out of it. 
The man desiring to commit suicide does not go down with a 
companion to Leith Pier and say that he is going to drown 
himself. The man that commits suicide does not take a knife 
in his hand and say to his companions that he is going to 
plunge it into his breast. I think this temperament is much 
the reverse of the suicidal. It is more the characteristic of 
our neighbours on the other side of the Channel, hut it does 
not to my mind lead in the slightest degree to a conclusion 
one way or other in regard to L'Angelier having committed 
suicide. I think you must deal with this matter altogether 
independently of these considerations. No doubt a variable 
temperament is a matter of some consequence. Rapid transi- 
tion from extreme elevation to extreme depression is a matter 
to be considered m such a case as this. But I think his 
conversation with Mr. Miller in regard to the abstract question 
of suicide is perhaps the only thing that is proved on the other 
side that can bear on this part of the case. But then, gentle- 
men, you will have to consider the circumstances under which 
this supposed suicide was committed. L'Angelior had taken 
up his position. He had a strong suspicion that there was 
something in the rumours about Mr. Minnoch. He did not 
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mean to kill kimself if they were true, but he said, I will Lord Advocate 
show those letters to her father.’' That is what ho meant to 
do. Well, he came from the Bridge of Allan for the pm’pos© 
of seeing Miss Smith, the prisoner — rery happy, m good spirits, 
cheerful — he had a kind not© from her in his pocket. — ^he went 
out at night, to go to Blythswood Square^ — ^he certainly had 
no thoughts of suicide. Well, now, isi it conceivable that, 
without having gone near the house, he committed suicide? 

Is it within the bounds of evidence or probability? Where did 
he get the arsenic to buy that night? Not surely at Todd & 
Higginbotham’s store — not in any of the chemical wmrks — 
certainly not in any of the druggists’ shops. That is not 
conceivable. Is it in the least likely that a man in his position 
would go out to Blythswood Square and swallow dry arsenic 
til ere, and then totter home and die? Gentlemen, that is a 
supposition that is entirely inconceivable. There is the possi- 
bility, no doubt, that he went to see Miss Smith, and that she 
told him she was going to give him up, and that this had a 
groat impression on his mind ; Imi. if she saw him, what comes 
of the declaration lliat she has made that she did not see him 
that night? and if she did see him that night, is there any link 
awanting in the chain of evidence that J have laid before you? 

I can conceive of no possibility of it being a ease of suicide 
that does not imply that they meh and if they mot, then 
the evidence of her guilt is overwhelming. The only chance 
of escape for the prisoner is to maintain the truth of tier 
declaration that they did not meet that night; and, if they did 
not rno(^t, I cannot see how the case can bo considered as (me 
of suicide. You may, no doubt, consider wdiether the truth 
is that he wont to the house, and finding ho was not admiiled, 
and that Miss Smith did not hear him, went away in disgust. 

This is an observation that may Ix*^ made ; but you will conHi<Ior, 
in the first place, whether it is possible that, having fixed a 
meeting the night before, L’Angelier, if he wont to the window, 
would have desisted till he had attracted Miss Smith’s attention; 
and, if he attracted her attention, llien they mot that night 
Therefore, gentlemen, it must bo maintained by the prisoner 
that h© did not go to the window, or make a noise there, for 
she says in her declaration that she never lieard him ; and, if 
that be so, I say again I do not see how this can bo treated 
as a case of suicide But then it is said that fhe quantity of 
arsenic found in the stomach clearly denotcMi a case of suicide, 
because so much could not have been given and successfully 
administered. Gentlemen, I don’t think this is made o-ut, but 
quite the reverse, because if the poison were given in cocoa, 
as it probably was, it has been proved by Dr. Penny that a very 
large quantity can be hold in suspension in it, and Dr. Maclagan 
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Lord Advocate proyed the same thing, though learned friend the Dean of 
Faculty did not ask him what amount might or might not bo 
held in suspension in cocoa. No doubt it would require to be 
boiled m it. But, gentlemen, if the defence that is to be set 
up is that the prisoner saw certain things in Blackwood^ s 
Maga2%ne^ then she was not without some knowledge of the 
properties of arsenic She had access to the kitchen, the fire 
of Avhich was close to her bedroom. She had a fire in her 
bedroom, and she might have boiled it without the least danger. 
This, therefore, presented no difficulty There is no proof that 
she did so ; but, on the other hand, there is no proof on the 
other side in the slightest degree to exclude the probability of 
it. And that there should be a large dose is quite consistent 
with reason and the facts of this case. If we are rigiit in saying 
that there were two former cases of administration which were 
unsuccessful (and it is proved that a slight dose might ho given 
in coffee) — if there had been two doses which wore not successful 
— is it not plain if the thing were to be done that nights — just 
what we would have expected — that it should have been done 
with certainty? and consequently there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that the third dose was a very large quantity. It 
is said, gentlemen, and probably will be maintained, that this 
arsenic wasi so mixed, that traces of it must have been found in 
the stomach, and that therefore the arsenic must have been got 
by L^Angelier and administered by himself. But as to that 
taken by L’Angelier a month before, no traces of carbonaceous 
matter could by any possibility have been expected. If Currie’s 
arsenic had been coloured with indigo, probably the colouring 
matter would have been detected in the stomach. But it was 
not coloured with indigo- ; it was coloured with waste indigo ; 
and by experiment, asi well asi by theory, this was found to leave 
no trace. There were, no doubt, experiments made by Dr. 
Penny, in which very minute particles of carbonaceous matter 
were found in the stomach mixed with the arsenic But, 
gentlemen, when Dr. Penny, in the ffist place, examined the 
stomach his attention was not directed to this subject at all, 
and it was his subsequent experiments that were directed to this 
matter. Dr. Christison alsO' told you that, unless in one part, 
he could not have expected to find traces of the colouring matter 
— indigo ; and it is quite easy to conceive, independenitly of the 
fact that the analysts were not looking for it, that a large 
quantity of the carbonaceous matter, which is lighter ihan 
arsenic, might have been thrown off the stomach in the violent 
vomiting; and, therefore, gentlemen, I must own that this 
suspicion of suicide does not appear to me to have any pro- 
bability. The only thing peculiar about his demeanour was this 
—he did not say where he had got it ; the landlady did not ask 
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him, because sh© tlioufrht sb© knew ; she liad no doubt be bad LordAdvoeat® 

been visiting Miss Smith. If be bad not gone there, I think 

you would have expected bim to say so. But while that is quite 

tnio, you can very easily see, especially iv n man with the 

temperament which bo is described by tlie witnesses to have 

bad, that if he had got anything %rhicli disagreed with linn 

there, be would raibor die than disclose it You cnn easily 

understand that. Whetlier, when be sent for Miss Peny, be 

latende-d to disclose it is a different question. But during the 

vdiolo of the illness there seems not io have been the slightest 

dc.:iro for death or the slightest aver’sion to life, but, on the 

contrary, the last thing tliat be said was, “If I could only get 

a little sleep I think I should be The sleep ho got was 

the si (‘Op of death 

Now, gentlemen, I have gone through all this case ; there has 
lieen n. groat deal of medical evidence led, Imt I Ihink I bare 
touched upon all the important portions of it Evidence was 
led as to the character of J/Angclicr ; it is not for me to rc‘f<*r 
further to tlnai : I think you will understand jierfectly well 
what sort of a man he was. Tliat he wuis in v<^rj low oircutn- 
stances in 1851, and in a position m which he might well 
have been weary of life, is perftxitly certain. lliat bo had 
good fri^mds in dilTorent jiarts of the country has at all event h 
not been disfiroved, and that be himself may have been well 
cfinnected — as many Frencb refugees are — though in a low 
positrem in point of fortune, is at least possible, tliough there is 
no proof of it. And now, gentlemen, havin'** detained you so 
lon<»:— "having gone oaw this case with an amount of trouble 
and anxiety which 1 would fain have spared — I leave it <mlirely 
in your bands. T am quite sure that iln^ viwdict which you 
give will bo a verdicts emmistoni, with your oath, and wutb your 
opinion of tlu^- case 1 have not! ling Imi a public duty to 
clischarge, I have endeavoured in my argument in this case 
throughout to sliow you as ]>owerfully as 1 could how the 
circumstances which have been proved in evidence bear upon 
tbo prisoner. Nor should I have done so if a. solemn sense of 
duty, and my own belief in tin* Justice of the caso had not led 
mo to do BO. If I had thought that there wore any elements 
of doubt or of disproof in the case tliat would have jiistifn^ 
me in retiring from the painful task which I have now to dis- 
charge, believe me, gentlemen, there is not a ma,u in this 
(hurt, who would have rejoiced more at that result than myself ; 
for of all the persons engaged in this trial, apart from ilia 
unfortunate object of it, I believe the task laid upon me is 
at once the most difficult and the most painful- I have now 
discharged my duty- I am quite certain that in the caso which 
I have submitted to you I have not overstrained the evidence. 
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rdM¥oeat® I do not believe that in any instance I have strained tbe facts 
beyond wbat they would naturally bear. If I have, you your- 
selves, my learned friend on the other side, and the Court, will 
correct me. And now, gentlemen, as I have said, I leave the 
case in your hands. I see no outlet for this unhappy prisoner, 
and if you come to the same result as I have done, there is but 
one course open to you, and that is to return a verdict of guilty 
of this charge. 

On the fiiuggestion of the Lord Justioi-Clbbk, the Dean of 
Faculty delayed his address till next day, and the Court 
adjourned at half-past three o’clock. 
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Eighth Day— Wednesday, 8th July^ 1857^ 

The Court met at ten o’clock. 

The Dban of Faocjltt then proceeded to* address the jury as 
follows : — Gentlemen of the Jury, the charge against the prisoner Faculty 
is murder, and the punishment of murder is death; and that 
simple statement is sufficient to suggest to us the awful solemnity 
of the occasion which brings you and me face to face. But, 
gentlemen, there are peculiarities in the present case of so 
singular a kind — there is such an air of romanco and mystery 
investing it from beginning to end— there is something so 
touching and exciting in the age, and the sex, and the social 
position of the accused — ay, and I must add, the public attention 
is so directed to the trial, tiiat they watch our proceedings and 
hang on our very accents with such an anxiety and oagemoss 
of expectation, that I feel almost bowed down and overwhelm txl 
by the magnitudo of the task that is imposed on me. You are 
invited and encouraged by the prosecutor to snap the thread 
of that young life, and to consign to an ignominious deatli on 
tlie BcaQ’old one who, within a few short montlis, was known 
only as a gentle and confiding and affcctionait^ girl, the oniar 
ment and piido of her happy home. Gentlemen, the tone in 
which my learned friend, the Lord Advocate, cddr<’S^ed you 
yesterday could not fail to strike you as most remarkable. It 
was characterised by groat moderation — ^l>y such moderation 
as I think must have convinced you that ho could hardly 
a verdict at your hands — ^and in the course of that address, 
for which I give him the highest credit, he could not nmBt the 
expression of his own deep feeling of commiseration for the 
position in which the prisoner is placed, which was but an 
involuntary homage paid by the official prosecutor to the kind 
and generous nature of the man. But, gentlemen, I am going 
to ask you for something very different from commiseration ; 

I am going to ask you for that which I will not condescond 
to beg, but which I will loudly and ii nporimm t.(dy domaiid — 
diat to which every prisoner is eotitlod, whether she be the 
lowest and vilest of her sex or the maiden whose purity In a» 
the unsunned snow. I ask you for justice ; and if you will kindly 
lend me your attention for the requisite period, and if heaven 
grant me patience and strength for the task, I shall it^ar to 
tat tors that web of sophistry in which the proso<;ui(sr has Bin van 
to involve this poor girl and her sad, strange story. 
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Dean Of Somewhat less than two years ago, accident brought her 
^ acquainted with the deceased L’Angelier ; and yet I can hardly 
call it accident, for it was due unfortunately in a great measure 
to the indiscretion of a young man whom you saw before you 
the day before yesterday. He introduced her to L’Angelier on 
the open street in circumstances which plainly show that he 
could not procure an introduction otherwise or elsewhere. And 
what was he who thus intruded himself upon the society of 
this young lady, and then clandestinely introduced himself into 
her father's house? He was an unknown adventurer; utterly 
unknown at that time, so far as we can see For how he pro- 
cured his introduction into the employment of Huggins & Co. 
does not appear ; and even the persons who knew him there, 
knew nothing of his history or antecedents We have boon 
enabled in some degree to throw light upon his origin and his 
history. We find that he is a native of Jersey; and we have 
discovered that at a very early period of his life, in the year 
1843, he was In Scotland; he was known for three years at that 
time to one of the witnesses as being in Edinburgh, and the 
impression which he made as a very young man, which he 
then was, was certainly, to say the least of it, not of a very 
favourable kind He goes to the Continent ; he is there during 
the French Revolution, and ho returns to this country, and is 
found in Edinburgh again in the yeai 1861. And in what 
condition is he then ? In great poverty, in deep dejection, living 
upon the bounty of a tavern-keeper, associating and sleeping 
in the same bed with the waiter of that establishment. He goes 
from Edinburgh to Dundee, and we trace his history there ; 
at length we find him in G-lasgow in 1863; and in 1855, as I 
jsaid before, his acquaintance with the prisoner commenced. 
In considering the character and conduct of the individual, 
whose history it is impossible to dissociate from this inquiry, 
we are bound to form as just an estimate as we can of what 
his qualities were, of what his character was, of what were the 
principles and motives that were likely to influence his conduct. 
We find him, according to the confession of all those who 
observed him then most narrowly, vain, conceited, pretentious, 
with a great opinion of his own personal attractions, and a very 
silly expectation of admiration from the other sex. That lie 
was to a certain extent successful in attracting such admiration 
may be the fact^ but, a/t all events, his own prevailing idea 
seems to have been that he was calculated to he very successful 
in paying attentions to ladies, and that he was looking to push 
his fortune by that means And accordingly once and again 
we find him engaged in attempts to get married to women of 
some station at least in society; we have heard of one dis- 
appointment which he met with in England, and another we 
heard a great deal of connected with a lady in the county of 
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Fife ; and the manner in which he bore his disappointment on 
those two occasions is perhaps the best indication and light wc Faculty 
have as to the true character of the man. He was depressed 
and riielariclioly beyond description ; he threatened — whether ho 
intended or not — ^to commit suicide in consequence of his dis- 
appointment. He was not a person of strong health, and it is 
extremely probable that this, among other things, bad a very 
important effect in depressing his spirits, rendering him change- 
able and uncertain — now uplifted, as one of the witnesses said, 
and now most deeply depressed — of a mercurial temperament, 
as another described it, very variable, never to bo depended on. 

Such was the individual with whom the prisoner unfortunately 
became acquainted in ibe manner that I have stated. Tbe 
progress of their acquaintance is soon told. My learned fneiul 
the Lord Advocate said to you that, although the correspondenco 
must have been from the outset an improper correspondence, 
because it was clandestine, yet the letters of the young lady at 
that first period of their connection breathed nothing liut gentle- 
ness and propriety. I thank my learned friend for the 
admission ; but even with that admission I must ask you to 
bear with me wliile I call your attention for a few rnoincnts to 
one or two incidents in the course of that caily period of their 
history which I think are very important for your guidance in 
Judging of the conduct of the prisoner. The correspondence in 
its commencement shows that if L'Angoher !iad it in his mind 
originally to corrupt and seduce this poor girl, ho entered upon 
tbe attempt with considerable ingenuity and slull ; for the very 
first letter of the series which wo have coni.ams a passage in 
which she says — I am trying to break myself oif ali my very bad 
habits; it is you I have to thank for tiiis, which I do sincerely 
from my heart ” He had been noticing, therefore, her faults, 
whatever they were, lie had been suggesting to her improve- 
ment in her conduct or in something else. Ho had thus tieen 
insinuating himself into her coritidcnco. And she no doubt 
yielded a great deal too easily to the pleasures of this now 
acquaintance, but pleasures comparatively of a most innocent 
kind at the time to which I am now referring And yet it 
seems to have occurred to her own mind at a very early period 
that it was impossible to maintain this correspondence con- 
sistently with propriety or with duo regard to her own welfare. 

For so early as the month of April, 3855 — indeed in the very 
month in which apparently the acquaintance began— she writes 
to him in these terms — I now perform the promise I mado in 
parting to write to you. We are to be in Glasgow to-morrow 
(Thursday), but as my time shall not be at my own disposal, 

1 cannot fix any time to see you. Chance may throw you in 
my way. I think you will agree with me in what T intend 
proposing, viz., that for the present the correspondence had 
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Deals of better stop. I know your good feeling will not take tills 
Faculty ij^ jg meant quit© tke reverse. By continuing to corre- 

spond karm may arise; in discontinuing it nothing can b© said.” 
And accordingly for a time, so far as appears, the correspondence 
did cease. Again, gentlemen, I beg to call your attention to the 
fact that in the end of this same year the connection was 
broken off altogether. That appears from the letter which the 
prisoner wrote to Miss Perry in the end of September or 
beginning of October, 1855 — Dearest Miss Perry, — ^Many, 
many kind thanks for all your kindness to me. Emile will tell 
you I have bid him adieu My papa would not give his con- 
sent, so I am in duty hound to obey him Comfort dear Emile. 
It is a heavy blow to us both I had hoped some day to have 
been happy with him, but, alas 1 it was not intended. We wei’e 
doomed to be disappointed You have been a kind friend to 
him. Oh > continue so I hope and trust he may prosper 
m the step he is about to take. I am glad now he is leaving 
this country, for it would have caused me great pain to havi** 
met him. Think my conduct not unkind. I have a father to 
please, and a kind father, too. Farewell, dear Miss Perry, and, 
with much love, believe me yours most sincerely, — Mini.” Once 
more, in the spring of 1856, it would appear — the correspondence 
having in the interval been renewed, how, we do not know, but 
is it not unfair to suppose, rather on the importunate entreaty 
of the gentleman than on the suggestion of the lady who 
wrote such a letter as I have just read'^ — ^the correspondence 
was discovered by the family of Miss Smith. On that occasion 
she wrote thus to her confidante, Miss Perry — Dearest Mary, — 
M. has discovered the correspondence. I am truly glad that it 
is known ; but, strange to say, a fortnight has passed and not 
a word has been said. I cannot understand it. Now that it is 
linown, I do not mean to give way. I intend to state in plain 
terms that I intend to be dear Emile’s wife. Nothing shall 
deter me. I shall be of age soon, and then I have a right to 
decide for myself. Can you blame me for not giving in to 
my parents in a matter of so serious importance as the choice 
of a husband'^ I had been intended to marry a man of money ; 
but is not affection before all things, and in marrying Emile 
I will take the man whom T love. I know my friends will 
forsake me, but for that I do not care so long as I possess the 
affection of Emile; and to posvsess and retain his affection I 
shall try to please him in all things by acting according to his 
directions, and he shall cure me of my faults. ... I ani 
sorry not to be able to see you, as we are going to Edinburgh 
in a week or ten days ” Now, what follows from this you have 
heard from some of the witnesses. The correspondence was 
put an end to by the interference of Mr. Smith, and for a time 
that interference had effect. 
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But, alas ! the nest scene is the most painful of all. This Dean ©r 
which wo have been speaking of is in the end of 1855. In 
the spiing of 1856 the corrupting influence of the seducer was 
succcMsful, and his victim fell. It is recorded in a letter bearing 
the post-mark of the 7th May, which you have heard read. And 
how ooiTupting that influence must have beon^ — how vile the 
arts to which he resorted for accomplishing his nefarious puipose, 
can never be proved so well as by the altered tone and language 
of the unhappy prisoner's letters. She had lost not her virtue 
merely, but, as the Lord Advocate said, her sense of decency. 
Gentlemen, whoso fault was that — ^whose doing was that ? Think 
you that, without temptation, without evil teaching, a poor 
girl falls into such depths of degradation ^ No. Influence fioin 
without — most corrupting influence — can alone account for such 
a fall. And yet, through the midst of tins friglitful coiTesp(md- 
once — and I wish to God that it could have been concealed from 
you, gentlemen, and from the world, and I am sure the Lord 
Advocate would have spared us, if he had not felt it necessary 
for the ends of justice — I say that even through the midst of 
tliis frightful corrospondonce there breathes a spirit of devoted 
affection towards the man who had destroyed her that strikes 
ino as most touching. 

The history of tlie affair is soon told. I do not think it 
necessaiy to carry you through all the details of Iheir intercourse 
from the spring of 1856 down to the end of that year. 

It is in the neighbourhood of Helensburgh almost entirely that 
that correspondence took place. In November the family 
the Smiths came back to Glasgow. And that becomes a very 
important ora in the hintoiy of the case ; for that w^as the 
first time at wiiich they came to live in the house in Blythswood 
Square, which you Inivo beard so much about. There were 
many meetings between them in the oilier house in India Street 
in 1855 ; they mot still more frequently at How ; but what wo 
are chiefly concerned with isi to know what meetings took jdace 
between thorn in that last winter in the house in Blythswood 
Square— how these took place, and what it was necessary for 
them to do in order to come together ; for these things have a 
most important bearing on the question which you are here 
to try. Now, the first letter written from Blythswood Square 
bears date 18th November, 1856, No. 61. Tlu'-ro m another 
letter also written in November, 1856, and plainly out of its 
place in this series. It is letter No, 57, and does not boar 
the day of the month, but must be subse(|uent to that bearing 
date the 18th of November, as it is written also from Blythswood 
Square, and the other letter is shown to bo the first written 
from that house. In this second lofto she gives her lover some 
information of the means by which they may carry on timir 
correspondence in the course of the winter. She says— Swwt 
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B®aii of you sliotild get those brown envelopes ; they would not be 

Faculty gQ, much seen as whit© ones put down into* my window. You 
should just stoop down to tie your shoe and then slip it in. 
The back-door is closed. M. keeps the key for fear our servant 
boy would go out of an evening. We have got blinds for our 
windows.” This shows she had been arranging with him at 
that time in what manner their correspondence by letter was 
to be carried on, and I think you will soon see that it was 
by letter chiefly, if not exclusively, that the correspondence was, 
for a considerable time, carried on while she was in that house. 
The next reference to the matter is in a letter of the 21st 
November, No. 63, in which she says — ^^Now about writing, 
I wish you to write me and give m© the note on Tuesday evening 
next.. You will about eight come and put the letter down into 
the window (just drop it m, I won’t he there at the time), the 
window next to Minnoch’s close door. There are two windows 
together with white blinds. Don’t be seen near the house on 
Sunday, as M. won’t be at church, and she will watch. In 
your letter, dear love, tell me what night of the week will b© 
best for you to leave the letter for me. If M. and P. were from 
home I could take you in very well at the front door, just the 
same as I did in India Street, and I won’t let a chance pass.” 

Now you see the condition on which alone she understood it 
to be possible to admit him to the Blythswood Square house. 
That condition was the absence of hor father and mother from 
home — an absence which did not take place throughout the 
whole of the period with which we have to do. “ If M, and F. 
wore from horn© I could take you in at the front door, and I 
won’t let a chance pass.” But the chance, gentlemen, never 
occurred. Her father and mother were never absent. 

Again, it is very important for you to understand — ^for the 
Lord Advocate spoke in such a way as may have left a false 
impression on your minds — ^it is very important, I say, that 
you should understand the means by which communication was 
made between these two at the window. The Lord Advocate 
seemed to say that there were some concerted signals by rapping 
at the window or on the railings with a stick in order to attract 
attention. This, you will find, was an entire mistake. 
L’Angelier did on one or two occasions take that course, but 
the prisoner immediately forbad© it, and ordered him not to do 
it again. In a letter which bears the post-mark of 5th December, 
1866, she says — Will you, darling, write me for Thursday first? 
If six o’clock, do it; I shall look. If not at six o’clock, why, I 
shall look at eight. I hope no one sees you; and, darling, 
make no noise at the window. You mistake me. The sno& 
I spoke of do not know anything of me; they see a light, and 
they fancy it may be the servants’ room, and they may have 
some fun; only you know I sleep downstairs. I never told 
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any on©; so don't knock again, my beloved/' Again, in the Dean of 
same letter, a little fnrtlier down, she says in a postscript— 

“Pray do iio>t knock at the window," earnestly repeating the 
same warning. About this time it is quite obvious that they 
had it in view to accomplish an elopement. It was quite plaiii 
that the consent of Miss Smith’s parents to her union witl 
this young Frenchman was not to be thought oi* any longer. 

That hope was altogether gone, and accordingly there are 
constant references in the letters about this time to the arrange- 
ments that were to be made for carrying her from her father's 
house and accomplishing a marnage cither in Glasgow or Edin- 
burgh. I won't detain or fatigue you by reading the repealed 
mention of these preparations ; I merely nolice it in passing 
as applicable to the period of which I am now speaking. Bui 
I beg you to observe, gentlemen, that in going through this series 
of letters passing in the course of last winter, I endeavour to 
notice, as I pass, everything that relates to their mode of corre- 
spondence and to proposals for meetings, or to meetings tiiat 
had taken place, I shall not willingly pass liy one of them, 
for I wish thoroughly and honestly to lay before you every bit 
of written evidence that can affect the jirisoner in that respect* 

In a- letter which hears post-mark l7lh 1 )ecein]jer," slie says 
— I would give anything to have an hour’s chat with you. 
Beloved Emilo, I don’t see how wm ran. M. is not goinfjr from 
homo, and when P. is away Janet does not sleep with M. 

She won't leave mo, as I have a fiio on in my room and M has 
none Do you think, beloved, you could not see me sorao 
night for a few moments the door under tlu** front door? 

But perhaps it would not 1)0 safe Some one might pass as 
you wore coming in. We had ladder nr>t." Now y(m will 
recollect that Chrisima Iluggart told us that upon one occasion, 
and one only, there was a meeting in tliat pla.ee, arranged in the 
way spoken of in this lottt^r — a meeting, that is to say, at the 
door, under the front door, to which, of course, he re<|uireci to 
be admitted through the area gate; and that was accomplished 
through the assistance of Christina Haggart. Then, again, 
there is roferonco in the next letter, wliicli l>ears the post-mark 
of the 19th, to a desire for a meeting — “My beloved, my 
darling,— Do you for a second think T could feel happy this 
evening, knowing you wore in low spirits, and that I am the 
cause?" . . . Oh, would to God %ve could meet. I would 

not mind for M, ; if P. and M. are from home — ^the first lime 
they are, you shall be here. Yes, my love, I must see you, 

I must bo pressed to your heart. ... 0 yea, my lielovecl, 

we must make a bold effort." Here again is the same condition, 
and the impossibility of carrying the meeting through unlc^HS 
in absence of the parents; but the first opportunity which 
occurs she will certainly avail herself of* Then in another letter, 
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Faenlty dated SOfcli, site writes — you love me you will com© to me 
wlien P. and M. are away m Edinburgli, wliich I tbink will b© 
about tbe 7tb or lOtb of January.” In the same letter also, 
she says — “ If P. and M. go, will you not, sweet love, come to 
your own Mini ? Do you think I would ask you if I saw danger 
in the housed ” On the 9th of January she writes again a 
letter, in which you will find a repetition of the same warning 
how to conduct himself at the window — It is just eleven o’clock, 
and no letter from you, my own ever dear beloved husband. 
Why this, my sweet one? I think I heard your stick this 
evening (pray do not make any sounds whatever at my window).” 
Further, she says in the same letter — think you are again 
at my window, but I shall not go down stairs, as P. would 
wonder why, and only he and I are up waiting for Jack I 
wish to see you ; but no, you must not look up to the window 
in case any one should see me. So beloved think it not unkind 
if I never by any chance look at you , just leave my note and 
go away.” In the next letter, dated the 11th, she says — I 
would so like to spend three or four hours with you just to 
talk over some things ; but I don’t know when we can ; perhaps 
in the course of ten days. ... If you would risk it, my 
sweet beloved pet, we would have time to kiss each other and 
a dear, fond embrace; and though, sweet love, it is only for a 
minute, do you not think it is better than not meeting at all? 
. . . Same as last.” Plainly that was the short meeting 

which Christina Haggart told us of as occurring in the area 
under the front door ; and, so far as I can see, there is not a 
vestige or tittle of written evidence of any meeting whatever, 
except that short meeting in the area, down to the time of 
which I am now speaking — ^that is to say, from the 18th of 
November till the date of this letter, which is the 11th January. 
Then, on the 13th January, she writes a letter, which is also 
very important, with reference to the events at this period, 
because at that time he had been very unwell. The 13th of 
January is the date of the letter — ^''Monday night.” It is 
posted on the 14th, but as she almost always wrote her letters 
at night, you will easily understand that it was written on 
the night of the 13th. She says — '‘I am glad you are sound. 
That is a great matter, I had a fear you were not, and I feared 
that you would die; but now I am easy on that point. I am 
very well,” In the same letter she says — I don’t hear of 
M. or P. going from home, so, my dear pet, I see no chance for 
us. I fear we shall have to wait a bit,’^ That may have 
reference either to the possibility of their meetings, or to the 
possibility of their carrying out their design of an elopement. 
It matters not very much. Then on the 18th January we have 
this — I did love you so much last night when you were at the 
window,” Now, whether that last phrase indicates that there 
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was a conversation at that meeting or not does not very clearly Dean ef 
appear ; but, at all events, it can have been nothing more than 
a meeting at the window. She says — '' I think I shall see yon 
Thursday night ” — suppose the same kind of meeting that she 
refers to immediately after. Whether that meeting on Thurs- 
day night ever took place or not does not appear ; but it is not 
very important, because, pray observe, gentlemen, that that 
Thursday night is a night of Januaiy; this being written on 
Monday, the 19th, Thursday would have been the 22nd. In 
the next letter, bearing the post-mark 21st January, she says — 

I have not got home till after two o'clock for the last two 
nights. If you can I shall look for a note on Friday, eight or 
ten, not six." In the next, dated 22nd January, she says — ^^'I 
was so sorry that I could not see you to-night ; I had expected 
an hour's chat with you ; we must Just hope for better the next 
time. ... I don't see the least chance for us, my dear 
love. M. is not well enough to go from home, and, my dear 
little sweet pot, I don't see we could manage in Edinburgh, 
because I could not leave a friend's house without their knowing 
of it; so, sweet pet, it must at present bo put off till a better 
time. I see no chance before March." In the same cover there 
is another letter, dated Sunday night, where there is reference 
to a meeting; but my learned friend the Lord Advocate very 
properly admitted that that was a meeting at the window — 
nothing more; and therefore I need say no more of it. He 
was convinced of that by referring back to letter No. 93, and 
comparing them together. He admitted the meeting there was 
merely at the window. 

Now, gentlemen, that concludes the month of January. There 
are no more letters of that month. Tliere is not another, so 
far as I can see, referring to any meeting •whatever in that house. 
Christina Haggart told you, when she %vas examined, that in 
the course of that winter, and when the family were living in 
Blythswood Square, they mot but twice; and it is clear that 
they could not meet without the intervention of Christina 
Haggart. I don't mean that it was physically impossible, but 
when the young lady saw so much danger, so much obstruction 
in the way of her accomplishing her object, unleea she could 
secure the aid of Christina Haggart, there is not the slightest 
tittle of evidence that without that assistance she ever made 
the attempt, I moan, of course, you must understand, meetings 
within the house, I don't dispute the existence of the corre- 
spondence which was carried on at the window, and I don’t 
doubt that even on occasions they may have exchanged words 
at the window, and had short conversations there. But I am 
speaking of meetings within the house. The only evidence at 
all as to meetings within the house is confined to the meeting 
in the area under the front door, and the other meeting that 
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HuaBof took place on tlie occasion when Cliristina Haggart introduced 
Faculty L’Angelier at tke back-door. Now, I am sure you will agree 
with me that this is a most important part of the case; and I 
bring you down thus to the commencement of the month of 
February with this, I think, distinctly proved — or at least I am 
entitled to say, without a shadow of evidence to the contrary — 
that they were not in the habit of coming into personal contact. 
On the contrary, they had only met in this way on two occasions 
in the course of the winter. 

But now we have come to a very important stage of the case. 
On the 28th of January Mi. Minnoch proposes, and, if I under- 
stand the theory of my learned friend's case aright, from that 
day the whole character of this girl’s mind and feelings was 
changed, and she set herself to prepare for the perpetration 
of what my learned friend has called one of the most foul, cool, 
deliberate murders that ever was committed. Gentlemen, I will 
not say that such a thing is absolutely impossible; but I shall 
venture to say it is well-nigh incredible He will be a bold 
man who will seek to set limits to the depths of human 
depravity; but this at least all past experience teaches us, that 
perfection, even in depravity, is not rapidly attained, and that 
it is not by such short and easy stages as the prosecutor has 
been able to trace in the career of Madeleine Smith, that a 
gentle, loving girl passes at once into the savage grandeur of 
a Medea, or the appalling wickedness of a Borgia. No, gentle- 
men, such a thing is not possible. There is and must be a 
certain progress in guilt, and it is quite out of all human experi- 
ence, judging from the tone of the letters which I have last read 
to you, that there should be such a sudden transition from 
affection to the savage desire of removing by any means the 
obstruction to her wishes and purposes, that the prosecutor 
imputes to the prisoner. Think, gentlemen, how foul and un- 
natural a murder it is — ^the murder of one who within a very 
short space was the object of her love — an unwoithy object — 
an unholy love — ^but yet while it lasted — and its endurance 
was not very brief — it was a deep, absorbing, unselfish, devoted 
passion And the object of that passion she now conceives the 
purpose of murdering. Such is the theory that you are desired 
to believe. Before you will believe it will you not ask for 
demonstration 1 Will you be content with conjecture — will you 
be content with suspicion, however pregnant — or will you be so 
unreasonable as to put it to me in this form, that the man 
having died of poison, the theory of the prosecutor is the most 
probable that it offered? Oh, gentlemen, is that the manner in 
which a jury should treat such a case? — is that the kind of proof 
on which you could convict of a capital offence? On the 19th 
of February, on the 22nd of February, and on the 22ml of 
March — for the prosecutor has now absolutely fixed on these 
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dates — he charges the prisoner with administering poison. 
Observe, he does not ask yon to sn})pose merely that by some 
means or other the prisoner conveyed poison to L’Angelier, but 
he asks yon to affirm on your oaths the fact that, on those three 
occasions, she, with her own hands, administered the poison. 
Look at the indictment and see if I have not correctly rep re- 
sented to yon what the prosecutor demands at your hands 
He says in the first charge that she wickedly and feloniously 
administered to Emile L'Angelier, now deceased.” Again, in the 
second charge, he alleges that she did wickedly and feloniously 
administer to him a quantity or quantities of arsenic ” ; and in 
the third charge, that she did wickedly and feloniously adminis- 
ter to, or cause to be taken hy, the said deceased Emile 
L’A iigelier, a quantity of arsenic, of which he died, and was thus 
murdered ” by her There arc three separate acts of administra- 
tion, not, I pray you to obseiwe, general psychological facta, 
which you may deduce from a great variety of moral considera- 
tions, but plain physical facts — facts which, if anybody had seen, 
would have been proved to demonstration, but which, in the 
absence of eye-witnesses I do not dispute may be proved by 
oireumstantial evidence. But then you must always liear in mind 
that the circumstantial evidence must conio up to this — tliai it 
must convince you of the perpetration of those acts. 

Now, then, in dealing with such circumstantial proof of such 
facts as 1 have been speaking of, what should you expect to find? 
Of course, the means must be in the prisoner’s hands of com- 
mitting the crime. The possession of poison will be the lirst 
thing that is absolutely necessary; and on ibo other hand, tbe 
fact that the deceased was on the first occasion ill from tise 
consequences of poison ; on the second oiicasion was ill in the 
same manner from the consequences of y>oison; and on the 
third occasion died from the same cause. But it would bo tlic 
most defective of all proofs of poisoning to stop at such facts 
as these, for one person may be in the possession of poison, and 
another person die from the oUects of poison, and yet that proves 
nothing. You must have a third element. You must not merely 
have a motive— and I shall speak of motive by and by — you 
must not merely have a motive, but opportimity— the most 
important of all elements. You must have the opportunity of 
the parties coming into personal contact, or of the poison being 
conveyed to the murdered person through t.ho medium of 
another. Now, we shall see how far there is the slightest room 
for such a suspicion here. 

As regards the first charge, it is alleged to have taken place 
on the evening of the Ibth February, and tlio illness, on the 
same theory, followed either in the course of that night, or 
rather the next morning. Now, in the first place, as to date, 
is it by any means clear f Mrs. ♦lonkins — ^than whom I never 
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saw a more accurate or more trustwortliy witness — ^Mrs. Jenkins 
swears tkat, to the best of her recollection and belief, the first 
illness preceded the second by eight or ten days. Eight or ten 
days from the 22nd, which was the date of the second illness, 
will bring us back to the 13th February, and he was very iU 
about the 13th February, as was proved by the letter I read 
to you, and proved also by the testimony of Mr. Miller. Now, 
if the first illness was on the 13th February, do you think that 
another illness could have intervened between that and the 22nd 
without Mrs. Jenkins being aware of it? Certainly that won't 
do. Therefore, if Mrs. Jenkins is correct, that the first illness 
was eight or ten days before, that is one and a most important 
blow against the prosecutor’s case on this first charge. Let 
us look now, if you please, at what is said on the other side as 
to the date. It is said by Miss Perry that not only was that the 
date of his illness, but that he had a meeting with the prisoner 
oil the 19th. Miss Perry’s evidence upon that point, I take 
leave to say, is not much worth She had no recollection of 
that day when she was examined first by the Procurator-Fiscal; 
no, nor the second time, nor the third time; and it was only 
when, by a most improper interference on the part of one of the 
dorks of the Fiscal, a statement was read to her out of a book 
which has been rejected as worthless in fixing dates, that she 
then for the first time took up the notion that it was the 19 th 
which L’Angelier had referred to in the conversations which 
he had with her. And, after all, what do these conversations 
amount to? To this, that on the 17th, when he dined with her, 
he said he expected to meet the prisoner on the 19th. But did 
he say afterwards that he had met her on the 19th? The Lord 
Advocate supposed that he had, but he was mistaken. Miss 
Perry said nothing of the sort. She said that when she saw him 
again on the 2nd March, he did not tell her of any meeting on 
the 19th. Well, gentlemen, let us look now, in that state of 
the evidence, as to the probabilities of the case. This first illness, 
you will keep in view, whensoever it took place, was a very 
serious one — a very serious one indeed. Mrs. Jenkins was very 
much alarmed by it, and the deceased himself suffered intensely. 
There can be no doubt about that. Now, if the theory of the pro- 
secutor bo right, it was on the morning of the 20th that he was 
in this state of intense suffering, and upon the 21st, the next 
day, he bought the largest piece of beef that is to be found in his 
pass-book from his butcher; and he had fresh herrings for 
dinner in such a quantity as to alarm his landlady, and a still 
more alarming quantity and variety of vegetables. Here is a 
dinner for a sick person I All that took place upon the 21st, 
and yet the man was near death’s door on the morning of the 
20th, by that irritation of stomach, no matter how pro- 
duced, which necessarily leaves behind it the most debilitating 
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and sickening effects. I say, gentlemen, there is real evidence Bean of 
that the date is not the date T?7hich the prosecutor says it is. 

But, gentlemen, supposing that the date were otherwise, 
was the illness caused by arsenic? Such I understand to be the 
position of my learned friend. Kow, that is the question which 
I am going to put to you very seriously; and I ask you to 
consider the consequences of answering that question in either 
way. You have it proved very distinctly, I think — to an absolute 
certainty almost — ^that on the 19th February the prisoner was 
not in possession of arsenic I say proved to a certainty for 
this reason — ^because when she went to buy arsenic afterwards, 
on the 21st February and the 6th and the 18th March, she 
went about it in so open a way that it was quite impossible 
that it should escape observation if it came afterwards to be 
inquired into. I am not mentioning that at present as an 
element of evidence in r^ard to her guilt or innocence of the 
second or third charges. B^ut I want you to keep the fact in view 
at present for this reason, that if she was so loose and open in 
her purchases of arsenic on these subsequent occasions, there 
was surely nothing to lead you to expect that she should be more 
secret or more cautious on the first occasion. How could that 
be? Why, one could imagine that a person entertaining a 
murderous purpose of this kind, and contriving and compassing 
the death of a feUow-creature, might go on increasing in caution 
as she proceeded; but how she should throw away all idea of 
caution or secrecy upon the second, and third, and fourth occa- 
sions if she went to purchase so secretly upon the first, that the 
whole force of the prosecutor has not l)Gon able to detect that 
earlier purchase, I leave it to you to explain to your own minds. 

It is incredible. Nay, but, gentlemen, it is more than incredible ; 

I think it is disproved by the evidence of the prosecutor him- 
self. He sent his emissaries throughout the whole druggists’^ 
shops in Glasgow, and examined their registers to find whether 
any arsenic had been sold to a person of the name of UAngelier. 

I need not tell you that the name of Smith was also included in 
the list of persons to be searched for; and therefore, if there 
had been such a purchase at any period prior to the 19 th 
February, that fact would have been proved to you just m easily, 
and with as full demonstration, as the purchases at a Hubsequenfc 
period. But, gentlemen, am I not struggling a great deal too 
hard to show you that the possibility of purchasing it before the 
1 9th is absolutely disproved? That is not part of my buniness. 

It is enough for me to say that there is not a tittle or vestige 
of evidence on the part of the prosecutor that such a purchase 
was made prior to the 19th; and, therefore, on that ground, I 
submit to you with the most perfect confidence as regards tisat 
first charge, that it is absolutely impossible that arsenic could 
have been administered by the prisoner to the deceased upon the 
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Dean of evening of the 19t]i of Fe])ruar7. Nr.y, gentlemen, there is one 
Faculty circumstance more before I have done with that, which is worth 
attending to. Suppose it was the 19th, then it was the occasion 
in reference to w^hich M. Thuau told you that, iv^hen the deceased 
gave him an account of his illness and the way in which it 
came on, he told him that he had been taken ill in the presence 
of the lady — a thing totally inconsistent with the notion, in the 
first place, that the arsenic was administered by her, and its 
effects afterwaids produced and seen in his lodgings, but still 
more inconsistent with Mrs. Jenkins’s account of the manner 
and time at which illness came on, which, if I recollect right, 
was at four o’clock in the morning, after he had gone to bed 
perfectly well. Now, gentlemen, I say, therefore, you are 
bound to bold not merely that there is here a failure to make 
out the administration on the 19th, but you are bound to givo 
me the benefit of an absolute negative upon that point, and to 
allow me to assume that arsenic was not administered on the 
i9th by the prisoner. I think I am making no improper demand 
in carrying it that length. 

Now, see the consequences of the position which I have thus 
establislied Was he ill from the effects of arsenic on the morn- 
ing of the 20tli'? I ask you to consider that question as much 
as the prosecutor has asked you; and if you can come to the 
conclusion, from the symptoms exhibited, that he was ill from 
iJie effects of aisenic on the morning of the 20th, what is the 
inference? — that he bad arsenic administered to him by other 
hands than the prisoner’s. The conclusion is inevitable, irresist- 
ible, if these syrriptomfcj were the effect of arsenical poisoning 
If, again, you are to hold tliat the symptomai of that mo-rning's 
illness were not such as to indicate the presence of arsenic in 
the stomach, or to lead to the conclusion of arsenical poisoning, 
what is the result of tliat belief? The result of it is to destroy 
the whole theory of the prosecutor’s case — a theory of successive 
administrations, and to show how utterly impossible it is for 
him to bring evidence up to the point of an actual administra- 
tion. I give my learned friend the option of being impaled on 
one or other of the horns of that dilemma, I care not which. 
Either L’Angelier was ill from arsenical poisoning on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, or he was not. If he was, he had received 
arsenic from other hands than the prisoner’s. If h© was not, 
the foundation of the whole case is shaken. 

So much for the first charge. Gentlemen, before I proceed 
further, I am anxious to explain one point which I think I left 
imperfectly explained in passing — I mean regarding the meeting 
referred to in the letter of Sunday night in the envelope of the 
23rd January. My statement was that the Lord Advocate had 
admitted that that meeting which was there refen ed to was a 
meeting at the window. I think he did not admit it in this 
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fornij but lie made an admission, or rather he asserted^ and Bean of 
insisted on a fact vliich is conclusive to the same effect. He P^culty 
said that that Sunday night was a Sunday iininediately preceding 
the Monday of letter ISFo. 93. Now, then, if it be the Sunday 
night immediately preceding the Monday of letter No. 93, observe 
the inevitable inference, because on the Sunday night she says — 

“You have just left me’’ In the postscript to the letter of 
Monday she says — “ I did love you so much last night when 
you were at the window.” So that his lordship’s admission, 
though it was not made in the form that I supposed, was 
exactly to the same effect. It is proved that this was a meeting 
at the window, like the others 

I have disposed of the first charge, and in a way which I 
trust you won’t forget in dealing wnth the remainder of the case, 
because I think it enables mo to take a ] position from which I 
sliall demolish every remaining atom of this case. But before 
1 proceed to the consideration of the second charge more par- 
ticularly, I want you to follow me, if you please, very precisely 
as to certain dates, and you will oblige me very much if you take 
a note of them. The first parcel of arsenic •which is purchased 
by the prisoner Avas upon the 21st of February. It Avas bought 
in the shop of Murdoch the ajiotliecary, and the arsenic there 
purchased was mixed Avith soot. Murdoch Avas the person who 
ordinarily supplied raeclicmes to Mr. Smith’s family, and she 
left the arsenic unpaid for, and it wont into her father’s account ; 
and 1 shall have something to say about these circumstances 
hcrcafior I merely mention them at present. Now, on Sunday, 
the 22nd, it is said, and wo shall see by-and-hy with hoAv much 
reason, that L’Angelier aaain had arsenic administered to him, 
and so far it may be that wo have, in regard to the second 
charge, a jmrehaso of arsenic previous to the alleged administra- 
tion, I shall not lose sight of that weighty Fact ; but, from tlic 
22iid February onwards, there appears to me to be no sucressful 
attempt on the jiart of tbo ]>rosocutor to prove any meeting 
between those persons. He was conliried to the house after that 
illness, as you have heard, for eight or ten days. 'fhere are 
letters written at that time which completely correspond with 
that state of matters, speak of his being coriilned, and of the 
possibility of seeing him at his window But it is not jiretended 
that there is any meeting during all that time, which lasted for 
eight or ten days after the 22nd. Now, suppose it lasted for 
eight days, that brings you down to the 2nd March. On tlie 
5tli March there is said to be a letter written by L’Angelier to 
the prisoner, and there is a letter from the prisoner to L’Aiigelior 
which is said to have been written on the same day. But 
neither of these letters indicates the occurrence of a meeting 
upon that day, nor hears any reference to any recent 
meeting, nor any antioipaied or expected meeting* In short, 
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Bmn of there is not, from the 22nd of February to the 6th of March, 
Faeiilty attempt to prove a meeting between the parties. I think 
I am justified in stating the import of the evidence to be so. 
I shall be corrected if I am wrong, but I think, I am quite 
certain, that there is not an insinuation that there was a meeting 
between the parties from the 22nd February to the 6th March. 
On the 6th March the prisoner goes with her family to the 
Bridge of Allan, and there she remains till the 17th; and on 
the 6th March, immediately preceding her departure to the 
Bridge of Allan, she buys her second parcel of arsenic, and that 
she buys in the company of Miss Buchanan, talks about it to 
two young men who were in the shop, signs her name on the 
register as she had done on the previous occasion ; every circum- 
stance shows the most perfect openness in making the purchases. 
Well, she goes to the Bridge of Allan on the 6th, and confessedly 
does not retuim till the 17th. Let us now trace, on the other 
hand, the adventures of L^Angelier. He remains in Glasgow till 
the 10th. He then goes to Edinburgh, and returns on the l7th 
at night. He comes home by the late train to Glasgow. On the 
18th he remained in the house all day, and is not out at night. 
I thought, but was not quite sure, that I was right in thinking 
that the witness said so, and I am glad to find that my learned 
friend the Lord Advocate in his speech corroborates my recollec- 
tion of this fact — that L^Angelier was in the house all the 18th. 
On the 19tfi, in the morning, he goes first to Edinburgh and 
then to the Bridge of Allan, from which ho did not return till 
the night preceding his death, on the 22nd. I have missed 
directing your attention at the proper place to the fact that on 
the 18th., on her return from the Bridge of Allan, the prisoner 
purchases her third portion of arsenic in the same open way as 
before. 

Observe, gentlemen, that unless you shall hold it to be true, 
and proved by the evidence before you, that these two persons 
met on the 22nd of February, which was a Sunday, or unless, 
in like manner, you hold it to be proved that they met again 
on the fatal night of the 22nd March, there never was a meeting 
at all after the prisoner had made any of her purchases of 
arsenic I maintain that there not only was no meeting — that 
we have no evidence of any meeting — ^but that practically there 
was no possibility of their meeting. I say that, unless you can 
believe on the evidence that there was a meeting on the 22nd 
of February, or again on the 22nd of March, there is no possible 
occasion on which she either could have administered poison, or 
could have purposed or intended to administer it. You will 
now, gentlemen, see the reason why I wanted these dates well 
fixed in your minds, for from the first alleged purchase of poison 
to the end of the tragedy, there is no possibility of cont^t or 
of administration, unless you think you have evidence that 
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they met on on© or otiier or both of these Sundays, the 22nd Dean of 
February and the 22nd March. Facuitr 

Let us see if they did meet on the 22nd February. What 
is the evidence on that point of Mrs. Jenkins, L’Angelier’s land- 
lady? She says he was in his usual condition on the 21st, 
when he made that celebrated dinner to which I have already 
adverted, and when she thought he was making himself ill, 
and on that 21st he announced to her that he would not leave 
the house all the Sunday — the following day. He had therefor© 
no appointment with the prisoner for the Sunday, els© he would 
never have made that statement. On the 22nd Mrs. Jenkins 
says she has no recollection of his going out, in violation of his 
declared intention made the day before. Gentlemen, do you 
really believe that this remarkably accurate woman would not 
have remembered a circumstance in connection with this case 
of such great importance as that he had first of all said that 
he would not go out upon that Sunday, and that he had then 
changed his mind and gone out? It is too daring a draft on 
your imagination. She has no recollection of his going out, 
and I am entitled to conclude that he did not. And when lie 
did go out of a night and came in late, what was his habit? 

Mrs Jenkins says he never got into the house on those occasions 
— ^that is, after she went to bed — except in one or other of these 
two ways ; either he asked for and got a check-key, or the door 
was opened to him by M. Thuau. Mrs. Jenkins says there was 
no other mode. She says he did not ask the chcck-koy that 
night. If he had done so sho must have recollected. Thuau 
says he certainly did not let him in. Now, gentlemen, I must 
say that to conjecture in the face of this evidence that L’Angelier 
was oub of the house that night is one of the most violent 
suppositions ever made in the presence of a jury, especially 
when that conjecture is for the purpose of — by that means, and 
that means only — rendering the second administration of poison 
charged in this indictment a possible event, for without that 
conjecture it is impossible. 

Well, L’Angelier was not taken ill till late in the morning, 
and he did not come home ill. There is no evidence that he 
ever cam© home at all, or that he ever was out; all we know, 
as matter of fact, is, that he was taken ill late in the morning, 
about four or five o^clock. Only one attempt was made by mj 
learned friend to escape from the inevitable results of this 
evidence. And it was by a strange and forced use of a particular 
letter, No. Ill, written on a Wednesday, in which letter the 
prisoner says she is sorry to hear he is ill; but the portion on 
which he particularly founded was that in which she added— 

'^You did look bad Sunday nigbt and Monday morning/^ Mr 
learned friend says that that letter was written on the 2r>th of 
February, and points out to you that the Sunday before that was 
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Dean ef 2Siad. And, no doubt, if that were conclusively proved, it 
Faculty would be a piece of evidence in conflict -with the other, and a 
very strong conflict and contradiction it would indeed be, and 
one which you, gentlemen, would have great difficulty to recon- 
cile. Tins, however, would not be a reason for believing the 
evidence of the Crown, or for convicting the prisoner, but for 
a very opposite result. But, gentlemen, in point of fact, the 
supposed conflict and contradiction are imaginary, for the only 
date the letter bears is Wednesday, and it may be, so far as 
the letter is traced, any Wednesday in the whole course of their 
correspondence. There is not a bit of internal evidence in this 
letter, nor in the place where it was found, nor anywhere else, 
to fix its date, unless you take that reference to Sunday night, 
uffiich IS, of course, begging the whole question. Therefore, I 
say, again, gentlemen, that it might have been written on any 
Wednesday during the whole course of their correspondence and 
connection But it is found in an envelope, from which its date 
is wSiir raised. And, gentlemen, because a certain letter, without 
.'late, is found m a certain envelope, you are to be asked to con- 
vict, and to convict of murder, on that evidence alone ! I say 
that if this letter had been found in an envelope bearing the 
most logiLle possible post-mail:, it would have been absurd 
and monstrous to convict on such evidence. But, when the post- 
mark is alisolutoly illegible, how much is that difficulty and 
absurdity increased? Except that the Crown witness from the 
Post Office says that the mark of the month has m R, and that 
the Post Office mark for February happens to have no H, we 
have no evidence even as to the monih. k!y learned Mend mast 
condemn the evidence of his own witness before be can fix the 
f)ost-mark. The witness said the letter must have been posted 
m the year 1857 ; but perhaps even on that point the Crown 
will not take the evidence of a witness whom they themselves 
have discredited. The whole evidence on this point is subject 
to this answer — that the envelope proves absolutely nothing. 
Again, to lake the fact that a particular letter is found in a 
particular envelope as evidence to fix the date of an administra- 
tion of poison is, gentlemen, a demand on your patience and on 
your credulity which to me is absolutely unintelligible. The 
Lord Advocate said in the course of his argument that, without 
any improper proceedings on the part of the Crown officials, 
nothing could be so easily imagined as that a letter should 
get into a wrong envelope in the possession of the deceased 
himself. I adopt that suggestion And if that be a likely 
accident, what is the value of this letter as a piece of evidence! 
— especially in opposition to the plain evidence of two witnesses 
for the Crown, that the Sunday referred to in the letter could 
not be the 22nd of February, because on that Sunday L'Angelier 
was never over the door. Woll, I do not think the Crown has 
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succeeded mticli better in snppoiting the second charge. For if Bean of 
the instrument be indispensable to the administration of poison, 
it IS equally e^vident that there must also be the opportunity 
of administering it. I should like to know whether my learned 
fiiend still persists in saying that, on the morning of the 
February, the deceased was sulffering from the effects of arsenical 
poisoning ; for, if he does, the inference recurs that the deceased 
was m the way of receiving aisenic from another hand than the 
prisoner’s And now, gentlemen, am I not entitled to say that, 
as regards the first two charges, step by step — tediously, I am 
afraid, but with no more minuteness than was necessary for 
the ends of justice and the interests of the prisoner — I have 
pulled to pieces the web of sophistiy which had been woven 
around the case 

Well, gentlemen, time goes on, and certainly in the interval 
between the 22nd February and the 22iid March we have no 
event in the nature of a meeting between these parties. Nothing 
of that kind is alleged ; and on the 22nd of March it is perfectly 
true that L’Angelier goes to Glasgow, and goes under peculiar 
circumstances. The events connected with his journey fiom 
Bridge of Allan, with the causes and consequences of it, I nuisi 
beg you to boar with me while I detail at considerable length. 

He went to the Bridge of Allan on the morning of the Ibth, 
ox, in other words, he wont first to Edinburgh, and then from 
that to the Bridge of Allan. You recollect that u])on the IPtli — 
from the night of the 17th, after his arrival from Edinburgh, 
and in the course of the 18th — ^lie had expressed himself very 
anxious about a letter which ho expected. lie spoke to Mrs. 
Jenkins about it several times; but he started for Edinburgh 
without roctuving that letter; and I think it is proity ]>lain ihat 
the sole cause of his journey to Edinburgh that, day was to see 
wliether the letter had not gone there. ?<ow, in Edinburgh again 
he receives no letter, but goes on to the Bridge of Allan, and 
at the Bridge of Allan he does receive a letter from the prisoner. 

That letter was written on the evening of Wednesday, the 18th 
— remember that there is no doubt about that ; we arc quite 
agreed about it — and it was posted on the morning of Thursday. 

It was addressed by the prisoner to the deceased at his lodgings 
at Mrs. Jenkins’s, the prisoner being ignorant of the facd that 
he had left town. It reached Mrs. Jenldns in the course of llie 
forenoon, and it was posted in another envelope by M ''flmau 
addressed to L’Angolier at Stirling, where he received it upon 
Friday. I hope you follow this exactly, as you will hrul it 
immediately of the greatest consequence. It reached the Post 
Office at Stirling, I think, about ten on the morning of Friday, 

Now, gentlemen, there are two or three circumstances con- 
nected with this letter of the greatest consequence. In the first 
place, it is written on the evening before it is posted. In that 
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Bean of respect it stands very mucli in the same position as by far the 
Faculty greater part of the letters written by the prisoner, which were 
almost all written at night and posted next morning. In the 
second place, it undoubtedly contained an appointment to meet 
the deceased on the Thursday evening. That was the evening 
after it was written — the evening of the day on which it was 
posted. But UAngelier, being out of town, and not receiving 
it until the Friday, it was, of course, too late for the object, and 
he did not come to town in answer to that letter — a very 
important fact too, for this reason, that it shows that if the 
tryst was made by appointment for one evening, he did not 
think it worth while to attempt to come the next evening, 
because he could not see the prisoner but by appointment 
Eemember how anxious he was about this letter before he left 
Glasgow; remember that he made a Journey to Edinburgh for 
the very purpose of getting the letter that he expected. He 
was burning to receive the letter — in a state of the greatesi 
anxiety — and yet, when he gets it on the Friday morning m 
Stirling, seeing that the hour of appointment is already past, 
he knows that it is in vain to go. She cannot see him except 
when a tryst is made. Now, most unfortunately — I shall say 
no more than that of it at present — that letter was lost; and, 
most strangely, not merely the original envelope in which it 
was enclosed by the prisoner herself, but the additional envelop© 
into w'hich it was put by Thuau are both found, or said to be 
found in the deceased’s travelling bag, which he had with him 
at Stirling and Bridge of Allan. But\he letter is gone — whore, 
no man can tell. Certainly it cannot be imputed as a fault to 
the prisoner that the letter is not here, for that it was received 
is without doubt. On the Friday ho writes a letter to Miss 
Perry, in which he makes use of this expression — “I should 
have com© to see some one last night, but the letter came too 
late, so w© were both disappointed.’^ He got the letter; he 
knew that it contained an appointment for that night, and the 
mention of this letter to Miss Perry proves its contents so 
far. But the letter itself is gone, and I cannot help thinking, 
although I am not going to detain you by any details on th© 
subject, that the Crown is responsible for the loss of that letter. 
If they had been in a position to prove, as they ought to 
have done, that these two envelopes were certainly found m the 
travelling bag without the letter, they might have discharged 
themselves of the obligation that lay upon them; but, having 
taken possession of the contents of that travelling bag, which 
are now brought to bear on the guilt or innocence of the 
prisoner, I say again, as the fact stands, that that letter is lost, 
and they are answerable for the loss. 

Now, then, the next day there is another letter, which is sent 
to the Bridge of Allan through the same channel It is 
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addressed to Mrs. Jenkins, and bears the postrinark of 21st Dean of 
March — ^that is to say, Saturday morning. It reached Mrs. Faculty 
Jenkins in the course of the forenoon; it was posted to Stirling 
by M Thuau in the afternoon of the same day, and was received 
by the deceased at the Bridge of Allan on Sunday morning. 

Here is the letter — ^'Why, my beloved, did you not come to 
me? Oh, my beloved, are you ill? Come to me Sweet one, 

I waited and waited for you, but you came not. I shall wait 
again to-morrow night — same hour and arrangement. Oh, 
come, sweet love, my own dear love of a sweetheart. Come, 
beloved, and clasp me to your heart; come, and we shall be 
happy. A kiss, fond love. Adieu, with tender embraces. Ever 
believe me to be your own ever dear, fond Mini.” When was 
it that she waited and waited”? It was upon Thursday even- 
ing — that was the tryst. The letter to Miss Perry proves 
conclusively that it was on the Thursday she waited, expecting 
him to come in answer to her previous invitation. When, then, 
do you think it was likely that she should write her next 
summons? I should think that, in all human probability, it 
was on the following evening — that is, on Friday. She almost 
always wrote her letters in the evening, and I think I am 
not going too far when I say, that when she did not write them 
in the evening she almost always put the hour to them at which 
they were written; and when she wrote her letters in the even- 
ing they were invariably posted next morning, and not that 
evening, for very obvious reasons. Now, then, is it not clear 
to you that this letter, this all-important letter, written upon 
the Friday evening, was posted on the Saturday morning, while 
she still believed that he was in Glasgow with Mrs. Jenkins, 
making the appointment for Saturday evening — “ I shall wait 
to-morrow night, same hour and arrangement ? ” It is the very 
same amount of warning that she gave him in the previous letter 
written on Wednesday, and posted on the Thursday morning 
when she made the appointment for Thursday evening. Here, 
in like manner, comes this letter written, as I say, upon the 
Friday evening, and posted upon the Saturday morning— fixing 
a meeting for the Saturday evening The two things square 
exactly ; and it would be against all probability that it should 
be otherwise. She was most anxious to see him; she believed 
him to be in Glasgow; and she entreated him to come to her. 

Oh, but, says my learned friend, they were not in the way of 
meeting on Saturdays— Sunday was a favourite night, but not 
Saturday. Eeally, gentlemen, when my learned friend has put 
in evidence before you somewhere about 100 out of 200 or 300 
letters, that he should then ask you to believe (because there 
is no appearance of a Saturday evening meeting in any of them 
which he has read) that there is no such appearance in any that 
he has not read would be a somewhat unreasonable demand. 
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J)®&n of Biitj Tinliappily for tis theory or conjecture, it is negatived hy 
Faculty letters that he has read, as you will find. In one letter, 
No. 55, October, 1866, she says — “ Write me for Saturday if 
you are to be on Saturday night.” That is, to meet her on 
Saturday night. Again, in letter No. Ill, she says — shall 
not be at home on Saturday, but I shall try, sweet love, to meet 
you, even if it be but for a word ” — alluding to her return from 
some party. Now, these are two examples selected out of the 
very letters that my learned friend himself has used negativing 
the only kind of supposition that he has set of! against what 
I am now advancing. Gentlemen, I think further, with refei'ence 
to the supposed meeting on the Sunday evening, that I am 
entitled to say to you that there is no appearance of tiieir 
ever having met without previous arrangement The very 
existence of that number of references in various parts of the 
correspondence, and at difierent dates, to meetings then made 
or that wore passed — the constant reference to the aid and 
assistance of Christina Haggart, whenever there was anything 
more than a mere meeting at the window required — ail go to 
show that in meetings between these parties there always was 
and always must have been, in order to tlieir being brought 
about at ail, previous arrangement. If indeed, as regards Blytlis- 
wood Square house, the theory of the prosecutor had been 
correct, that the deceased had it in his power at any tiino to 
go to the window in Mams Siroot and call her attention by some 
noisy signal, the case might have been different. But I have 
already shown how constantly she repeated to him her warning 
that he was on no account to make the slightest knocking or 
noise of any kind— that when she wanted to see him she would 
watch for him and tell him when to come. But a signal at the 
window was to be avoided of all things, because it was sure 
to lead to discovery. Therefore, without previous arrangement 
it does not appear to me to be possible for these parties to have 
met on the occasion the prosecutor says they did. 

And now, let us see what the condition of Blythswood Square 
house and its inmates was upon this all-important Sunday, the 
22nd March. If I am right in my reading of the letters, she 
expected him on Saturday evening, and she waited for him then 
— waited most impatiently; waited and waited as sho liad upon 
the Thursday, but he came not. On the Sunday evening she 
did not expect him — ^why should she? When he did not come 
on the Thursday evening she did not expect him, and he did not 
come on the Friday evening — ^when he did not come on the 
Saturday evening, why should she expect him on the following 
evening? Having broken his appointment of the Thursday, he 
did not understand he could procure an interview on the B>iday. 
Having broken it on the Saturday, why should he expect that 
the meeting was transferred to the following evening? Well^ 
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then, that is the state in which, her expectations were on that Benj* of 
occasion, and her conduct precisely squares with these expecta- 
tions. She is at home in the family, with her father, mother, 
brother, and sisters. They are all at prayers, together at lunc 
o’clock. The servants come up to attend prayers along with 
the family. Duncan Mackenzie, the suitor of Christina Baggart, 
remains below while the family are at worship. The servants 
afterwards go downstairs after prayers, and go to bed as usual — - 
one after the other, first the boy, then Christina Laggart, and 
lastly the cook, who gets to bed about eleven o’clocl:. The 
family then retire to rest, and the prisoner with her youngest 
sister descends from the dining-room to her bedroom between 
half-past ten and eleven They take half an hour to undres>s; 
they both get into bod about the same time; the prisoner 
apparently is undressed as usual; goes to bed vvit!i her sister; 
and, so far as human knowdedge or evidence can go, that house 
is undisturbed and unapproached till the prisoner is lyinir in ilic 
morning, side by side with her sister, as she had fallen asleep 
at night. Do you think it possible tliat, if there had been a 
meeting between these two parties, no shred oC evidence of that 
meeting would have been forthcoming? The watchman was on 
iiis beat, and he knew L’Angelier well, and he saw nothing. As 
you must be aware, this is a very quiet part of the town ; it is 
not a bustling thoroughfare, but a quiet west-end square of 
dwellings, about which the appearance of a stronger at a late 
hour on a Sunday evening would attract attention. The pohcf^- 
man, whoso special charge was, on such an eve-iiing, and in suck 
circumstances, to see every one ]>assiiig there (and there is 
no charge against him of not having been upon Ins beat, and 
nothing in the least to detract from his evidence), sees nothing. 

Neither within the house, nor without the house, is there the 
slightest vestige of ground for suspecting that that irieeting 
of which they had boon disappointed on Saturday took place 
on the Sunday, 

But now let me turn to L’Angelier. It is said that he came 
from the Bridge of Allan in answer to the invitation sent him 
by the prisoner in the course of Saturday I don’t think tiiat 
is altogether a reasonable presumption. But even if you assume 
it, it won’t advance the prosecutor’s case one stop. But. 1 
say it is not a reasonable presumption. I say it for this reason, 
because to say that he came into Grlasgow on a Sunday, at such 
great inconvenience, to keep an appoiniment whicli was already 
past, is to suppose him to contradict on Sunday what he did, 
or rather omitted to do, on Friday under precisely similar 
circumstances. If he had wanted to have a meeting on an 
evening subsequent to that for which it was appointed, he could 
have been in on Friday, and the circumstances were the same. 

4nd yet on Sunday, when there was far less facility lor putting 
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Deanofii-is purpose into execution, wlien ho required to walk a oon- 
Facnlty gi(ieraMe part of the way, instead of going by rail, as he could 
have done on Friday, he is represented as having done this on 
purpose to keep a meeting which had been appointed for the 
previous night. I say that is not a reasonable supposition. 
We do not know what other letters he received at the Bridge of 
Allan on Sunday morning There is no evidence of that. The 
prosecutor might have given it, but he has failed to do so. 
Then there is surely a great deal of mystery attending the 
prosecution of this journey from the Bridge of Allan to Glasgow 
on that Sunday, But before I go into that, let me remind 
you, with reference to the correspondence between him and 
M. Thuau as to the forwarding of his letters, that we have this 
in his letter of the 16th March, 1857. He says — I have 
received no letters from Mr. Mitchell; I should like to know 
very much what he wants with me.’’ Now we don’t know 
anything of Mr. Mitchell, and the Crown has not told" us ; but 
apparently L’Angelier was expecting letters from this Mr, 
Mitchell when he was in Edinburgh. Ho was anxious to receive 
them, and anxious to know what Mitchell wanted; and who 
can tell what letters he received at Bridge of Allan on Sunday 
morning 1 Who can tell whether there was not a letter from 
this Mitchell? and, if so, who can tell what it contained? 

However, L’Angelier came to Glasgow, and, as I said before, 
there is a certain degree of mystery, and a very great obscurity 
thrown over this part of the case — I mean the course of his 
journey to Glasgow I refer to this part of the evidence because 
I think everything that bears on the proceedings of L’Angelier 
on Sunday is important to the case. It is most essential that 
everything should he laid before you ; and it is for that reason, 
rather than because I attach any great importance to the thing 
itself, that we brought before you the evidence of the three 
apothecaries to which I am going to refer. But observe, in 
the first place, what the evidence of the Crown is. They call 
the guard of the mail train by which he travelled from Stirling 
to Coatbridge; and that guard says that a gentleman travelled 
with him from Stirling to Coatbridge on a Sunday, and set out 
to walk to Glasgow in company of the witness Boss. Now, 
Boss did not describe the person of L’Angelier, or his conversa- 
tion, or anything about him in such a way that anybody could 
possibly identify him from his description. And Boss was not 
shown the photograph — a very remarkable omission on the 
part of the Crown, and, of course, done for some good reason. 
They did show the photograph to the mail-guard, and the mail- 
guard recognised and identified the deceased man entirely from 
the photograph ; and yet, when we proposed on the part of the 
prisoner, to identify him in the same way, the Crown seemed 
to think that we were relying upon very imperfect moans of iden- 
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tifioation. Why, it was of their own making and suggestion. It Bean of 
was the very medium of identification on which alone they 
relied, only that they relied on the exhibition of that photograph 
to a single witness, and if he was mistaken so was Eoss's evidence 
worthless ; for Eoss told us nothing particular about him, 
except that he walked with a gentleman to Glasgow. But 
there are some things connected with his conversation with 
Eoss, while on the way to Glasgow, that certainly startle on© 
very much. After they had the refreshment at the inn at 
Coatbridge — ^none of the other parties connected with which 
have been called as witnesses to identify or describe L^Angelier — 
after they left that inn, they fell into conversation, and the 
conversation was at first on indifferent matters Among other 
things they spoke of the place from which the supposed 
L’Angelier had come; and what was the account that he gave 
of himself? That he had come from Alloa. It seemed to me 
at first that there might be some misunderstanding or mis- 
statement on the part of the witness in calling Alloa the Bridge 
of Allan, or something of that kind; hut no. Eoss was quit© 
sure about it. He said there was not a word spoken about 
the Bridge of Allan between them. I asked him, did he tell 
him how far it was from Alloa to Stirling, and ho said it was 
eight miles, which is just the distance; while, as wo proved 
to you, the distance between the Bridge of Allan and Stirling 
is only between two and three; and yet it is on this evidence 
that the Crown asks you to believe this was L^Angelier who 
came m with Eoss. It might have been possible for the Crown 
to identify him further. In the course of his conversation with 
Eoss he said that he had come to Stilling the day before or 
on Friday, that he had endeavoured to cash a cheque at the 
bank and had been refused, because they did not know him. 

No attempt has been made to show that L^Angelier did this; 
no attempt to show that he had a cheque with him ; no attempt 
to show that he had occasion to cash a cheque, having no money 
with him. All these things wore open to the Crown to have 
proved. Not one of them have they tried. 

Now, on the other hand, observe the condition in which the 
witnesses for the defence stand in regard to this Sunday. Eoss, 
you know, said that the man never parted with him from the 
time they started till they reached Abercromby Street in the 
Galiowgate; and therefore, if it was L’Angelier who was with 
him he gave him a perfectly false account of ilie place where 
ho had come from, and the distance he had walked ; and then 
his evidence — ‘Rosses evidence — would be in direct conflict with 
that of the witnesses whom I am now about to refer you to. 

If L'Angelier was not with Ross, then there is no difficulty in 
reconciling the evidence, and no difficulty in believing the 
witnesses Adams, Kirk, and Dickson. Adam®, the first witness, 
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B®aB ot spmks to tlie 22nd as the day of a gentleman passing along the 
faculty horn Coatbridge to Glasgow bearing a yery strong likeness 
to L’Angelier. Adams is not so clear about the likeness as the 
others, but he is perfectly clear about the day. And when 
you come to the witness Dickson at Baiilieston, he is clear about 
the likeness, and what he says to the date is this, that it was 
a Sunday in the end of March. Miss Kirk is equally clear 
about the likeness. She is yery strong on that ; and, besides, 
she identified the purse from which he took out his money, 
and which was found on the person of L^Angelier after death. 
And she also states the occasion to be the evening of a Sunday 
at the end of March. Now, gentlemen, I need not tell you 
it could not have been any later Sunday in March, because the 
poor man died the next morning, and it could not be the Sunday 
before that, for he was then in Edinburgh; and, therefore, if 
it was a Sunday in March at all, and above all if it was a 
Sunday in the end of March, it could be no Sunday but the 22nd. 
Now, if these three witnesses are correct in what they stated to 
you, observe these important results. He was ill on the road 
from Coatbridge to Glasgow; he was taking laudanum in the 
apothecaries’ shops as he passed ; and, finally, m Miss Kirk’s 
shop h© purchased, but did not consume in the shop, some 
white powder, of which Miss Kirk could not tell what it was. 
Well, he came to Glasgow, He is seen by Mrs. Jenkins at his 
lodgings on his arrival at about eight o’clock. He remains 
there till nine, and then goes out. He is seen in different 
streets. He calls about half-past nine o’clock on his friend 
M^Alester, who lives some five minutes’ walk from Blythswood 
Square. He calls there, but finds that M^Alester is from home. 
Again I ask, why have we not M^Alester here to tell us what 
he knew about him, or whether he expected him? Could 
M^Alester have told us anything about the Mkohell of the letter? 
Could not M'Alester have explained what was the errand on 
which he had come from the Bridge of Allan? Why do the 
Crown leave all these different things unexplained on this, the 
last and most important day in his history? 

Now, gentlemen, from half-past nine till half-past two o’clock 
— at least five hours — he is absolutely lost sight of ; and I was 
startled at the boldness of the manner in which my learned 
friend the Lord Advocate met this dif&culty. He says it is no 
doubt a matter of conjecture and inference that in the interval 
he was in the presence of the prisoner. Good heavens 1 Infer- 
ence and conjecture 1 A matter of inference and conjecture 
whether, on the night he was poisoned, he was in the presence 
of the person who is charged with his murder 1 I never heard 
such an expression from the mouth of a Crown prosecutor in a 
capital charge before, as indicating or describing a link in the 
chain of the prosecutor’s case. It is absolutely new to me. 
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I have heard it many a time in the mouth of a prisoner’s counsel, D£*ift oi’ 
and I daresay you will hear it many a time in mine yet before 
I have done ; but for the prosecuto-r himself to describe one part 
of his evidence as a piece of conjecture and hypothesis is to 
me an entire and most startling novelty — and yet my learned 
friend could not help it. It was honest and fair that he 
should so express himself if he intended to ask for a verdict 
at all; for he can ask for this verdict on nothing but a set 
of unfounded and incredible suspicions and hypotheses. 

Let us now look at this third charge m the light of pro- 
babilities, since we must descend to conjecture, and let us see 
whether there is anything to aid the conjecture, which the Crown 
has chosen to consider as the most probable one. If you believe 
the evidence of the Crown, L’Angelier suspected the prisoner 
of having tried to poison him before. But then, says my 
kamed friend, his suspicions were lulled. She had become 
more kind to him before he had left the town, and his suspicions 
were lulled But I think my learned friend said in another 
place that he was brooding over it when he was in Edinburgh, 
and spoke of it in a very serious) tone to Mr. and Mrs. Towers 
at Portobelio. That was the 16th of March, after which he 
had nothing to change his mind in the shape of kindness or 
confidence from the prisoner; and, therefore, if he did once 
entertain the suspicion, however unfounded, there was nothing, 
so far as the prisoner was concerned, to remove it from his mind 
anterior to the evening of Sunday, the 22nd of March. A man 
whoso suspicions are excited against a particular person is 
not very likely to take poison at that person’s hand. I am 
merely uttering a veiy commonplace observation when I say 
this — but the circumstance of its being a commonplace observa- 
tion makes it all the stronger here — it is a thing so plain and 
obvious on the face of it, that nobody can fail to see it; and 
yet what are we ashred to believe that he did that night? We 
are asked to believe that he took from her hand a poisoned 
cup in which there lurked such a quantity of arsenic as was 
sufficient to leave in his stomach after his death 88 grains — 
such a dose, indicating the administration of at least double — ^ 
ay, I think, as Dr. Chrisiison said, indicating the administration 
of at least half an ounce — 24:0 grains — land this he took that 
evening from the hand of the prisoner, with all his previous 
suspicion that she was practising on his life. It is a dose 
which, as far as experience goes, never was successfully 
administered by a murderer. Thore is not a case on record 
in which it has ever been shown that a person administering 
poison to another ever succeeded in persuading him to swallow 
TOch a quantity. There is the greatest improbability of such 
i thing being ever demo ; it is a most difficult thing to conceive 
n vAiole in which it could be given. Yet with all these extra- 
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Dean of ordinary circumstances attending the character and quantity 
Faculty gentleman swallowed it, having had his 

suspicions previously excited that the prisoner was practising 
on his life. Nay, more, even supposing he did swallow all this 
arsenic in a cup of cocoa, as is suggested, it is at least next to 
impossible, that with all the gritty undissolved powder passing 
over his throat, he should not become aware that he had 
swallowed something unusual. And yet, instead of immediately 
seeking medical aid, or communicating his alarm or his sus- 
picions to anybody, he staggers home in great pain ; and through 
the long dreary hours of that fatal morning, amidst all his 
frightful sufferings, neither to the landlady nor to the doctor 
does he ever suggest that he may have been poisoned or breathes 
a suspicion against her whom he had previously suspected of 
an attempt to poison him. 

But, gentlemen, here comes again another point in which the 
evidence for the Crown is very defective, to say the least of it. 
They knew very well when they were examining and analysing 
the contents of this poor man’s stomach, and the condition of 
his intestines generally, what was the arsenic that the prisoner 
had bought. They knew perfectly well, from her own candid 
statement, disclosed the moment she was asked, that the arsenic 
that she bought was got partly at Murdoch’s and partly at 
Currie’s. Murdoch’s arsenic was mixed with soot, Currie’s 
arsenic was mixed with waste indigo. If that arsenic had been 
swallowed by the deceased, the colouring matter could have 
been detected in the stomach I confess I did not expect to 
have it so clearly proved, when the witnesses for the Crown 
were originally in the box ; but you recollect wEat Dr. Penny 
said when he was recalled by my learned friend on the other 
side, and I think a more clear or precise piece of evidence I 
never listened to. He said he tried the experiment with 
animals. He gave one dog a dose of Murdoch's arsenic, and 
found the soot in its stomach after its death, notwithstanding 
constant vomiting. He gave another dog Currie’s arsenic ; and, 
said Professor Penny, after the dog had vomited, and died, I 
found particles that might correspond with the colouring matter 
in Currie’s arsenic.” But I asked him whether they did pre- 
cisely correspond, and he said yes. Now, gentlemen, there was 
one means of connecting the prisoner with this poison which 
was found in the stomach of L’Angelier — and a very obvious 
means. It may be very well for Professor Penny and Professor 
Christison to say now that their attention was not directed 
to this matter. Whose fault is that? The Crown, with the 
full knowledge of what was the arsenic which the prisoner had 
in her possession, could have directed their attention to it; 
they must have seen the importance of the inquiry, or, if they 
did not see that, they must suffer for their omission. Plainly, 
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tlaero can bo no fault on the part of the prisoner, for, observe, Dean of 
she had no means of being present, or of being represented, 
at these 'post-mortem examinations or chemical analyses. The 
whole thing was in the hands of the authorities. They kept 
them to themselves — ^they dealt with them secretly — and they 
present to you this lame and impotent conclusion. 

Such is the state of the evidence on this third and last 
charge upon the 22nd of March; and I do venture to submit 
to you that if the case for the Crown is a failure, as it unques- 
tionably is upon the first and second charges, it is a far more 
signal and radical failure as regards the third. The one fact 
which is absolutely indispensable to bring guilt home to the 
prisoner remains not only not proved — I mean the act of 
administration — but the whole evidence connected with the pro- 
ceedings of that day seems to me to go to negative such an 
assumption 

I might stop there, for nothing could be more fallacious than 
the suggestion which was mad© to you by the Lord Advocate, 
that it was necessary for the prisoner to explain hQw the deceased 
came by his death. I have no such duty imposed upon me. His 
lordship will tell you that a defender in this Court has no 
further duty than to repel the charge and to stand upon the 
defensive, and to maintain that the case of the prosecutor 
is not proved No man probably will or can ever tell — 
certainly at the present moment I believe no man on earth can 
tell — how L'Angelier met his death. Nor am I under the 
slightest obligation oven to suggest to you a possible mode in 
which that death may have been I wrought about without the 
intervention of the prisoner. Yet it is but fair that, when we 
are dealing with so many matters of mere conjecture and 
suspicion on the part of the Crown, we should for a moment 
consider w'hether that supposition upon which the charge is 
founded is in itself preferable, in respect to its higlier pro- 
bability, to other suppositions that may be very fairly made. 

The character of this man — his origin, his previous history, the 
nature of his conversation, the numerous occasions upon which 
he spoke of suicide — naturally suggest that as one mode by 
which ho may have departed this life. I say, gentlemen — under- 
stand me — that I am not undertaking to prove that he died 
by his own hand. If I were doing anything so rash I should 
be imitating the rashness of the prosecutor — but I should not 
be stepping a hair's-breadth further out of the beaten track of 
evidence and proof and demonstration. For I think there is 
much more to be said for suicide than for the prisoners guilt. 

But I entreat you again to remember that that is no necessary 
part of my defence. But, of course, I should have been using 
you very ill — I should have been doing less than my duty to the 
prisoner — if I had not brought before you the whole of that 
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Beau of evidence wliioli suggests the extreme probability of the deceased 
Faculty dying by his own hand at one time or another. From the very 
first time at which we see him, even as a lad, in -the year 1843, 
he talks in a manner to impress people with the notion that 
he has no moral principle to guide him. He speaks over and 
over again in Edinburgh, Dundee, and elsewhere of suicide — 
ay, and the prisoner’s letters show that he had made the same 
threat to her, that he would put himself out of existence. The 
passages were read to you, and I need not now repeat them. 
And is it half as violent a supposition as the supposition of this 
foul murder, that upon this evening — the 22nd of March — in a 
fit of that kind of madness which he himself described came 
over him when he met with a disappointment — ^finding, it may 
be, that he could not procure access to an interview which he 
desired — assuming that he came to Glasgow for the purpose — 
assuming, even, that he mistook the evening of the meeting, 
and expected to see her on the Sunday — can anything be more 
probable than that in such a case, in the excited state in which he 
then was, he should have committed the rash act which put 
an end to his existence ^ I can see no great improbability in 
that. It is said, no doubt, that his deathbed scene is incon- 
sistent with the supposition of his having taken poison for the 
purpose of self-destruction, because he willingly received the 
services of Dr. Steven. What is the evidence as to this? He 
refused most of the remedies suggested. He rejected the blister 
as useless. And he also rejected laudanum, and assigned a false 
reason for doing so. And, finally, he told his landlady after 
Dr. Steven’s departure — ^^The doctor does not know how ill I 
am,” which seems to indicate his own knowledge of a cause for 
his illness, which was unknown to others. But even supposing 
that he had taken the treatment of the medical man with more 
appearance of a reliance on its eflfiLcacy, this would not be at 
all inconsistent with suicide. The cases mentioned by Dr. 
Paterson, and the still more remarkable case of which Dr. 
Lawrie gave so interesting an account, establish as matter of 
medical experience that persons who take arsenic for the purpose 
of self-destruction may and do conceal the fact during the 
intense sufferings which precede death, and submit to medical 
treatment as if they expected and hoped that it might save 
their lives. This is the fair result of experience. But what 
experience is there -to support the wild hypothesis that one 
who has drunk poison in such quantities as to ensure detection, 
and that poison administered by a suspected hand, should yet die 
after hours of bodily torture without suggesting poison as the 
cause, or hinting a suspicion against the administrator of the 
dose? 

But whether he met his death by suicide, or whether he met 
his death by accident, or in what way soever he met his death, 
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the question for yon is — Is this murder proved I Yon are not 
bound to account for his death — ^you are not in the least degree 
bound to account for his death. The question you have got to 
try is — ^Whether the poison was administered by the hands of 
the prisoner? I have shown you from the indictment that 
that is the fact which you are asked to affirm. I pray you to 
remember that you are asked to affirm that on your oaths— 
to affirm on your oaths as a fact that the arsenic which was 
found in that man’s stomach was piesented to him by the 
hands of the prisoner. 

Gentlemen, I have spoken of the improbabilities which belong 
to this story — to this charge. But surely you cannot have 
omitted to observe how very unnatural and extraordinary a 
crime it is to impute to a person in the prisoner’s situation. 
I stated to you before, and I state to you again, as a piece of 
undoubted experience, that no one sinks to such a depth of 
depravity all at once. And now I ask you to remember at what 
period we left this correspondence. At a period when she 
desired to break off with L’Angelier no doubt — at a period 
when she desired to obtain possession of her letters. The return 
of them was refused. I am most unwilling to intersperse my 
address with severe remarks upon the chai'actor of a man who 
is now no more. But picture to yourselves the moral tem- 
perament — ^paint the feelings of a human lieing who, having 
received such lettersi from a girl as you have heard read in 
this Court, would even preserve them. lie must have been 
dead to all feelings of humanity or h© would never have 
refrained from burning those letters. But he not only preserves 
them, h© retains them as an engine of power and oppression in 
his hands. He keeps them that he may carry out his cold- 
blooded original design not merely of possessing himself of her 
person, but of raising himself in the social scale by a marriage 
with her. It was his object from the first, and tlmt object h© 
pursues constantly, unflinchingly, to the end. He will expo#© 
her to her friends and to the world— ho will drive her to 
destruction, or to suicide itself, rather than let her out of his 
power. It may be said that I am only describing the grmt 
provocation which she received, and therefore enhancing the 
probability of her taking this fearful mode of extricating herself 
from her embarrassment. I don’t fear that, gentlemen. I want 
you to look now at the picture which I have under her own hand 
of her state of mind at this time— not for the purpose of 
palliating her oonduct— not for the purpose of vindicating her 
against the charge either of unchastenoss, or inconstancy, or 
of impropriety as regards Mr. Minnoch, but for the purpose of 
showing you in what frame of mind that poor girl was at the 
time — the very time at which she is said to have conceived and 
contrived this foul murder* There are two or three lettere, but 
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®eai 3 of I select one for tke purpose of illustrating what I now say. It 
Faeulty jjg written on the 10th February, and it is written after she has 
asked for the return of her letters and been refused : — “ Tuesday 
eTening, 12 o’clock. Emile, I have this night received your 
note. Oh, it is kind of you to write me. Emile, no one can 
know the intense agony of mind I have suffered last night 
and to-day. Emile, nay father’s wrath would kill me; you little 
know his temper. Emile, for the love you one© had for me do 
not denounce me to my P, Emile, if he should read my letters to 
you, he will put me from him, he will hate me as a guilty 
wretch. I loved you, and wrote to you m my first ardent love ; 
it was with my deepest love I loved you It was for your love 
I adored you. I put on paper what I should not. I was free, 
because I loved you with my heart. If he or any other one saw 
those fond letters to you what would not be said of me? On 
my bended knees I write you and ask you, as you hope for 
mercy at the Judgment Day, do no-t inform on me ; do not make 
me a public shame. Emile, my life has been one of bitter dis- 
appointment You and you only can make the rest of my life 
peaceful My own conscience will be a punishment that I shall 
carry to my grave I have deceived the best of men. You 
may forgive me, but God never will — ^for God’s love forgive me — 
and betray me not — for the love you once had to me do not 
bring down my father’s wrath on me It will kill my mother 
(who is not well). It will for ever cause me bitter unhappiness. 
I am humble before you and crave your mercy. You can give me 
forgiveness — and you, oh, you only, can make me happy for 
the rest of my life. I would not ask you to love me — or ever 
make me your wife. I am too guilty for that. I have deceived 
and told you too many falsehoods for you ever to respect me. 
But, oh, will you not keep my secret from the world? Oh, will 
you not, for Christ’s sake, denounce me. I shall be undone I 
shall he ruined. Who would trust me? Shame would be my 
lot ; despise me, hate me, but make me not the public scandal — 
forget me for ever — ^blot out all remembrance of me. I have 
you ill. I did love you, and it was my soul’s ambition 
to be your wife I asked you to tell me my faults. You did 
so, and it made me cool towards you gradually. When you 
have found fault with me I have cooled; it was not love for 
another, for there is no one I love. My love has all been given 
to you. My heart is empty, cold — I am unloved. I am despised. 
I told you I had ceased to love you; it was true. I did not 
love as I did; but, oh, till within the time of our coming to 
town I loved you fondly. I longed to be your wife. I had 
fixed February. I longed for it. The time I could not leave my 
father’s house I grew discontented, then I ceased to love you. 
Oh, Emile, this is indeed the true statement. Now, you can 
know my state of mind. Emile, I have suffered much for you. 
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I lost imich of my father’s confidence since that September. Dean of 
And my mother has never been the same to me. No, she faculty 
has never given me the same kind look For the sake of my 
mother — her who gave me life — spare me from shame Oh, 

Emile, will yon, in God’s name, hear my prayer. I ask God 
to forgive me. I have prayed that He might put in your heart 
yet to spare me from shame. Never, never while I live can I be 
happy. No, no, I shall always have the thought I deceived you. 

I am guilty; it will be a punishment I shall bear till the 
day of my death. I am humbled thus to crave your pardon. 

But I care not. While I have breath I shall ever think of 

you as my best friend if you will only keep this between 

ourselves. I blush to ask you. Yet, Emile, will you not grant 
me this, my last favour 1 If you wnll never reveal what huvs 
passed. Oh, for God’s sake, for the love of heaven, hear me; 

I grow mad. I have been ill, very ill, all day. I have had whafc 
has given me a false spirit. I had resort to what I should not 
have talmri ; but my brain is on fire. T feel as if death would 

indeed be sweet. Denounce me not. Enule, Emile, think of 

our once happy days. Pardon me if you can; pray for me as 
the most wretched, guilty, miserable creature on the earth. I 
could stand anything but my father’s hot displeasure. Emile, 
you will not cause me death. If he is to get your loiters I cannot 
see him any more And my poor mother, 1 will never more 
kiss her — it would be a shame to them all. Emile, will you not 
spare me this? Hate me, despise me, hut do not expose me. I 
cannot write more. I am too ill to-night. — P,S . — I cannot 
get to the back stair I never could see the to it. f 

will take you within the door. The area gate will be open. 

I shall see you from my window, 12 o’clock. I will wait till 
1 o’C.” 

Is that the state of mind of a murderess, or can any one 
affect that frame of mind? Will you for one moment listen 
to the suggestion that the letter covers a piece of deceit! 

No 1 The finest actress that ever lived could not have written 
that letter unless she had felt it. And is that the condition in 
which a woman goes about to compass the death of him whom 
she has loved? Is shame for past sin — ^Ijurning shame^ — the 
dread of exposure— wl» at leads a woman not to advance another 
step on the road to destruction, but to plunge at once into the 
deepest depths of human wickedness? The thing is preposter- 
ously incredible; and yet it is because of her despair, as my 
learned friend called it, exhibited in that and similar letters, 
that he says she had a motive to commit this murder. A 
motive ! What motive! A motive to destroy L’Angolier? What 
does that mean? It may mean, in a certain improper sense 
of the term, that it would have been an advantage to her that 
he should cease to live. That cannot be a motive, else how 
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few of us are tliere that live who have not a motive to murder 
some on© or other of our fellow-creatures. If some advantage, 
resulting from the death of another, be a motive to the com- 
mission of a murder, a man’s eldest son must always have a 
motive to murder him that he may succeed to his estate ; and 
I suppose the youngest officer in any regiment of Her Majesty's 
line has a motive to murder all the officers in his regiment — 
the younger he is the further he has to ascend the scale — the 
more murders he has a motive to commit. Away with such non- 
sense. A motive to commit a crime must be something a great 
deal more than the mere fact that the result of that crime might 
be advantageous to the person committing it. You must see 
the motive in action — ^you must see it influencing the conduct 
before you can deal with it as a motive; for then, and then 
only, is it a motive in the proper sense of the term — that is to 
say, it IS moving to the perpetration of the deed But, gentle- 
men, even in this most improper and illegitimate sense of the 
term, let me ask you what possible motive there could be — I 
mean, what possible advantage could she expect from L’Angelier 
ceasing to live, so long as the letters remained? Without the 
return of his letters she gained nothing Her object — her 
greatest desire — that for which she was yearning with her whole 
soul, was to avoid the exposure of her shame But the death 
of L’Angelier, with these letters m his possession, instead 
of ensuring that object, would have been perfectly certain to 
lead to the immediate exposure of everything that had passed 
between them. Shall I be told that she did not foresee that! 
I think my learned friend has been giving the prisoner too 
much credit for talent in the course of his observations upon her 
conduct. But I should conceive her to be infinitely stupid if 
she could not foresee that the death of L’Angelier, with these 
documents in his possession, was the true and best means of 
frustrating the then great object of her life. 

So much for the motive. And if there is no assignable or 
intelligible motive in any sense of the word, see what another 
startling defect that is in the case for the prosecution. Shall 
I be told that the motive might be revenge? Listen to the 
letter which I have just read. Tell me if it is possible that, 
in the same breast with these sentiments, there could lurk 
one feeling of revenge? No; the condition of mind in which 
that poor girl was throughout the months of February and 
March is entirely inconsistent with any of the hypotheses that 
have been made on the other side — utterly incredible in connec- 
tion with the perpetration of such a crime as is here laid 
to her charge. It is of importance, too, that we should keep 
in mind the way in which her spirit was thus broken and bowed 
down with the expectation of an exposure of her unchastity ; for, 
when the death of L’Angelier was made known to her, can you 
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for a single moment doubt that her apprehensions were keenly ^1 
awakened — that she foresaw what must be the consequences of Faeultf 
that event; and, dreading to meet her father or her mother — 
feeling that, in the condition of the family, it was impossible 
she could remain among them — she left her father’s house on 
the Thursday morning ? I really don’t know whether my 
learned friend meant seriously to say that this was an abscond- 
ing from justice from a consciousness of guilt? An absconding 
from justice by going to her father’s house at Row ! Oh, he 
said, all we know is, that she left Glasgow early in the morning, 
and that she was found at three in the afternoon on board a 
steam-packet going from Greenock to Helensburgh; the interval 
is unaccounted for. If my learned friend were only half as 
ingenious on behalf of the prisoner as he is in supporting the 
prosecution, he could have very little difficulty in knowing that 
one who starts by water to Helensburgh in the morning may 
be easily overtaken by others travelling by railway to Greenock 
m the afternoon. She was on board a steam-packet, but its 
destination was no further than Helensburgh and its neighbour- 
hood. And that he calls absconding from justice. Gentlemen, it 
is no fleeing from justice, but it is fleeing from that which she 
could as little bear — the wrath of her father and the averted 
countenance of her mother. 

But she came back again without the slightest hesitation; 
and upon the Monday morning there occurred a scene as 
remarkable m the history of criminal jurisprudence as anything 
I ever heard of, by which that broken spirit was altogether 
chan fired. The moment she was met by a charge of being impli- 
cated in causing the death of L’Angelier, she at once assumed the 
courage of a heroine. She was bowed down and she fled, while 
the true charge of her own unchastity and shame was all that 
was brought against her. But she stood erect, and proudly con- 
scious of her innocence, when she was met with this astounding 
and monstrous charge of murder. You heard the account that 
M, de Mean gave of the interview that he had with her, in her 
father’s house, on tbe Monday. That was a most striking 
statement, given with a degree of minute and accurate truth- 
fulness that could not be surpassed. And what was the import 
of that conversation? He advised her as a friend^ — and that 
was the vepr best advice that any friend could have given her — 
if L’Angelier was with her on that Sunday night, for God's 
sake not to deny it. And why? Because, said M, de Mean, 
it is certain to be proved. A servant, a policeman, a casual 
passenger, is certain to know the fact, and if you falsely deny 
his having met you that evening, what a fact that will be 
against you I Gentlemen, the advice was not only good, but most 
irresistible in the circumstances if that meeting had taken place. 

But what was her answer? To five or nix suggestions she 
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Dean of gave tlie same constant answer, and at lengtlh. she said — I 
Faculty to you, M. de Mean, I have not seen L’Angelier for three 

weeks.” Is this not proved to be true? If it is true that she did 
not see him on the 22nd March, then she did not see him at 
all for three weeks. M. de Mean was in doubt whether she 
said three weeks or six weeks, either of which would have been 
practically quite true. Immediately afterwards she was brought 
before the magistrate and interrogated on the circumstances 
implicating her in the suspicion which had come upon her. 
What does she say? She tells the truth again with a degree of 
candour and openness which very much surprised the magistrate, 
and which you too must be struck with. Listen to the words 
of her declaration; for though these must lose much of their 
effect from the want of being listened to as spoken by her, I 
must ask you to look at two or three particular passages there 
stated which it is of the utmost importance that you should 
mark — 

I learned a, bout his death on the afternoon of Monday, the 
23rd March current, from mamma, to whom it had been men- 
tioned by a lady named Miss Perry, a friend of M. L’Angelier. 
I had not seen M. L’Angelier for about three weeks before his 
death ; and the last time I saw him was on a night about half- 
past ten o’clock. He was in the habit of writing notes to me, 
and I was in the habit of replying to him by notes. The last 
note I wrote to him was on the Friday before his death, viz., 
Friday, the 20th March current. I now see and identify that 
note and the relative envelope, and they are each marked No. 
1, In consequence of that note I expected him to visit me on 
Saturday night, the 21st current, at my bedroom window in the 
same way as fo-rmerly mentioned; but he did not come, and 
sent no notice. There was no» tapping at my window on said 
Saturday night, or on the following night, being Sunday. I 
went to bed on Sunday night about eleven o’clock, and remained 
in bed till the usual time of getting up next morning, being eight 
or nine o’clock. In the course of my meetings with M 
L’Angelier he and I had arranged to» get married, and we had 
at one time proposed September last as the time the marriage 
was to take place, and subsequently the present month of 
March was spoken of. It was proposed that we should reside 
in furnished lodgings, but we had not made any definite arrange- 
ment as to time or otherwise. He was very unwell for some 
time, and had gone to the Bridge of Allan for his health ; and 
he complained of sickness, but I have no idea what was the 
cause of it.^’ 

My learned friend, the Lord Advocate, said that this showed 
that she knew he had gone to the Bridge of Allan. Certainly 
it showed she knew it then, for she had been told it by M* de 
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Mean. But it does not show — it does not in the least degree D©an of 
tend to show — against the real evidence of her own letter, 
which was addressed to Mrs. Jenkins’s — ^that she knew at the 
time. She says — 

I remember giving him some cocoa from my window one 
night some time ago, but I cannot specify the time particularly. 

He took the cup in his hand and barely tasted the contents, and 
I gave him no bread to it. I was taking some cocoa myself 
at the time, and had prepared it myself. It was between ten 
and eleven p.m. when I gave it to him. I am now shown a 
note or letter and envelope, which are marked respectively No. 

2, and I recognise them as the note and envelope which I wrote 
to M. L^Angelier and sent to the post. Asi I had attributed his 
sickness to want of food, I proposed, as stated in the note, to 
give him a loaf of bread ; but I said that merely in a joke, and, 
in point of fact, I never gave him any bread.” 

And it is perfectly plain from her letters that it was merely a 
Joke. have bought arsenic on various occasions.” No 

hesitation about the buying of the arsenic — 

The last I bought was a sixpence worth, which I bought in 
Currie, the apothecary’si in Sauchiehall Street ; and, prior to 
that, I bought other two quantities of arsenic, for which I paid 
sixpence each — one of these in Currie’s, and the other in Mur- 
doch, the apothecary’s shop in Sauchiehall Street.” 

And then she goes on to specify the use she intended to make 
of it, and did actually make of it, after she got it She is also 
asked about who* wasi present when she purchased the arsenic ; 
and she states this with perfect precision and accuracy, as has 
boon proved, and she says that she entered her name in the 
book when she was asked to do it ; and gives a particular account 
of everything that took place when she made those purchases, so 
far as she recollected — all which is precisely in accordance with 
the evidence now before us. Then, she admits her engagement 
with Mr. Minnoch, and makes various other statements, with 
regard to which ray learned friend was not able to say that any 
one has been contradicted by the evidence. 

Such openness and candour of statement, under such circum- 
stances^ — ^first to M. de Mean, a friend, and next the magis- 
trate interrogating her on the charge, and who had, as was 
his duty, informed her that whatever she said might be used 
to her prejudice, but could not possibly be used to her advantage 
-—I leave to speak for themselves. 

But I have now to request your attention to one particular 
point in connection with this declaration — the different purchases 
of arsenic. With regard to the purchase from Murdoch I shall 
not trouble you with any further observations after what I have 
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Bean of already said on this subject; but the occasion o-f the second pur- 
F«iilty chase is too remarkable to be passed over without some further 
observations. It was made on the 6th of March, the day the 
prisoner went to the Bridge of Allan For what purpose — for 
what murderous purpose could that purchase have been made^ 
She had been doing everything in her power, as you see from 
one of her letters, to dissuade and prevent the deceased from 
going to the Bridge of Allan at the same time as herself, and 
she had succeeded in persuading him to abstain from going ; and 
yet, v/hen going away to the Bridge of Allan, she buys this 
arsenic — ^when going away from the supposed object of her 
murderous attack — when therefore she could have no possible 
use for it. She carries it with her, it is to be 

presumed — it could not have been bought for the pur- 
pose of leaving behind her — she carries it with her, and 
my learned friend says that whenever she found, either that she 
had some left over after the administration of a dose, or that 
she had got arsenic which for the time was of no use to her, she 
put it away. And it isi in this way my learned friend accounts 
for none of the arsenic being left or found in her possession. 
But what is this she does on the 6th as connected with what she 
does on the ISth*? She bought arsenic when she was going 
away from the man she wanted to murder, and when she could 
have no opportunity of administering it to him. And then, I 
suppose, we must take it for granted, on the Lord Advocators 
theory, that, finding she could not administer it to him, she 
threw it away. What on earth eould she mean by thatT He 
says — that is his theory — she kept it at the Bridge of Allan in 
case he should come there. Well, then, she kept it down to 
the 17th. Why did she throw it away on the l7th and buy 
more on the 18th? Can anybody explain that? Why did she 
throw away the arsenic when she was coming back from the 
Bridge of Allan to he in the immediate neighbourhood of her 
victim? And why, above all, having thrown it away, did she 
forthwith purchase more the very day after she came back, 
with those circumstances of openness and exposure and observa- 
tion ^ that are perfectly inoonsiisteat with the existence of an 
illegitimate purpose? Why expose herself to the necessity of 
a repeated purchase, when she could get or had got enough at 
once to poison twenty or a hundred men ? Her conduct is utterly 
unintelligible on any such supposition as has been made by the 
prosecutor. 

Let us now look at what was her object at this time in another 
view. She wanted "to away ; she was most anxious 

that he should go to the south of England — to the Isle of Wight 
— ^for ten days. Oh, says my learned friend, her object was to 
marry Mr. Minnoch in the meantime. Why? There was no 
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arrangement up to that time of the day of her marriage with 
Mr. Minnoch. She was going away herself for ten days on a 
casual visit to the Bridge of Allan; and if L’Angelier had 
followed her advice and gone to the south of England for ten 
days, while he would in the meantime have been absent and 
beyond her reach, he would have returned only to find matters 
where they were — ^nothing more definite than in the month of 
January — ^Mr. Minnoch still her suitor, but not her husband. 
Then, again, L^Angelier^s absence could surely be of no advantage 
to her if she wanted to give him poison. All the facts, gentle- 
men, relating to this part of the case go to show this, that she 
had no object but perhaps to get rid of him for the time, to 
keep him from going to the Bridge of Allan, and to get him to 
go elsewhere, out of regard for his health, as expressed in her 
letters. 

But the possession of this arsenic is said to be unaccounted 
for, as far as the prisoner herself is concerned. It might be 
so— it may be so — and yet that would not make a case for the 
prosecution. She says she used it as a cosmetic. This might 
be startling at first sight to many of us here, but after the 
evidence we have heard it will not in the least amaze you. Her 
statement, which has been so far borne out by evidence, was 
that at school she had read of the Styrian peasants using arsenic 
for the strengthening of their wind and the improvement of 
their complexions. No doubt they used it internally and not 
externally as she did; but in the imperfect state of her know- 
ledge that fact is of no significance. HAngelier, too, was well 
aware of the same fact. He stated to more than one witness— 
and if he stated falsely it is only one of a multitude of lies 
proved against him — that he used it himself. It is not 
surprising that if HAngelier knew of this custom that he 
should have communicated it to the prisoner. It is not surpris- 
ing that under these circumstances the prisoner should have 
used the arsenic externally, for an internal use is apparently 
a greater danger, which might have suggested to her to try it 
externally ; and tlaer© is no reason to suppose that, if used exter- 
nally, as the prisoner says she did use it, it would be productive 
of any injurious effects ; so that there is no reason to suspect 
on that ground the truth of the statement that the prisoner 
had made No doubt we have had medical gentlemen coming* 
here and shaking their heads and looking wise, and saying that 
such a use of arsenic would be a dangerous practice. Well, so 
should we all say, that it is both a dangoious and foolish prac- 
tice. But that is not the question. The question is, whether the 
prisoner could actually so use it without injurious effects ; and 
that slie could do so is demonstrated by the experiment of Dr. 
Lawrie, fortified by the opinion of Br, Maolagan. The publica- 
tion in Chamberses Journal, Blackwood’s Maganne, and 
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Johnston’s Chemistry of Common Life/' of information on 
such uses of arsenic had reached not the prisoner alone, but a 
multitude of other ladies, and had incited them to the same 
kind of experiments The two drup:gists — Eoberton and 
Guthrie — spoke to the fact of ladies haying come to theii 
shops seeking arsenic for such purposes on the suggestion of 
these publications. It cannot, therefore, be surprising to you, 
gentlemen, tO' learn that, when the prisoner bought this arsenic, 
she intended to use it, and did afterwards actually use it, for 
this very purpose. 

My learned friend, the Lord Advocate, said that, great as was 
the courage the prisoner displayed when charged with this 
serious crime, such a demeanour was not inconsistent with the 
theory of her guilt. He said that a woman who had the nerve 
to commit the murder would have the nerve calmly to meet the 
accusation. I doubt that very much. Gentlemen, I know of 
no case in which such undaunted courage has been displayed, 
from first to last, hy a young girl, confronted with such a 
charge, where that girl was guilty. But, gentlemen, our 
experience does furnish us with examples of as brave a bearing 
in as young a girl when innocent Do you know the story of 
Eliza Penning? She was a servant girl in the city of London, 
and she was tried on the charge of poisoning her master and 
family by putting arsenic into dumplings. When the charge 
was first made against her she met it with a calm hut indignant 
denial; she maintained the same demeanour and self-possession 
throughout a long trial; and she received sentence of death 
without moving a muscle According to the statement of an 
intelligent bystander, when brought upon the scaffold, she 
seemed serene as an angel, and she died as she had borne herself 
throughout the previous stages of the sad tragedy. It was an 
execution which attracted much attention at the time Opinion 
was much divided as to the propriety of the verdict, and the 
angry disputants wrangled even over the poor girbs grave. 
But time brought the truth to light; the perpetrator of the 
murder confessed it on his deathbed — too late to avoid the 
enacting of a most bloody tragedy. That case, gentlemen, is 
now matter of history It happened at a time beyond the 
recollection of most of those whom I now address ; but it 
remains on record — a flaming beacon to warn us against the 
sunken rocks of presumptuous arrogance and opinionative self- 
reliance, imbedded and hid in the cold and proud heart; it 
teaches us, by terrible example, to avoid confounding suspicion 
with proof, and to reject conjectures and hypotheses when 
they are tendered to us as demonstrations. I fear, gentlemen, 
that this is not a solitary case — either the recollection or the 
reading of any of us may recall other occasions — 

‘ ‘ When, after execution, J udgment hath 
Repented o’er his doom; ” 
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but I pray God that neither you nor I may he implicated in 'the 
guilt of adding another name to that black and bloody catalogue. 

I have thus laid before you, as clearly as I could, what I 
conceive to be all the important branches of this inquiry 
separately, and as calmly and deliberately as I could; and I 
now ask you to bring your Judgment — to bring the whole 
powers with which God has endowed you — to the performance 
of your most solemn duty. I have heard it said that juries 
have nothing to do wuth the consequences of their verdicts, 
and that all questions of evidence must be weighed in the same 
scale, whether the crime he a capital one or merely penal in a 
lower degree. I cannot agree to that proposition. I cannot too 
indignantly repudiate such a doctrine. It may suit well enough 
the cramped mind of a legal pedant, or the leaden rules of a 
heartless philosophy; but he who maintains such a doctrine is 
entirely ignorant of what materials a jury is, and ought to be, 
composed. Gentlemen, you are brought here for the perform- 
ance of this great duty, not because you have any particular 
skill in the sifting or weighing of evidence — not because your 
intellects have been highly cultivated for that or similar pur- 
poses — ^not because you are a class or caste set apart for the 
work; but you are here because, as the law expresses it, you 
are indifferent men — because you are like, not because you are 
unlike, other men; not merely because you have clear heads, 
but because you have warm and tender hearts — because you 
have bosoms filled with the same feelings and emotions, and 
because you entertain the same sympathies and sentiments 
as those whose lives, characters, and fortunes arc placed in your 
hands. To rely, therefore, upon your reason only, is nothing 
less than impiously to refuse to call to your aid, in the per- 
formance of a momentous duty, the noblest gifts that God has 
implanted in your breasts. Bring witlx you then to this 
service, I beseech you, not only your clear heads, but your 
warm hearts — ^your fine moral instincts, and your guiding and 
regulating consciences — ^for thus, and thus only, will you satisfy 
the oath which you have taken. To determine guilt or innocence 
by the light of intellect alone is the exclusive prerogative of 
infallibility; and when man^s presumptuous arrogance tempts 
him to usurp the attribute of Omniscience, he only exposes ‘the 
weakness and frailty of his own nature Then, indeed, 

Man, proud man, 

Bressed in a little brief aiibhority, 

Most ignorant of what he’s most assured, 

Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 

As make tlie angels weop.’^ 

Raise not, then, your rash and impotent hands to rend aside 
the veil in which Providence has been pleased to shroud the 
circumstances of this mysterious story. Such an attempt is not 
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©®mii of your proyince, nor tlie province of any human being, 
faoultsr The time may come — ^it certainly will come — perhaps not before 
the Great Day in which the secrets of all hearts shall be 
revealed — and yet it may be that in this world, and during 
our own lifetime, the secret of this extraordinary story may 
be brought to light. It may even be that the true perpetrator 
of this murder, if there was a murder, may be brought before 
the bar of this very Court. I ask you to reflect for a moment 
what the feelings of any of us would then be. It may be our 
lot to sit in judgment on the guilty man. It may be the lot of 
any one of you to be empanelled to try the charge against him. 
Would not your souls recoil with horror from the demand for 
more blood? Would not you be drimi to refuse to discharge 
your duty in condemning the guilty, because you had already 
doomed the innocent to die? I say, therefore, ponder well 
before you permit anything short of the clearest evidence to 
induce or mislead you into giving such an awful verdict as 
is demanded of you. Dare any man hearing me — dare any man 
here or elsewhere say that he has formed a clear opinion against 
the prisoner — ^will any man venture for one moment to make 
that assertion? And yet, if on anything short of clear opinion 
you convict the prisoner, reflect — I beseech you, reflect — ^what 
tihe consequences may be Never did I feel so unwilling to part 
with a jury — ^never did I feel as if I had said so little as I feel 
now after this long address. I cannot explain it to myself, 
except by a strong and overwhelming conviction of what your 
verdict ought to be. I am deeply conscious of a personal 
interest m your verdict, for if there should be any failure of 
justice I could attribute it to no other cause than my own 
inability to conduct the defence; and I feel persuaded that, 
if it were so, the recollection of this day and this prisoner would 
haunt me as a dismal and blighting spectre to the end of life. 
May the Spirit of all Truth guide you to an honest, a just, 
and a true verdict! But no verdict will be either honest, or 
just, or true, unless it at once satisfies the reasonable scruples 
of the severest judgment, and yet leaves undisturbed and 
unvexed the tenderest conscience among you. 

After an interval of about a quarter of an hour the Court 
resumed. 


The Lord Justice-Clerk’s Charge to the Jury. 

The Lord Justicb-Clbrk thereafter proceeded to deliver hi® 
Justlee-Clepk charge to the jury. He said — Gentlemen of the Jury — The con- 
test of evidence and of argument is now closed, and the time has 
now come for deliberation and decision; and to enable you to 
discharge that duty aright and justly, it is necessary that you 
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remember that tb© case is tO' be tried and decided solely on tht |<ord 
evtdence. You are not to give 'the- slightest weight to the 
personal opinion of the guilt of the prisoner, which I regret my 
learned friend the Lord Advocate allowed himself to express. 

Nor are you, on the other hand, to be weighed in the prisoner's 
favour by the more moving and earnest declaration made by 
her counsel of his own conviction of her innocence. I think on 
both sides such expressions of opinion by the counsel ought never 
to be brought before a jury. Neither of them are so good 
judges of the truth as all of you are. Engaged in this case and 
in its preparation, influenced by many considerations and 
many circumstances which are not brought out before you, and 
misled and influenced, as you would plainly see, by the over- 
excitement of such a trial, it is not wonderful that in a case 
of this description the counsel on either side should entertain 
a wrong opinion as to the guilt of the accused, however honest 
and sincere that opinion may be As Lord Campbell said in 
his charge to the jury in Falmer's case — '' Gentlemen — I must 
strongly recommend to you to attend to everything that fell 
from that advocate, so eloquently, so ably, and so impressively. 

You are to judge, however, of the guilt or innocence of the 
piisoner from the evidence, and not from the speeches of the 
counsel, however able or eloquent those speeches may be When 
a counsel tells you that he believes his client to be innocent, 
remember that that is analogous to the mere form by which a 
prisoner pleads ' Not guilty ’ I It goes for nothing more, and 
the most inconvenient consequences must follow from regarding 
it m any other light. 

Gentlemen, in a case of poisoning, which is almost always 
an oflence secretly perpetrated, I may observe at the outset 
that it seldom occurs that anybody lias seen the mixture and 
preparation of the poison, or seen It put into the fluid or sub- 
stance in which it is administered. I bolieve there are only 
two cases in which this was done in this country — one of them 
the case of Palmer, and the other the case of a MrB. 
who was tried for poisoning her husband in the middle of last 
century. Poisoning is a crime which must generally be proved 
by circumstantial evidence ; and it was very fairly and properly 
admitted by the Dean of Faculty that the administration of 
poison may be most satisfactorily proved by circumstantial 
evidence alone. But, on the other hand, great care must be 
taken that the circumstantial evidence is such as to exclude the 
conclusion either of innocence on the one hand, or of an unex- 
plained and mysterious occurrence on the other. It is one 
great misfortune attending the administration of poison that, 
if the party is not immediately detected in some such way as 
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Lord leave no doubt of actual guilt, suspicions arise often most 

J«stiee«Clerk unjustly, and obtain great weight and great hold over the 
public mind, just because it is a crime committed in secret 
The person who last gave the deceased a cup of coffee, or a 
glass of water, or a glass of wine — the person who made the 
last appointment with him — ^is thus exposed to strong and 
apparently welTfounded suspicions, and may be subjected even 
to false and groundless charges. You must, therefore, keep in 
view that, while on the one hand the crime has been perpetrated 
secretly, and no eye has seen the parties at the time, or what 
passed, on the other hand you must not allow positive evidence 
to be supplied by suspicion, and still less admit of loose pre- 
sumptions as coming in room of that. You must be satisfied 
by proper evidence that the parties were together when the 
poison was said to have been administered, satisfied that there 
was the purpose to administer poison upon the occasion referred 
to, that the accused had the poison in her possession, and that 
it was given and administered upon that particular occasion, 
and in the circumstances set forth in the indictment. That 
you may have given weight to the remarks made before you by 
the counsel of the Crown I cannot doubt, but I think it was 
unnecessary to urge personal convictions upon you so solemnly, 
in a case of this kind, for the purpose of getting a verdict of 
guilty. I am quite sure that, if you are compelled to give a 
verdict against the prisoner, you can only be made to do so 
reluctantly by satisfactory evidence. The duty I have to do in 
aiding you, as far as I possibly can, to com© to a decision 
Is very different from what fell to the lot of either counsel. 
I have simply to go over the evidence in detail, in case it may 
not be sufficiently in your recollection, and to make such observa- 
tions as the evidence suggests as proper and fitting for your 
assistance; hut what I want to impress upon your minds is, 
that whatever doubt you may have of the matters set foith in 
her defence, you must have evidence against her, satisfactory 
and convincing to your minds, in which you find no conjectures, 
but only irresistible and just inferences. I wish you to keep 
In view that, although you may not be satisfied with any of the 
theories that had been propounded on behalf of the prisoner — 
though you may not be inclined to adopt the notion either that 
UAngelier was the man taking laudanum twice over in the 
course of the journey to Glasgow, or that he took arsenic 
himself, or believe Miss Smith’s statement of the use for which 
she got arsenic — still, nevertheless, though all these matters 
may fail in her defence, the case for the prosecution may be 
radically defective in evidence. I own there are some things 
which have been introduced into the evidence on the part of 
the prisoner — ^very naturally, perhaps, as it is very right to 
investigate everything regarding this man KAngelier and his 
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journey to Glasgow on 22nd March. — ^which, I think, cannot aid 
the prisoner in any degree. You must judge of that before Justice-Clepk 
you can arrive at the conclusion that on Sunday, the 22nd 
of March, she did actually administer the poison. 

His lordship then entered upon a summary of the evidence 
elicited in the course of the trial, reading to the jury copious 
extracts from his notes. After the evidence of Sheriff Smith and 
his clerk, Gray, who spoke to the prisoner’s declaration having 
been taken down in the regular way, after due warning that 
had been given her of the position in which she stood, came 
the depositions of the most important witness in the whole case, 

Mrs. Jenkins, who kept the lodgings where L’Angelier resided 
in Franklin Place. Her remark, that the deceased’s health was 
good till about January, was important, as showing that his 
health seemed, to a certain extent, to have failed before any 
of the occasions on which the administration of poison was 
alleged to have taken place The indictment charged the 
administration of poison with intent to murder, in so far as on 
the 19th or 20th day of February, 1857, or on one or other 
of the days of that month, oi of January immediately preceding, 
or of March immediately following,” prisoner did wickedly 
and feloniously administer to the deceased a quantity or quan- 
tities of arsenic or other poison, to the prosecutor unknown, 
m cocoa or in coffee” Now, a mere variance as to the precise 
day of the week or month would be of no importance in an 
ordinary case, and whether the 19th or 20th February, or the 
12t]i or 13th, were fixed as the date of the murderous attempt 
would not have been of any moment, or not at least of such 
moment as to make any variance in your decision, if the 
evidence pointed to a different date; but in this case you will 
observe that the Crown takes the date not in the indictment, 
but in the argument and evidence, of the 19th or 20th February 
as the exact day. Now, if it were proved that it could not be 
on that day, hut on an earlier date, then the evidence would 
be at variance with the case which the prosecutor wished to 
establish, because from the whole circumstances of the case, 
from the letters, from the conduct of the parties, and every- 
thing else, he was taking that date as the 19th or 20tii, and 
if the evidence failed to prove it, then what he placed before 
you was not supported by evidence. Now, the landlady, in 
affirming L’Angelier’s first illness to have been eight or ten 
days before the second attack, might be mistaken. But 
that was not enough, whatever suspicion they might have; 
because she was not shaken on that point at all On 
the contrary, other evidence seemed to him to show 
that she was right upon that point. For she could hardly 
have forgotten, considering the illness of the 22nd, whether 
that illness had only been one day or several days before, and 
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whetlier lie had recovered from the effects of his first illness 
Jnstiee-Clerk "before he was seized with the second. When he said recovered ” 
he did not allude to his altered appearance, but to the 
fact of his recovery from actual sickness This was his first 
illness before the 22nd. The evidence of Miss Perry went also 
to prove that the illness was on the 19th; but then they must 
not overlook the remarkable fact that there was no proof 
whatever, not the smallest vestige of proof, that the prisoner 
had arsenic in her possession at that time. It would not do 
to infer from her having arsenic afterwards that she probably 
had arsenic on the first occasion. The purchase of arsenic had 
been sufficiently proved against the prisoner. She admitted it 
when she was examined, and it would be a matter for the jury 
to consider afterwards whether the fact of her purchasing the 
arsenic so openly was a point as much in her favour as was at 
first supposed; for if she had bought arsenic at another part 
of the town, and under a false name, that would only have 
made the case stronger against her. So that the mere open 
purchase of arsenic was, after all, not of much weight. But of 
the possession of any arsenic at the time of the deceased’s 
first illness they had no proof whatever. The use of the arsenic 
in the way she stated afterwards — as a cosmetic — ^was not 
proved. There was one witness, who had been a servant in her 
father’s house, and who two or three years ago had heard her 
say that arsenic was good for the complexion or the health; 
but it was not pretended that any of her family, or any one in 
the house, were aware of her having arsenic before the 19th 
February Then the jury would remember that the contents 
of the stomach vomited in the way the landlady described were 
not examined; and the fact that arsenic produced the illness 
was meiely an inference from the fact that, on the 22nd March 
he did die of arsenic, and that the stuff then vomited was of 
the same character as on that occasion. This was, he thought, 
very loose and unsatisfactory indeed. The charge was the 
administration of arsenic on the 19th February; but the 
prisoner was not proved to have possessed arsenic at that time, 
and the stuff indeed was not proved to have contained any 
arsenious matter. It would not do to go back to the occasion 
of the death and infer from the presence of arsenic then that 
this first illness also arose from the presence of arsenic, and 
not from other causes. As to the large quantity of meat 
ordered by L’ Angel ier, Mrs. Jenkins did not say, nor did he 
so understand her, that the whole of it was meant for con- 
sumption at dinner on the day after his illness. It was 
obviously intended as a supply to be kept in the house. 

Coming to the second illness, his lordship desired the jury 
to observe that it was on the 21st February that the prisoner 
had got the arsenic mixed with soot at Murdoch’s dbop; so 
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that, if the use of that arsenic was not properly accounted for, Lord 
they must suppose she got it for a purpose different from what J^stiee^Clerte 
she described. Little attention need be paid to the story 
about giving it to rats, because, without some such excuse, she 
would not have got it; and, if she wanted it for cosmetic pur- 
poses, it was not likely she would say so. But the fact 
remained that she possessed arsenic on the 21st; and then 
arose the question, did she see the deceased on the Sunday 
before the arsenic was administered ^ Mrs. Jenkins did not 
know he was out of the house on that Sunday; and really 
there seemed a good deal of force in the Deanes observation, 
that the foundation of the prosecutor^s case was somewhat 
shaken 

Coming to the question of the third illness, his lordship 
thought there was ample evidence to show that a letter was 
anxiously expected by L’Angelier just before he went to the 
Bridge of Allan, so anxiously that even after his return to 
Glasgow from Edinburgh, and after leaving instructions with 
Thuau about forwarding his letters, he went back to Edinburgh 
to see if the letter had not gone there before he went to the 
Bridge of Allan; and it was evident that that letter, so eagerly 
looked for, was m some way or other to regulate his motions. 

Well, a letter did come on the Friday, addressed to him at his 
lodgings, and was duly forwarded to him at the Bridge of 
Allan, and on the Sunday night L^Angelier unexpectedly 
returned, and when his landlady expressed surpxdse, answered. 

It was the letter which brought me home.” He looked well, 
and said himself he was much better. As to the statement that 
he had purchased laudanum twice on the road that night, his 
lordship thought the jury would be satisfied that that was a 
mistake. L’Angelier left the house at nine o’clock at night, 
taking his latch-key with him, as he expected to be late. Well, 
he had come back with some object, and he intends going off 
next morning. There is nothing occurring to lead any one to 
imagine that he intended to remain in Glasgow, in the expecta- 
tion of any illness coming on from the symptoms he had during 
the day. The next fact was his coming home ill about half -past 
two in the morning, and his getting worse through the night, 
or morning rather. He told his landlady he thought it was bile, 
and that was important, as showing the absence of any belief 
in his mind tiliat he had received anything from the prisoner 
to hurt him. His landlady’s question, whether he had taken 
anything to disagree with him, would naturally have brought 
to his mind having received anything from the prisoner had 
he been with her, but he alluded to nothing of the kind. It 
was of great importance that the jury should not be led away 
by the notion that it was the deceased who bought the laudanum 
in the two shops on the Coatbridge Koad, for when the doctor 
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•d prescribed laudaiiiira for bis sickness be would have been sure 

stke-Clerk much of that already , it’s 

done me no good, and it may make me worse.” While reading 
the portion of the landlady’s evidence relating to sending for 
the doctor, he said they would judge whether L’Angelier’s 
anxiety for a doctor was like the conduct of a man who had 
taken arsenic to accomplish his own death. His lordship next 
read the evidence relating to the letter found in L’Angelier’s 
vestrpocket in the lodgings, and which had been sent by Thuau 
to the Bridge of Allan, beginning, Wliy, my beloved, did you 
not come to me ^ ” and fixing an appointment for the next night. 
After reading this letter, his lordship said — Now, it is not proved 
that he got any other letter. He got this letter on the Sunday 
morning. He had complained in a letter to Miss Perry on the 
Friday that he had lost an appointment which had been made 
for the Thursday evening owing to not getting the note till 
the Friday And that this man, ardent to see this girl again, 
hoping to get the satisfactory answer which she had promised 
to give to his questions as to forming an engagement with 
Minnoch, should hurry home on the Sunday night, and go 
out from his lodgings in the hope that he would find her wait- 
ing, and that there was the greatest probability of his seeing 
her, was, he thought, the only conclusion they could come to 
upon the matter. L’Angelier goes out apparently as soon as he 
changed his coat, and makes some arrangements about tea or 
something else And it was for the jury to say whether they 
doubted that that letter brought L’Angelier into Glasgow on 
that Sunday night taking the mail train, and walking from 
Coatbridge; but here the proof stopped. 

And, supposing the jury were quite satisfied that the 
letter did bring him into Glasgow, were they in a condition 
to say, with satisfaction to their consciences, that, as an 
inevitable and just result from this, they could find it proved 
that the prisoner and deceased had met that night? That 
was the point in the case. That you may have the strongest 
moral suspicion that they met — that you may believe that he 
was well able, after all this clandestine correspondence, to 
obtain the means of an interview, especially as she had com- 
plained of his not coming on the Thursday, said she would wait 
again to-morrow night, same hour and place, and talked of 
wishing him to clasp her to his bosom — ^that you may suppose 
it likely that, although he failed to keep his appointment on 
Saturday, she would be waiting on the Sunday, which was by 
no means an uncommon evening for their appointment — -all that 
may be very true, and probably you will all think so, but 
remember you are trying this case upon evidence that must 
be satisfactory, complete, and distinct. A jury, said his lord- 
ship, may safely infer certain facts from correspondence. They 
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may OYen safely infer that meetings took place when they Lord 
find these meetings either mutually appointed or arranged for 
hy the parties. But it is for you to say here whether it has 
been proved that L’Angelier was m the house that night. If 
you can hold that that link in the chain is supplied by just 
and satisfactory inference — ^remember I say just and satisfac- 
tory — and it is for you to say whether the inference is satis- 
factory and just, in order to complete the proof — ^if you really 
feel that you have the strongest suspicion that he saw her, 
for really no one need hesitate to say that, as a matter of moral 
opinion, the whole probabilities of the case are in favour of it — 
but if that is all the amount that you can derive from the 
evidence, the link still remains awanting in the chain, the 
catastrophe and the alleged cause of it are not found linked 
together. And therefore you must he satisfied that you can 
here stand and rely upon the firm foundation, I say, of a just 
and sound, and, perhaps T may add, inevitable inference. That 
a jury is entitled often to draw such an inference there is no 
doubt; and it is just because you belong to that class of men 
to whom the Lord Advocate referred, namely, men of common 
sense, capable of exercising your judgment upon a matter 
which is laid before you to consider — it is on that very account 
that you are to put to yourselves the question, Is this a satis- 
factory and just inference i If you find it so, I cannot tell 
you that you are not at liberty to act upon it, because most of 
those matters occurring in life must depend upon circumstantial 
evidence, and upon the inference which a Jury may feel bound 
to draw. But it is an inference of a very serious character — 
it is an inference upon winch the death of this party by the 
hand of the prisoner really must depend. And, then, you will 
take all the other circumstances of the case into consideration, 
and see whether you can from thorn infer that they met. If 
you think they met together that night, and he was seized and 
taken ill, and died of arsenic, the symptoms beginning shortly 
after the time he left her, it will be for you to say whether, 
in that case, there is any doubt as to whose hand administered 
the poison. 

But, then, there is another part of the case to which your 
attention has been directed* There is another circumstance 
spoken to by the policeman and another witness, which I shall 
afterwards bring before you, as to where he was going. Pro- 
ceeding to quote the remainder of the landlady's evidence, his 
lordship noticed particularly the portion referring to his refusal 
to take laudanum, as showing that, whatever might have been 
his former practice, L'Angolier was not, at this period, in 
the habit of taking laudanum, and had a great aversion to 
taking it. On finishing the reading of the landlady's evidence, 
he said — ^This is a very important witness in the case; she 
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Lord speaks to Mb habit and character, to his not taking medicine, 

Justiee-Clepk aversion to laudanum at this period, and to the important 

fact that L’Angelier said ''the letter you sent me brought me 
home,” when she expressed surprise at his early return. She 
was a very intelligent witness, and not inclined to press any- 
thing against the prisoner, or rather showing no desire to make 
out anything wrong m the case, though plainly she had sus- 
pected something wrong (as you cannot but do), from the fact 
of his having twice come home ill after being out at night. 
Then there was the evidence of the baker and the flesher, 
proving the purchase of the articles bought from them; of 
the lady who lived in Edinburgh, and who spoke of him lodging 
in her house ; of the shopkeeper who spoke to seeing him in his 
shop in Edinburgh; and of the woman in Bridge of Allan who 
said that L’Angelier "left the Bridge of Allan after the church 
came out in the afternoon.’^ It was said that he must have 
given a false account to Boss when he said he had walked 
fifteen miles. But he might have walked to Alloa, and then to 
Stirling, and so made out the fifteen miles. Then there was 
the evidence of the postmaster, who spoke to his calling for a 
letter; of the guard of the mail train, who spoke as to a 
foreigner joining the mail train; and of Ross, who stated dis- 
tinctly that his fellow-traveller to Glasgow from Coatbridge 
went into no house or shop on the road Was that a matter 
in which Mr. Ross could possibly be mistaken*? If the man who 
accompanied him had fallen ill, and had gone into a druggist’s 
shop, was that a matter which Ross could possibly have forgot? 
Or could he have forgot that he went into a second druggist’s, 
in order to do which he must have gone off the main road? He 
says he did not, and the evidence given as to going into these 
shops seemed to be merely the recollection that a man with a 
moustache, who resembled the photograph, did enter these 
shops that day. It is not at all probable that the man was 
the same person who accompanied Ross. A few minutes after 
taking a hearty dinner was not a very likely occasion for a man 
pouring laudanum down his throat. 

Alluding next to Mr Stevenson’s evidence, his lordship said 
he intended here to make some remarks on a course of pro- 
cedure which, at an early part of the case, appeared to be more 
material than was actually the case. At first it did look as if 
there was much more confusion about these letters, and that 
the prisoner had greater occasion to complain than it turned 
out she had. But there were serious defects in the mode of 
procedure in regard to these documents. When these letters 
were seized by warrant of the Sheriff, an inventory should have 
been taken by the officer of the Sheriff — the clerk ; not that he 
was to be the custodier of them, so as to prevent the Procurator- 
Fiscal having access to them — quite the reverse — ^but in order 
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really and properly to ascertain what was found. No inventory 

of that kind ever was made up at all. But that they had all Justiee-Clerk 

the letters that were found, he thought, could not be doubted 

in the face of the evidence He did nob at all enter into the 

argument of the Dean of Faculty as to the loss of the letter 

written upon the Thursday night, and posted on the Friday. 

He did not think the Crown was responsible for that at all, and 
the letter was of no great value except as a loss to the Crown, 
because it might have so explained the hour and place of 
meeting on the Thursday night as to suggest how he could 
accomplish his object on the Sunday night But there was 
another great defect, and it was this — ^As soon as things were 
recovered, and brought properly to the office of the Piocurator- 
Fiscal, the letter and the envelope in which it was found ought 
to have been marked by the same numbers at the time. That 
would not have excluded the chance and hazard of DAngelier 
putting a letter in the wrong envelope, but it would have given 
them the certainty that from the time they were taken posses- 
sion of by the Crown the same letters remained in the same 
envelopes in which they were found. He did not allude to this 
matter because the prisoner had sustained any grievance, but 
it might have been otherwise. It was quite obvious that, after 
taking possession of these documents, these officers sat down 
at their leisure — taking a little time one day and a little time 
another — till about a fortnight was lost in this irregular pro- 
cedure. There seemed to be a great want of superintendence 
on the part of the three Sheriffs, as not one of them seemed 
to have superintended the examination of the witnesses, or the 
collection of these documents, which were relied upon by the 
Crown as most material evidence. 

Passing next to the medical testimony, his lordship said he 
did not know if he should go over these long reports and the 
medical testimony. He understood it not to be disputed by the 
counsel for the panel that he died of arsenic. 

Mr. Young — No-t at all. 

The Loed Justioe-Clbek — Then that relieves us from going 
over that part of the case. It is proved by the clearest evidence 
that he died of arsenic; and there is no occasion for discussing 
the question as to the appearance of jaundice if it is proved 
and admitted that the death was caused by arsenic. He referred 
next to the evidence as to the colouring matter, noticing the 
statement made as to the extreme difficulty of taking out the 
colouring matter, although a professional chemist might take 
most of it out by dexterous manipulation. Noticing next the 
medical evidence as to the articles found in HAngelior’s lodgings, 
he directed attention to the fact that none of them could destroy 
life except the aconite, and the quantity of it was too small for 
that purpose. In regard to the evidence as to arsenic being 
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used as a cosmetic by tbe prisoner, in consequence of having 
ostiee-Clerk i;-ead of the Styrian peasants, who, by taking it, became rosy 
and plump in complexion, his lordship remarked that any one 
using arsenic as a cosmetic must have known that it was to 
be taken inwardly, and that the desiied result could only arise 
from its long-continued and persistent use in small quantities. 
He could not imagine that this girl, reading the journals and 
magazines on the subject, could suppose that by laying arsenic 
into a basin and using it all at once by washing in the water, 
she could possibly improve her complexion. And, as to his 
friend Dr. Lawrie's expeiiment about the arsenic used in that 
way not having a bad or irritating effect if washed oS immedi- 
ately, and also the remarks of his friend the Lord Advocate 
telling Dr. Lawrie that he might expect his face wonderfully 
changed, he looked upon all that as absurd. It was quite 
evident that the prisoner could not expect that a single applica- 
tion of arsenic externally in the way mentioned could possibly 
improve the complexion. All that they might consider as an 
extreme idea in this case. As to the question of how large a 
quantity of arsenic might be held in suspension, he directed 
attention to the fact that it was admitted that the thicker tho 
stuff more would remain suspended, and less would be dissolved 
Dr. Penny thought that a large quantity might be kept in 
suspension in such a fluid as cocoa. Then the medical testimony 
showed — and this went again to the question how the arsenic 
could have been given, or how he could have been induced to 
take so much — that m all probability there would be as much 
thrown in vomiting as would remain in the body, which would 
make a very large quantity indeed. Then there was some 
evidence as to the time betwixt the taking of arsenic and the 
appearance of the symptoms of poisoning. They knew very 
well, however, that he went out of his lodgings well, without 
arsenic, about nine o^clock, and that he came home ill about 
half-past two o’clock. It was clear that the illness must have 
intervened, but whether it was half an hour or two hours after 
the arsenic was taken was really immaterial. It was quite clear 
that he did not take it before he left the Bridge of Allan, 
because exercise would have accelerated the action of the poison ; 
and it was therefore certain that he arrived in Glasgow without 
arsenic, and .that he left his lodgings without it, after changing 
his coat. 

Alluding next to the evidence of M. Thuau, his lordship said 
that, though it was obtained through an interpreter, he did not 
think, somehow or other, that they had got it satisfactorily. 
In going over the evidence of M. de Mean, the French Consul, 
in reference to that part of it in which Ixe says — ^‘Sometime 
after L’Angelier had spoken of his relations with Miss Smith, 
I told Mm I 'thought he should go to Mr. Smith and tell him 
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that he was in loTe with his daughter, and that he wanted to Lord 
marry her ” — ^his lordship observed, I don’t think, there is any 
proof at all that the father was ever aware of his daughter’s 
intimacy with L’Angelier, although the mother may have known 
it; and, however painful it might have been, I think it would 
have been a satisfactory thing to have got her father’s state- 
ment, when, I have no doubt, it would have been seen that her 
connection was wholly unknown to him ; for I cannot but 
think that he would have taken stronger measures than the 
poor mother did if he had known of it at all. L’Angelier, how- 
ever, told De Mean that Miss Smith had asked her father’s 
consent several times, and he refused it. De Mean went to 
Mr Smith and told him of L’Angelier’s death Next day, after 
being in Huggins’s office, and hearing “ certain rumours,” he 
called on Miss Smith, mentioned L’Angelier’s death, and told 
her that it was said that he had come from the Bridge of Allan 
the day before his death in consequence of an invitation from 
her Miss Smith told him that she was not aware that 
L’Angelier had been at the Bridge of Allan, and denied that she 
had given him an appointment for Sunday. She said she wrote 
him on the Friday evening, giving him an appointment for the 
following day, Saturday ” This, said his lordship, was a curious 
thing, and contrary to the theory of the Dean of Faculty as to 
the letters, that the first letter was intended for a meeting on 
Friday night, while she told the witness that she had given him 
an appointment for the Saturday. 

Mr. Young — The appointment in the first letter, my lord, was 
for Thursday night; and it is the second letter that she was 
speaking of, as appointing the Saturday, and that squares 
exactly with the Dean’s theory. 

The Lokd Justicb-Clbrk, on reading the following statement 
of this witness — “ She told me that L’Angelier had never entered 
into the house, meaning, as I understood, the house in Blyths- 
wood Square,” remarked — Now, really, gentlemen, the state- 
ment of the Dean of Faculty that this girl starts into a heroine 
at this moment is an exaggeration which I did not think to 
hear from my learned friend. Why, if you believe Christina 
Haggart, he did enter the house, and was a whole hour with 
her on one occasion, and this supposed instance of the indignant 
denial by an innocent girl is a falsehood. Whether, then, this 
is anything more than a mere denial to this gentleman, who, 
she may have thought, had no right to question her as he did, 
you will not pay much at^tention to it, especially ii yo-u believe 
the fact that she had at least one long interview with him in 
the house. De Mean having spoken of L’Angelier’s sudden 
illness one Sunday afternoon in 1855, after having remained at 
the bottom of the stair of witness’s house with a female for 
some time, his lordship said — In the case of so extraordinary 
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and sudden a death as this you cannot lay aside these violent 
Juitice-Clepk illnesses, coming on so unexpectedly, and apparently reducing 
him very much at the time ; I do not think that bile will account 
for it; it appears to indicate something internally wrong. In 
reference to L’Angelier's discussion with De Mean about arsenic, 
in which ‘^he maintained that it was possible to take it in 
small quantities without injury,’^ his lordship said, it was per- 
fectly obvious 'that if he ever practised taking that drug, 
which, notwithstanding his vapouring m Dundee about using 
it himself and giving it to horses, he still thought doubtful — 
if ever he did take it, it was only in small quantities — that 
he ever took it in such an overdose as was stated by the Dean 
in this case, 200 or 250 grains, there was no ground for 
supposing. After finishing De Mean’s evidence, he said — I have 
already said that I think the prisoner derives no benefit from 
her denial to De Mean, that she ever admitted the deceased into 
her fathei’s house, on the other hand, it is quite clear that 
this man had threatened not to give up her letters, and had 
made her aware that he would never allow her to marry another 
man. Therefore, there is probability in the supposition that 
despair and a feeling of revenge may have prompted her to 
endeavour to get rid of him; but her object was to get back 
her letters, and she could not do that, even by his death, so 
long as they were kept in the dork’s desk in Huggins’s office. 
After reading the evidence of Mr O’Neill, who made the plan 
of the house, he came to the Declaration of the prisoner. This, 
he said, was a very important document in every case, and 
especially in such a case as this, where the prisoner is in 
possession of arsenic, and where there are circumstances appear- 
ing 'to connect that party with the death of another. It 
certainly was of great importance in the case of a girl, who 
was a very unlikely person to be employed to purchase arsenic 
for killing rats, hut who stated that she had bought it for that 
purpose. He then began to read the prisoner’s Declaration, 
and having proceeded to that part of it where she says — 
^'L’Angelier was very unwell for some time, and had gone 
to the Bridge of Allan for his health, and he complained of 
sickness, hut I have no idea what was the cause of it ” — ^his 
lordship said he could not explain that statement in the same 
way as the Dean of Faculty — ^that she had heard of his being 
at the Bridge of Allan, after he had been there and come back. 
According to his reading, the passage meant that she knew he 
had been there for his health; and, if so, it contradicted the 
statement which she had made to M de Mean. The statement of 
the prisoner as to her having given L’Angelier a cup of cocoa 
at her window between ten and eleven o’clock at night, which 
she had prepared herself, was very remarka]3le, but became 
more important still when taken in connection with her state- 
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ment further on in the Declaration, that she thought her Lord 
using it must have been known to the seiwants, as the package 
containing it lay on the mantlepiece m her room, no one in 
the family using it except herself. Now, said his lordship, that 
poor girl’s young sister was brought in to say that she drank 
the cocoa at breakfast time, and that it was openly known in 
the family. There was a fire in her room, while she merely 
stated that she got hot water from the servants. In reference 
to her statement that she had been advised to use arsenic as 
a cosmetic, by washing the face, by a young lady, the daughter 
of an actress, while at school, he did not think there was a 
particle of truth in it, neither had any newspaper been dis- 
covered in which there was a single word recommending the 
practice. Then the prisoner’s alleged object in writing the first 
letter to the Bridge of Allan was to have a meeting with 
L’Aiigelicr, to tell him of her engagement to Mr. Minnoch; but, 
if that was her only object, could she not have told him so in 
writing? On the supposition that that was her object, her 
language was most unaccountable. According to that, it was 
to clasp him to her bosom, and tell him she was engaged to 
another man — a very odd mode of making known her engage- 
ment He then went over the evidence of Miss Jane Buchanan, 
who had accompanied the prisoner into Currie’s shop when 
she bought the arsenic. She stated that the shopman had sug- 
gested phosphorus, and the prisoner then said, *Hhat they 
were leaving their town house, and that there would bo no 
danger in laying the arsenic in the cellars.” In reference to 
the denial of Miss Guibilei (now Mrs. Walcot) that she had 
ever advised the prisoner to use arsenic as a cosmetic, it was 
certainly very plausible that the daughter of an actress should 
have been fixed upon to recommend its use for that purpose; 
but unfortunately the statement was disproved by the lady 
herself — a most respectable-looking person. The panel also 
said that she had read recommendations to this effect in 
certain publications. In reference to the latter assertion, his 
lordship remarked that not one of the publications produced 
contained anything of the kind. With regard to the young lady 
designated as the daughter of an actress, she was a very 
respectable lady of very prepossessing appearance, married to 
an English solicitor, and she distinctly declared that she had 
never had any conversation with the prisoner on the subject of 
cosmetics. William Murray, her father’s page, deponed to having 
been sent on one occasion for prussic acid by the prisoner, who 
told him that she wanted it for her hands. That, said his 
lordship, was another extraordinary use to which to apply the 
poison. Having adverted to the evidence of the druggists 
from whom the arsenic had been purchased by Miss Smith, 
he read that of William Campsie, the gardener at Eowaleyn, who 
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said he nerer had got any arsenic from Miss Smith to kill 
Justiee-Clerk and who himself used a paste mixed with phosphorus for 
that purpose. His lordship said there was rather an odd cir- 
cumstance which struck him at the time this statement was 
made. He had no idea that the prisoner was intending to 
escape when she left her father’s house on the Thursday morn- 
ing after L’Angelier’s death. The Dean of Faculty had said 
that she was fleeing from the shame of exposure; but his lord- 
ship’s opinion was that, having made a statement already about 
getting arsenic for the gardener to kill rats, and knowing that 
if it were discovered that he had got no arsenic from her for 
such a purpose, unpleasant consequences might follow, she 
•wished to see him in order to make an arrangement by which 
that statement might be borne out. The steamer in which she 
went only sailed from Helensburgh to Gareloch and back; 
.therefore, escape by it was nearly impossible; and, in point 
of fact, he did not believe she had any intention of attempting 
it. He then came to the evidence of Mr. Minnoch, who, he 
said, was in a very painful position After stating that the 
prisoner had accepted him on the 28th of January, his lordship 
read the affectionate letter which she had sent to that gentleman 
from the Bridge of Allan, and in which she expressed her warm 
attachment to him, rejoicing that their marriage day was fixed, 
and said that the occasion of her last long walk with him was 
the happiest day of her life, and all that sort of thing.” His 
lordship then said there was a good deal of other evidence, 
but be found that he was utterly unable to finish it that even- 
ing. He did not think it right to go on with it in his present 
exhausted state, and he therefore proposed to reserve it until 
next day, when he would endeavour to be as brief as possible. 
He did not think it would he necessary to go over the corre- 
spondence in detail, unless the jury especially wished it; and 
they would he prepared to let him know when he came to that 
part of the case whether they considered it necessary for him 
to do so. 
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Ninth Day— Thursday, gth July® 

The Court met at Nine o’clock. 


The Lobd Justicb-Clbrk resumed his charge. He said it was 
a remarkable fact that not one of L’Angelier’s letters was 
found in the prisoner’s room, although she evidently had them 
all in her possession up to the 12th of February, when she told 
him that, if he brought her letters on the Thursday, she would 
return his along with his photograph. Next, in noting the 
irregularities connected with the collection of the letters, he 
said he did not think the panel had sufiered any prejudice, 
however loose, irregular, and slovenly the whole proceedings 
were. Nor did it appear that much difficulty had arisen from 
the delay in identifying and marking the letters. One important 
latter was only dated Wednesday, while the post-mark was not 
legible, and it was only from the contents they could ascertain 
the date, if it could be ascertained; but most of the letters, 
even though they were not in their own envelopes, were of 
such a nature as to make the piecise date of comparatively 
little consequence, unless the letters at the close, the dates of 
which were sufficiently ascertained from the contents. The 
evidence of Christina Haggart, his lordship next remarked, 
distinctly proved the fact of an interview between the parties 
in the house, and he thought the only conclusion to which the 
jury could come from all this was, that the panel had ample 
facilities for admitting L’Angelier into the house, if she wished 
it; and therefore, if there was evidence otherwise, no practical 
difficulty lay in the way of his having an interview with her in 
the house on that Sunday evening — certainly there was nothing 
in the form or arrangement of the house to exclude his being 
there. That, however, would not supply the want of evidence 
of the fact ; and if they did find that evidence, the mere facility 
would prove nothing. The witness never saw any colouring 
matter in the water in the prisoner’s basin, but really he did 
not think there was much in that, for he was disposed to look 
on it all as a false pretence — an excuse got up to account for 
her possession of the arsenic. As to L’Angelier being at 
the house in Blythswood Square on the Sunday night, there 
was evidence by two witnesses that they saw L’Angelier after 
he left his lodgings on the Sunday night in that quarter of the 
town; and the important fact was that, having gone out well 
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niglit, after he returned from the Bridge of Allan, he had gone 
Jiisliea-CIerk in the direction of the panel's residence. It was plain that he 
had been too earlj at nine o'clock. He had been too impatient 
to wait ; and, finding he was too early, he went and endeavoured 
to find his acquaintance M^Alester. When he came to the 
evidence of Mr. McDonald, of the Glasgow Post Office, with regard 
to the poshmarks on the letters, his lordship said that now, 
after the remarks from Lord Campbell, and from himself, in 
a communication to the Postmaster-General, on the necessity 
for having the marks distinct, he hoped this would he the last 
occasion on which the post-marks would be so carelessly 
impressed as they had been, and that the attention of the Post 
Office authorities would be still more directed to a matter of 
such great importance. In Miss Perry's evidence mention was 
made of a letter written by L'Angelier to her, in which he says — 
received a letter too late to enable me to see some oneP 
That he alluded to the panel no one, looking to her Declaration, 
could doubt. That, of course, plainly was the first letter sent 
to him in his absence. He did not start for Glasgow on receiving 
it, because he got it too late to enable him to ke^p his appoint- 
ment The letter which actually brought 'him to Glasgow was 
also too late, if it referred to Saturday night; but it was not 
surprising that, on receiving this second letter, couched in such 
urgent terms', and so passionately imploring him tO' come, that 
she might clasp him to her bosom — it was not surprising that 
he should immediately start for Glasgow on receiving it, even 
although he understood the appointment to be for Saturday 
night, and knew that he was again too late. Miss Perry, and 
her sister, Mrs. Towers, both spoke of L'Angelier having 
remarked that he was made ill by the cocoa and co-ffee, Miss 
Perry said, from the prisoner. That was good, competent 
evidence, and the jury would judge of its weight. In Miss 
Perry's evidence relating to her visit to Mr. Smith's house after 
L'Angelier's death, his lordship directed attention to the ques- 
tion put to Miss Perry by Miss Smith, “ Is there anything 
wrong as a very important piece of evidence. Why should 
Miss Smith suspect that there was anything wrong ^ She had 
not seen Miss Perry for a -time, and there was nothing in the 
fact of her calling to suggest such a question. As to Miss 
Perry's reasons for recollecting the date of the illness on the 
19 th, his lordship thought she had stated in her evidence very 
fair grounds for the recollection of that date. It is true, he 
continued, that this lady is exposed to the observation that 
she had encouraged a clandestine correspondence and engage- 
ment between these parties, had allowed the panel to visit her, 
and had written , and certainly that was very strange conduct in 
a person of her station, respectably connected, and at her time 
of life, as she was not a young girl. But sometimes you have 
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seeB that ladies of tliat time of life have a good deal of interest 
in such matters, and this lady seems to have had a sort of 
pleasure in being a confidante in this affair. The question, 
however, was, did the evidence of Miss Perry and the others 
amount to more than giving rise to grave suspicions'? The jury 
must remember that, although he was ill upon these occasions, 
and seemed to have ascribed his illness to the cocoa and coffee 
he got from the panel, there was no proof that his illness was 
really caused by arsenic upon either of these occasions The 
symptoms corresponded with the effects of arsenical poisoning, 
but then so did many of the symptoms with bilious attack And 
as there was no examination of the matter vomited from the 
stomach, they would have to consider whether they were 
warranted from his statement, however honestly made to Miss 
Perry, in holding that these attacks were caused by some poison- 
ous substance administered by the panel. It had not been shown 
that the panel was possessed of arsenic before the 19th Anj’- 
poisonous substances, however, would ]-e comprehended in the 
charge. Arsenic she did buy on the 21st of February, before that 
second illness, and therefore the fact of her possession of 
arsenic before the second occasion, of course, gave much greater 
strength and point to his remark, that he did receive something 
from her which had made him ill upon the 22nd of February, 
Coming to the evidence for the defence, and referring to Mr. 
Pringle’s statement about L’Angelier’s pointing a counter-knife 
to his throat in Mr. Laird’s shop, his lordship said he should 
think, according to all one’s knowledge of human nature, that 
the man who talked in this way of suicide — of throwing himself 
over the Dean Bridge, and over the window of his bedroom, six 
storeys high — of drowning himself if he should be jilted, after, 
in reality, he had been jilted, was not a man very likely actually 
to commit suicide. The jury would consider whether all that 
was merely the mere vapouring of a loose, talkative man, fond 
of awakening interest in the minds of others about himself, or 
whether it afforded any indications that he was likely to commit 
suicide. With regard to L’Angelier’s statement to Mr. Ogilvie, 
assistant teller in the Dundee Bank, as to giving horses arsenic 
in France, that was a very odd story, too, for in most places 
on the Continent there were well-regulated posts, and it was 
nonsense to talk of a small quantity of arsenic making the 
horses long-winded, as it was only the long use of it in small 
quantities which could produce any effect. He said to this 
man, Oh, I take arsenic myself.” Evidently that was to keep 
up the truth of his vapouring story, and to remove the force of 
Mr. Ogilvie’s remark about arsenic being dangerous. That 
evidence was brought forward in order to support the notion 
that the deceased poisoned himself with arsenic, but he did not 
think it had much bearing upon the matter. Unless they were 
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LoM satisfied that he took up and had a purpose of suicide in Ms 

mind, his vapouring about it was of no consequence. No doubt 
it did not lie upon the prisoner to show that the deceased 
poisoned himself ; it was enough that she satisfied the jury that 
it was not proved that it was she who poisoned him. But it 
was certainly a very unlikely thing that L'Angelier, after coming 
to Glasgow to see her, should have poisoned himself in the street, 
nobody knew where, and that he carried about with him such a 
quantity of the white powder and swallowed it. He thought, 
therefore, the case stood far better for the prisoner to take her 
stand on the point that the guilt could not be brought home 
to her, which was really the point on which the matter turned. 
His lordship thought it was not unlikely that UAngelier had 
talked to the panel about the use of arsenic as a cosmetic, and 
this may have led her to use it; or it may, on the other hand, 
have suggested this excuse to her. The question was, whether 
there was anything in the whole character of the deceased which 
looked like a person who was in any danger of committing 
suicide; or whether he was not a man of far too much levity 
to do so. From all they knew of him, he believed he was not 
the man to do so. There seemed to be no reason for any depres- 
sion of spirits on his part, so far as his worldly circumstances 
were concerned. He had a salary of £100 a year — ^was better 
ofi than he had ever been in bis life before, and had every 
reason to congratulate himself, instead of being cast down or 
depressed. Dr. Girdwood, Falkirk, deponed to having been 
applied to by several parties for arsenic to use as a cosmetic 
after an article bad appeared in Ck ambers^ s Journal on the 
subject. That many silly women, after seeing things talked 
about in the newspapers, may have tried whether arsenic would 
improve their complexions might be true enough; but he did 
not think that would satisfy them that that was the object of 
the prisoner in purchasing it His lordship then referred to 
the evidence of Br. Adam and the other druggists whose shops 
he was said to have visited on his way from Coatbridge to 
Glasgow. The stories told by them were certainly very odd. 
Mr. Ross had seen him at the inn eat a quantity of roast beef 
and drink some porter — ^he had walked with him all the way to 
Glasgow, conversed cheerfully on several subjects, and never 
went into any shop on the road. Were they to believe, in opposi- 
tion to this, that only 600 yards or 700 yards from the inn at 
Coatbridge he entered a druggist' s shop and swallowed 26 drops 
of laudanum? At Baillieston, again, wholly inconsistent with 
Ross's statement, it was asserted that he went into another shop, 
bent with pain, and got 25 or 30 drops more of laudanum. His 
lordship thought there must he some mistake on the part of 
these people; their evidence, both as to the day and the man, 
was indistinct and indefinite. Miss Kirk said that a gentlenaan 
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like the pliotograpli skown lier came into ker skop a little before Lord 
or after eight o’clock, and bought some medicine — she thought 
a powder, but if that powder had been arsenic surely the woman 
would have remembered it. She was bound to write it down, and 
she must have known that. Dr. Paterson, of Leith, had 
described several cases of poisoning by arsenic which had com© 
under his own observation among the girls employed at colour- 
works, and in these cases, though the victims denied having 
taken the poison, they submitted to medical treatment just like 
any other patient. None of them, however, had desired a doctor 
to be called. Now, L’Angelier never objected to a doctor being 
sent for, and at last became urgent to see one Dr. Lawri©, 
of Glasgow, stated that he had washed his face and hands in 
a basin into which half an ounce of arsenic had been thrown, 
and experienced no bad effects. That was just what might have 
been expected from a single application; but whether the con- 
tinued use of it in this way would produce any beneficial effect 
on the skin, either disagreeable or beneficial, was a totally 
different matter. Dr. Maclagan, of Edinburgh, also said that 
so little arsenic would be dissolved in cold water that washing 
in it would not likely have any appreciable effect. He stated 
also that the organic matter in cocoa or coffee would lessen, 
instead of augmenting, its dissolving power; a considerable 
quantity would, however, be dissolved if it were boiled in these 
vehicles. His lordship next directed attention to the corre- 
spondence On this point h© observed — The Lord Advocate 
states his theory of the case thus — the panel became acquainted 
with L’Angelier, the acquaintance went on very rapidly, and 
ended in an engagement ; they corresponded frequently 
and clandestinely; on the 6th May, 1856, he got possession of 
her pel son; the engagement was discontinued once or twice; 
the family did not know of it, and the letters continued on her 
part in the same terms of passionate love for a very consider- 
able time — say passionate love, because, unhappily, they are 
written without any sense of decency, and in most licentious 
terms After a certain time Mr, Minnoch’s attentions to the 
girl became very marked ; she saw there was no chance of marry- 
ing L’Angelier even if she continued to like him sufficiently; 
but the other was certainly a most desirable marriage for her 
to make. The Lord Advocate says that her object then was to 
extricate herself from the position in which she was placed; 
that she first makes an appeal to L’Angelier to give up her 
letters; she writes then very coldly, and says the attachment 
has ceased on her part, and she thinks on his part also; certainly 
there was no reason to suppose that, though he frequently 
blamed her conduct; hut that is what she states. The Lord 
Advocate says that by these cold letters she was trying to make 
him give her up and to give up her letters. She failed m that. 
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Lord The Lord A^ivocate says that then she proceeded to write in 

Jwstiee-CIerk warm tones as ev^er, and to talk of their embraces, as she 
had done before She does not succeed by that tone, and then 
she receives him, as he says must be inferred and is proved, 
into her house for the purpose of gaining her object. She has 
to leave Glasgow, and he, too, has to go to Edinburgh. She 
returns, and she understands that he returned, and she writes 
letters for the purpose of having interviews with him The Lord 
Advocate says that, on the former occasion, when she failed 
in getting the letters, out of resentment she had administered 
the poison to him on the 19th and 22nd; and, aware that no 
allurements, or enticements, or fascinations from her would 
get the letters from him, she had prepared for the interview 
which she had expected on the 22nd March by another purchase 
of arsenic, and with the intention to poison him. The Lord 
Advocate’s theory and statement is that, the interview having 
taken place, she did accordingly administer that dose of arsenic, 
from which, howsoever administered, he died. All this, on the 
other hand, is treated as a totally incredible supposition by the 
counsel for the prisoner It is said that she could not have had 
such a purpose — that it is something too monstrous to believe 
or inquire into, even. Gentlemen, it is very difficult to say 
what might not occur to the exasperated feelings of a female who 
had been placed in the situation m which this woman was placed. 
And there it is that the correspondence comes to be of much 
importance in ascertaining what sort of feelings this girl 
cherished, and what state of mind and disposition she was of, 
and whether there is any trace of moral sense or propriety to 
be found m her letters, or whether they do not exhibit such a 
degree of ill-regulated, disorderly, distempered, licentious feelings 
as to show that this is a person quite capable of cherishing any 
object to avoid disgrace and exposure, and of taking any revenge 
which such treatment might excite in the mind of a woman driven 
nearly to madness, as slie says she was. I shall not read many 
of these letters, but there are some characteristics of the char- 
acter of the panel — displaying her mind and feelings — which, 
I think, it is of importance to place before you, as showing the 
progress of this atiachmont and the manner in which it was 
carried on by her. It is very curious that the first letter is 
written by her; and L’Angelier replied as you might expect 
a young man of his temperament to do. His lordship then 
read one of the letters, ending with fond embraces, kisses,” 
Ac , remarking that xt seemed that the girl’s ill-regulated pas- 
sions broke out months before any sexual intercourse had taken 
place ; the expressions used in that and following letters 
were most singular, as passing between two unmarried people. 
His lordship here read part of the letter of 30th April, 1856 ■— 
'^My own, my beloved Emile — wrote you on Sunday night 
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for you to get my note on your birthday (tO'day;, but I could LofA 

not get it posted. Disappointment it was to me ; but ^ better ‘y^^stiae-CIwk 

late than never.' My beloved, may you have many happy 

returns of the day. . . . P. has not been a night in town 

for some time, but the first night he is ofi I shall see you. 

We shall spend an hour of bliss. There shall be no risk ; only 
C. H. shall know, . . Only fancy, in turning out an old 

box yesterday, I got an old notebook three years old, and m 
going over it many of the pages had the name L'Angelier on 

them. I did not think I had been so fond of my darling 

then. I put it in the fire, as there are many names m it I 
would not like to see beside yours, my own, sweet, darling 
husband. Now, this is a very long letter to-night I must 
conclude with a fond, fond embrace, a sweet kiss. I wish it 
were to he given, not sent. Kindest, warmest love to you, my 
husband dear. A kiss Another ; oh, to be in thy embrace, my 
sweet Emile. Love again to thee, from thy very fond, thy 
loving and ever devoted Mini, thine — Own Wife." 

Why, what else could be expected? It may well be asked 
what else did she intend or wish than sexual intercourse, after 
thus provoking and inviting it? We heard, said his lordship, 
a good deal said by the Dean of Faculty as to the character 
of this panel,- we have no evidence on the subject except what 
these letters exhibit, and no witness to character was brought; 
but certainly these letters show as extraordinary a frame of 
mind and as unhallowed a passion as poihaps ever appeared in 
a Court of Justice. Can you he surprised, after such letters as 
those of the 29th April and 3rd May, that on the 6th of May, 
three days afterwards, ho got possession of her person? On the 
7ih of May she writes to him, and in that letter is there the 
slightest appearance of grief or remorse? None whatever. It 
is the letter of a girl rejoicing in what had passed, and alluding 
to it, in one passage in particular, in terms which I will not 
road, for perhaps they were never previously committed to 
paper as having passed between a man and a woman. What 
passed must have passed out of doors, not in the house, and 
she talks of the act as hers as much as his. His lordship here 
read the letter and observed — This is a letter from a girl, 
written at five in the morning, just after she had submitted to 
his embraces; can you conceive or picture any worse state of 
mind that this letter exhibits? In other letters she uses the 
word love " underscored, showing clearly what she meant by 
it; and in on© letter she alludes to a most disgusting and 
revolting scene between them which one would have thought 
only a common prostitute could have been a party to, and 
exhibiting a state of mind most lamentable to think of. Certainly 
such a sentence was probably never before penned by a female 
to a man. There are many other letters, all written in the same 
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strain, and cJsrtainly ©xliibiting a state of mind whicli it was 
00 0 pk contemplate. If, while he was correcting her bad 

habits, he was, as is said, undermining her principles; still, 
so far as these letters go, they certainly prove that she was in 
a most depraved state of mind Of that there can be no 
doubt. Probably it was not the less so, if he had been 
endeavouring to undermine her principles and virtue. Of that, 
however, there is no proof whatever — not the slightest. These 
letters go on in the same way until November and December. 
Afterwards they are very much in the same style — all alluding 
to meetings which they had had, and to arrangements for 
meetings in the future, although of these meetings we had no 
proof beyond the letters, until the time that Christina Haggart 
lets him in The same strain of passionate love continues until 
the 2nd of February, when L'Angelier became jealous of the 
attentions which were being shown her by Minnoch, and returns 
her letter. Then, indeed, she writes in a very different strain, 
and asks the engagement to be broken off, to which he will not 
consent, and she appeals to him to return the letters — a request 
with which he will not comply; and finally, returns to her old 
style, signing herself as his beloved.^’ And, with respect to 
this, the Lord Advocate says, she wrote thus for the purpose 
of luring him back to her arms, in order that she might get 
her letters back, and so accomplish the purpose which she had 
in vain endeavoured to achieve by tbe first means she adopted. 
Coming down to the closing letters of February and March, his 
lordship said he did not think it was very material what the 
Lord Advocate insisted upon, as to the dates of the letters, in 
which she says she must give him a loaf of bread; still it 
must he borne in mind that her allusion to his illness confirms 
the statement which he makes about the same time to one of 
the witnesses — that he had become ill in the presence of a lady. 
Following the course of the letters, we come to the first one 
addressed to L’Angelier from the Bridge of Allan, in which she 
employs the same terms of affection, and to that of the 16th, 
in which she addressed Mr. Minnoch as ''My Dear William,” 
but still fails to obtain from L’Angelier, by the new policy on 
which she has entered, the return of her letters. That she is, 
then, acting a part there can be no doubt. I think that is as 
clear as letters can establish. On the 16th she writes to 
Minnoch — " My De>arest William,” and these expressions here 
happen at the time the arrangements are going on for her 
marriage ; and in the meantime she gets no return of her letters, 
and she makes no excuses about that; and there is a letter 
written which we have seen came to his lodgings on the evening 
of Thursday. Then he was very anxious to get his letters, and 
on the morning of the 19th he went to the Bridge of Allan, 
and cornea into Stirling to see if the letter was there, but, finding 
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there is none, he returns in the afternoon to the i^ridge of Allan. Lora 

That letter is tlie one that reached him at Stirling next morning. 

And then she wrote to him again, and that was the letter 
plainly that she wrote, addressed to him at Franklin Place. It 
was posted on the 21st March, deliverable that night, and the 
envelope in which it was enclosed by Thnau bears the date o! 

21st March, and must have been posted between 2.15 and 6 p.m., 
when the post left Glasgow and reached the Bridge of Allan 
early in the morning of the 22nd. (Beads the letter again.) 

She says in her Declaration that the object of writing was to 
tell him that she was engaged to Minnoch. I put to you yester- 
day what a marvellous statement she makes. To want to be 
clasped to the heart of a man to whom she was to say “ I am 
engaged to another.’* His lordship remarked on the fact that 
in the letter in which the prisoner said she would give the 
deceased a loaf of bread the next time he came, she said she 
would give him it before he went out ” — showing that it 
was intended he should be let into the house. Well, then, that 
letter brought him to town. I think, said his lordship, upon 
the evidence that I have read to you, that there can be no doubt 
of that. It is the conviction which flashed on Stevenson’s mind 
the moment the letter was found. In the ordinary matters of 
life, when you find the man came to town for the purpose of 
getting a meeting, you may come to the conclusion that they 
did meet; but, observe, that becomes a very serious inference 
indeed to draw in a case where you are led to suppose that 
there was an administration of poison, and death resulting 
therefrom. It may be a very natural inference looking at 
the thing morally. None of you can doubt that she waited for 
him again, and if she waited the second night, after her first 
letter, it was not surprising that she would look out for an 
interview on the second night after the second letter. 

The Dean of Faculty — She did not wait the second night 
after the first letter. She waited only one night. 

The Lord Justiob-Clbirk — ^I am sure the jury understood what 
I meant. 

The Dean of Faculty — ^It is the turning point of the case, 
because the slightest difierenoe of expression may convey a 
different meaning. 

The Lord JTustiob-Clhek — She says — ^''I shall wait again 
fco-morrow night, same hour and arrangement.” And I say 
there is no doubt — ^but it is a matter for the jury to consider — 
that after writing this letter he might expect she would wait 
another night — ^that is the observation I made, and therefore 
it was very natural that he should go to see her that Sunday 
night. But, as I said to you, this in an inference only. If you 
think it such a just and satisfactory inference that you can 
rest your verdict upon it, it is quite competent for you to draw 
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sucIl an inference from such letters as these, and from the 
conduct of the man coming to Glasgow for the purpose of seeing 
her, for it is plain that that was his object in coming to 
Glasgow. It is sufficiently proved that he went out immediately 
after he got some tea and toast, and had changed his coat. 
But then, gentlemen, in drawing an inference, you must always 
look to the important character of the inference which you are 
asked to draw If this had been an appointment about business, 
and you found that a man came to Glasgow for the purpose 
of seeing another upon business, and that he went out for that 
purpose, having no other object in coming to Glasgow, you 
would probably scout the notion of the person whom he had 
gone to meet saying, I never saw or heard of him that day ; 
but the inference which you are asked to draw is this, namely, 
that they met upon that night, where the fact of their meeting 
is the foundation of a charge of murder. You must feel, 
therefore, that the drawing of an inference in the ordinary 
matters of civil business, or in the actual intercourse of mutual 
friends, is one thing, and the inference from the fact that he 
came to Glasgow, that they did meet, and that, therefore, the 
poison was administered to him by her at that time, is another, 
and a most enormous jump in the category of inferences. Now, 
the question for you to put to yourselves is this — Can you 
now, with satisfaction to your own minds, come to the con- 
clusion that they did meet on that occasion, the result being, 
and the object of coming to that conclusion being, to fix down 
upon her the administration of the arsenic by which he died? 
Now, 'then, gentlemen, let us take the three charges in the 
indictment The first charge is that she administered poison 
on the 19th or 20th February, 1857, Probably you will be of 
opinion, on the evidence of Miss Perry and others, that he did 
see her on that occasion, as well as on the 22nd,* but, as to the 
19th, she was not proved to have had arsenic or any other poison 
in her possession; and what I attach very great importance to 
is, that there is no medical testimony, by analysis of the matter 
vomited, that that illness did proceed from the administration 
of arsenic. If the doctor had examined the matter vomited, 
and said there was coitamly arsenic here, I am afraid the 
case would have been very strong indeed against her, as having 
given him coffee or something immediately before his illness 
on that occasion. But it is not proved that the illness arose 
from the administration of poison ; arsenic she had not, and 
there is no proof of her having possessed anything else 
deleterious. It is not even proved that there was oxalic acid in 
the house for cleaning boot-tops, or such purposes. Therefore, 
I have no hesitaiion in telling you that that charge has failed. 
He had thrice before been seized with illnesses of this descrip- 
tion^ — at M. de Mean’s, at Mr. Boberis’, and in his own lodgings, 
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as spoken to one by one of the Bairds — ^which Ire not alleged Lopd 

to have been caused by arsenic And therefore I have no hesita- Jnstiee-Ckrk 

tion in telling you as to that, that I think that charge has 

failed I think it is my duty to tell you, as a judge, that on 

that charge you should find her not guilty. But w© are in a 

very different situation as to the illness of the 22nd and morning 

of the 23rd. In one respect it is not proved to be from the 

administration of any deleterious substance; and perhaps you 

may think it safer not to hold, in such a case as that, that it 

was the result of the administration of arsenic or of any 

poisonous substance. But what would connect the prisoner 

with that is, I think, much stronger — that is to say, connect her 

with a meeting with him that night. If you should think 

you can acqxiit her of the first, and that there is too much doubt 

to find the second proved, why, then, you will observe how 

much that weakens all the theories that may be raised on the 

correspondence of a purpose and a desire of revenge, or of some^ 

thing arising from the change of tone, and a desire to allure 

him again to her embraces and her fascinations, which cannot 

be accounted for except on this supposition ; in that view 

undoubtedly the foundation of the case is very much shaken, 

and will not lead you to suppose that the purpose of murder 

was cherished on the 22nd. Then as to the charge of murder, 

gentlemen, the point for you to consider — surrounded as the 

panel is with grave suspicion, with everything that seems to 

militate against the notion of innocence, upon any theory that 

has been propounded to you — is this, are you prepared to say 

that you find an interview with the deceased, on the night of 

the 22nd March, proved against her? She had arsenic before 

the illness of the 22nd February, and I think you will consider 

that all the excuses which she made about having arsenic are 

just as groundless as those -which she stated to the apothecaries. 

She bought arsenic again on the 6th, and certainly it is a very odd 
thing that she should buy more arsenic after she came hack 
to Glasgow on the 18th of March. It is true she says she washed 
her bands with the whole ounce that she bought before she 
went to the Bridge of Allan; but, then, if you take that view of 
her disposal of the arsenic, it would be on the supposition that 
she truly used it for this purpose. She has arsenic before the 
22nd, and that is a dreadful fact, if you are quite satisfied that 
she did not get it and use it for the purpose of washing her 
hands and face. It may create the greatest reluctance in your 
mind to take any other view of the matter than that she was 
guilty of administering it somehow, though the place where 
may not be made out, or the precise time of the interview. 

But, on the other hand, you must keep in view that arsenic 
could only be administered })y her if an interview took place 
with LAngelier ; and that interview, though it may be the result 
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of an inferencl that may satisfy yon morally that it did take 
place, still rests upon an inference alone; and that inference is 
to be the ground, and must be the ground, on which a Yerdict 
of guilty is to rest. Gentlemen, you will see, therefore, the 
necessity of great caution and jealousy in dealing with an 
inference which you may draw from this. You may be perfectly 
satisfied that L’Angelier did not commit suicide, and, of course, 
it is necessary for you to be satisfied of that before you could 
find that anybody administered arsenic to him. Probably non© 
of you will think for a moment that he went out that night, 
and that without seeing her, and without knowing what she 
wanted to see him about if they had met, that he swallowed 
aboTe 200 grains of arsenic on the street, and that he was 
carrying it about with him. Probably you will discard that 
altogether, though it is very important, nO' do-ubt, if you come 
to the conclusion that he did not swallow arsenic; yet, on the 
other hand, gentlemen, keep in view that that will not of itself 
establish that the prisoner administered it. The matter may 
remain most mysterious — ^wholly unexplained; you may not be 
able to account for it on any other supposition; but still that 
supposition or inference may not be a ground on which you 
can safely and satisfactorily rest your verdict against the panel. 
Now, then, gentlemen, I leave you to consider the case with 
reference to the views that are raised upon this correspondence. 
I don't think you will consider it so unlikely as was supposed 
that this girl, after writing such letters, may have been capable 
of cherishing such a purpose. But still, although you may take 
such a view of her character, it is but a supposition that she 
cherished this murderous purpose — ^the last conclusion, of course, 
that you ought to come to merely on supposition, and inference, 
and observation, upon this varying and wavering correspondence 
of a girl in the circumstances in which she was placed. It 
receives more importance, no doubt, when you fiind the purchase 
of arsenic just before she expected, or just at the time she 
expected, L’Angelier. But still these are but suppositions — 
these ar© but suspicions. Now, the great and invaluable use of 
a jury, after they direct their minds seriously to the case with 
the attention you have done, is to separate firmly — ^firmly and 
clearly in their own minds — suspicion from evidence. I don't 
say that inferences may not competently be drawn ; but I have 
already warned you as to inferences which may be drawn in the 
ordinary matters of civil life, and those which may be drawn 
in such a case as this; and, therefore, if you cannot say we 
find here satisfactory evidence of this meeting, and that th© 
poison must have been administered by her at a meeting — 
whatever may be your suspicion, however heavy the weight 
and load of suspicion is against her, and however you may have 
to struggle to get rid of it, you perform the best and bounden 
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duty as a jury to separate suspicion from truth., tad to proceed 
upon nothing that you do not find established in evidence against 
her. I am quite satisfied that whatever verdict you may give, 
after the attention which you have bestowed upon this case, 
will be the best approximation to truth at which we could 
arrive. But let me say also, on the other hand, as I said at 
the outset, that of the evidence you are the best judges, not 
only in point of law, but in point of fact; and you may be 
perfectly confident that, if you return a verdict satisfactory 
to yourselves against the prisoner, you need not fear any con- 
sequences from any future, or imagined, or fancied discovery, 
which may take place. You have done your duty under 
your oaths, under God, and to your country, and may feel 
satisfied that remorse you never can have. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk having concluded his charge, the jury 
retired into an adjoining room to consider their verdict 

The jury having returned into Court, they all answered to 
their names, and gave in the following verdict : — 

''The jury find the panel not guilty of the first charge in 
the indictment by a majority; of the second charge not proven; 
and by a majority find the third charge also not proven.’’ 

The Court assoilzied the panel simpUciter, and dismissed 
her from the bar. 

The jury then received the thanks of the Court for the great 
trouble and attention they had paid to the case, and were 
informed that, in consequence of the length of their attendance, 
each of them would be held as entitled to be excused from 
serving as jurymen before the Court for five years to come; 
and further, that a recommendation would be given to the 
Sheriffs of the respective districts to excuse them from serving 
as such in all criminal cases before their Courts for the same 
period. 


Lord 

Justise-Cierl: 
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COUHESj^ONDENCE 

Referred to on page j47. 

No. 1." 

Eijvelopo addressed — “ Emile L’Angelier, Esqr., 10 Bothweli 

Street, Glasgow.” 

{ LliTTbR ] 

My Bear Emile, — I do not feel as if I were writing you for tlie 
Brsi time. Tiioxigh our iTiterrourso lum been very nliort, yet we 
have become as familiar friends. May we long continue so. 
And ero lang irniy you be a friend of Papa’s is rny most ernest 
desire. We feel it rather dull here after the exmternent of a 
Town’s Life But then we have much more time to devote to 

study and improvement. 1 often wi.sh you wore muir us, we 
could take such charming walks. (hie onjoys walking with a 

pleasajit companion, and where could we find one erpiai to 

yourself ? 

T am trying to break myself off all rny vi'ri/ bad habiia, it i» you 

I have to tliank for this, which f do sincm’cly from my Imarfc. 

Your dower is fading. 

f neve-r cast a flower away, 

The gift (>f one who <*ar(‘d for me 
A little flower, a faded flower, 

But it was d<me relueiantly.” 

I wish I understood Botany for your sake, as I might send 
you some specimens of moss. But alas ! 1 know nothing of that 
study. We shall be in Town next week. We are going to the 
Ball on the 20th of this month, so we will be seveml times In 

Glasgow before that. Papa and Mama are not going to Town 

next Sunday. Bo of course you do nU come to Row. We shall 

not expect you. Bessie desires me to remomber her to you, 
Write on Wednesday or Thursday, I must now say adieu. 
With kind lo?e, beliove rue, your very sincerely, 

Madmin®. 

letters throughout ara ropra»ant««l hy odd imtahaw, th« even «TOh»r» 
Mug assigned to copies of the originals oflScially mada for purponos of tti© trial 
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No 3. 

Envelope addressed— “ Emile L’Angelier, Esq , 10 Bothwell 

Street, Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Sub-office, of which name illegible, and came through 
the Helensburgh Post-office to Glasgow, dated at Helensburgh 3rd 
April, 1865 ; arrived at Glasgow same day between 1 and 2pm] 

[Letter ] 

My Dear Emile, — Many thanks for your last kind epistle We 
are to be in town to-morrow (Wednesday). Bessie said I was not 
to let you know. But I must tell you why ’ Well, some friend 
was hind enough to tell papa that you were in the habit of walking 
with us Papa was very angry with me for walking with a 
Gentleman unknown to him. I told him he had been introduced, 
and I saw no harm in it. Bessie ioins with Papa and blames me for 
the whole affair. She does not know I am writing you, so dont 
mention it. We are to call at our old quarters in the Square on 
Wednesday about quarter past 12 o’c So if you could be in Mr 
M*Cairs Lodgings — see us come out of Mrs Ramsay’s — come after 
us — say you are astonished to see us in Town without letting you 
know — and we shall see how Bessie acts She says she is not going 
to write you. We are to be in Town all night. We are to be with 
Mrs. Anderson Rest assured I shall not mention to any one that 
you have written me. I know from experience that the world is not 
lenient m its observations But I don’t care for the world’s remarks 
so long as my own heart tells me I am doing nothing wrong. Only 
if the day is fine expect us to-morrow. Not a word of this letter. 
Adieu till we meet. Believe me, yours most sincerely, 

Madeleine. 


No. 5. 

Envelope addressed — “Emile L’Angelier, Esq- Clark, Esq., 

Botanical Gardens, Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Row, Helensburgh post-mark, 18th April, 1865 ; reached 
Glasgow 6,45 pm same day; deliverable next morning by first 
delivery, which commences at 1 15 am.] 

My Dear Emile, — I now perform the promise I made in parting 
to write you soon We are to be in Glasgow to-morrow (Thursday). 
But as my time shall not be at my own disposal, I cannot fix any 
time to see you. Chance may throw you in my way. 
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I think you will agree with me in what I intend f>roposing, viz , 
That for the present the correspondence had better stop. I know 
your good feeling will not take this unkind, it is meant quite the 
reverse By continuing to correspond harm may arise. In dis- 
continuing it nothing can be said. It would have afforded me great 
pleasure to have placed your name on~~ 

[Tlie Lohd i\DvocATB then tenderer! the prodiud b>ii No 7 of 
inventory to be rear!. 

The T)i3AN of FACUf/rY — The pnHliiciion is de«;cril)erl as a 
letter or writin.c:, or ropy of a letter or writing.’^ Under 
which description is it tendercfl? 

The Lord x\bvogatk — I t is Icudered ftvS a writing in the 
handwriting of the (le<‘ease<L atid found in his repositories. 
It does rot profess to have been sent. 

The Dram of F\orjj/rv- — We do not know tliat if euir %vas 
intended to })e rent. We know tha(. flie deet‘aHed vas <1efer- 
mined never to return the p;^nfd^s letters. In ibiK he unmt 
have had some ohjoi^t What (hat. “wuh hnn not indeed bi‘en 
disdosod ; but this may have ])(‘en written in furl.lu»rancu5 of 
that (d)ject. it is written in ihi*. handwriliiig of the deceahed, 
and the (iato, instead of boitig at tin^ commeneeioent in the 
regular way, is down in the nud<ile of the wudt irig. 

The Lord An\<M'\TE — Whether it has been Kent or not we 
cannot tell, as wo have no (unmterpart ; but eaii it bo said not 
to bo material in an in<|uiry into tlio death of the; det'CUHod, 
that siieli a docnmani was found in his repositorioH 

The Dean of FAOur/r’i* — F do not ainiorstaiHl wLat is meant 
by “ iinfuiiy into tlu* <Ieatii of (Fie (ItHieased,’^ is a trial 

for murder. 

The followdiig opinions ware daHvercul 

The Lord Justiok Ulekk— 1 wish to give no opinion as to 
any other writing^ found in (ha repositorit^H of the tleceiisivL 
This appears to be a <lraft of wFiat was inteinhu! 1« 
addressed to the panel, and wliieli may have been so luldressod, 
although there is no evidence tliat it was over sent. ft is 
plainly a scroll or draft. It is incomplete, and parts are 
scored out. In what liglit, then, can it be tenderedf It 
boars to lie addressed to the prisoner, but there is no proof 
thatji was over soni ; still loss h there any proid that «h«^ ovtsr 
received It, or saw the observations tliere made ufmn herself. 
It may have been tuercly the out f muring of momentary 
exasperation. On thinking m(>ro of the sulycct, the writer 
may have thought it unjust am! groumilcKS, and witfidrawn 
the next moment what he had written in a !m«ty fit of piwshm. 
It k not a proper narrative or statement-, and might not to 
he admitted in evidence. 
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Lord IvoEY — I cannot say that I differ, although I iiav© 
some hesitation. Had the letter been nearer in point of time 
to the res gestce^ my opinion might have been otherwise; but 
I see no evidence of any connection of the prisoner with this 
document, and 1 think the safest course is not to receive it. 
It really amounts to no more than this, that, in the reposi- 
tories of the deceased were found some irregular memoranda, 
the purpose and purport of which we do not know. 

Lord Handtsidl — I agree. I also would confine myself to 
the document immediately before us. It is not a copy of a 
letter addressed to the panel It does not bear to be so, and, 
externally, it appears to be a scroll of what may have been 
intended to be addressed after being copied over, but it goes 
no further. There is no endorsation bearing that it was a 
copy of what had been addressed to the prisoner, and there is 
no particular date, nor does it bear to be a reply to a lettei 
from the prisoner of any particular date. It is a mere memo- 
randum or scroll. There is no evidence that it ever was sent, 
or that the mind of the writer continued such as this docu- 
ment would lead us to suppose it was when it was written. 

The objection was therefore sustained, and the document 
rejected.] 


No. 7 

[Letter or Copy Letter ] 

(Date ) 

Glasgow, 10 Bothwell Street, 
19th July, ’55 

In the first place, I did not deserve to he treated as you have 
done. How you astonish me hy writing such a note without con- 
descending to explain the reasons why your father refuses his consent. 
He must have reasons, and I am not allowed to dare myself of 
accusations 

I should have written you before, hut I preferred awaiting until! 
I got over surprise your last letter caused me, and also to be able 
to write you in a calm and a collected manner, free from any ani- 
mosity whatever. 

Never, dear Madeleine, could I have believed you were capable 
of such conduct. I thought and believed you unfit for such a step 
I believed you true to your word and to your honour. I will put 
questions to you which answer to yourself. What would you think 
if even one of your servants had played with any one’s affections 
as you have done, or what would you say to hear that any lady 
friends had done what you have — or what am I to (think) of you 
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now Wiial IS yi)ur opinion of your own self afto those solemn 
vows you utieretl and wrote to me. Shew my letters to any one, 
Madeleine, I don’t care who, and if any find that I mislead you I 
will free }ini from all blame I warned you repeatedly not to be 
rasli in your engagement and vows lo me, bill persisted in that 
false «arid deceiii'ul flirtation, ]>iaying with afffdioris which you knew 
to bo pure and iiadivided, and knowing at ilie same time that at a 
wokI i’lum your fayior you would break ali 3-our engagement 

You iiavo deeeued your father as you have d(»ceived me. You 
never told him liu\r solemnly you laamd yourself to me, or if 
had, for the honour of bis dauglder Y' emiid not have asked to break 
of an engagement as oiiis Madeleine, you isave truly acted wrong 
May tins be a lesson to you mwer b* i/rilit* »vilii any again J wish 
you every happiness f shall he tiady ht’pny to h(‘ar that you nrfs 
tiappy witai lamiber. You d(‘.sir<‘ UiUl novv yon are at liberty to 
ree()|pH.si‘ me or i‘ut me jiKit 'ci you vii4h“~but I give you my word ol 
iiouour I shall aet always as a (bmtleman towards you. We may 
meet ycd, as iny iiitentaVms of going to innia am now a,t an end. f 
would have gone for your sake. Ves, ( would have sar-riiu'ed all 
have you with rae, and to leavi" (j!Ja!>govv and your frieaidH yrm de 
tested so very nmeh 'riunk wluit your failar would nay if I sent 
him your letiers for a perusal. f)o yf»u think he could sanrtion your 
breaking your promiSM.s, No, Madeleine, I leavi' your consehmeo lo 
speaJc for itscdf 

I flaiiei myself he can only aeeu.se m(‘ of a want of fortune. 
But h«* must jetnember he too had lo begin the world with dark 
clouds round hoe 

I e.'omot put it into my mind that yet you are at the bottom of 
all this. 


No 9. 


Envelope addressed Knnlo l/Angclicr, l'h5«p, No, 10 Bothwoli 
Hiiaict, (jtlasgow.*' 


We.dmwiay. 

My dearest own Emile,- -A mother letter so soon. You will be 
astonislmd I urn sure. But I find that I must go from home, B. 
has cdiangeal luu’ niiml and won't go- so f rnusl. My brother John, 
a Lady from I^ondon, and myself are to takc^ «a trip, so f have got 
the cdiarge of them. Iflds is the short tour i propose. (I must be 
back on Friday, as 1 have an engageunent for tiinner.) We go in cmr 
own earriage tfj Lubs, get the steamer there to Inversiiatd, to Locli 
Katrine, to the Trossachs, to (Jaliender, to Bridge of Allan, I shall 
stay there all night. Nioct morning I Bhall go to Btlrling, and from 
there I sliail go to Glasgow on Friday. I rather think I shall only 
have time to catch train at 0. for Greoiiock, I£ I find 1 have 
any time I shall let you know. I wish I could just see you for a 
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second. But I* fear I shall not have this pleasure. I should so wish 
to have you with me on this short trip, hut perhaps some day we 
may go over the same ground together. That would be delightful, 
would it not, dearest’ Ail will end well yet, I am sure It will 
neither he my fault or yours if we do not become happy some day 
You must excuse this short note. I did not like to disappoint you. 
I shall write you on Saturday to tell you of iriy safe arrival home. 
Adieu, my sweetest, dearest Emile, and believe me your own true 

Mimi 

P S . — I passed such a plesant hour last evening — reading all your 
dear kind letters. I began with that little note — which you gave to 
Bessie. I can not fancy how I became the possessor of it I often 
thank G-od that you gave us that note, or I should not have known 
jmu But I should have come to know you 1 am sure, beloved 
Emile, ever since I became acquainted with you I have felt much 
happier than I did before. I love you with my whole heart and 
soul Tins IS rather a long P S — ^but again adieu, with my kind 
love and good wishes for your welfare Believe me, beloved of my 
soul, to be your devoted Mimi. 


No 11 

Letter addressed — “ Miss Perry ” 

Dearest Miss Perry, — Many kind thanks for all your kindness to 
me. Emile will tell you I have bid him adieu My papa would not 
give his consent, so I am in duty bound to obey him. Comfort dear 
Emile It is a heavy blow to us both. I had hoped some day to 
have been happy with him, but alas it was not intended. We were 
doomed to be disappointed You have been a kind friend to him 
Oh ’ Continue so. I hope and trust he may prosper in the step he 
is about to take I am glad now that he is leaving this country, 
for it would have caused me great pain to have meet him. Think my 
conduct not unkind I have a father to please, and a kind father 
too. Farewell, dear Miss Perry, and with much love believe me, 
yours most sincerely, Mimi. 


No. 13 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr, L’Angelier, Post-office, Jersey.’* 

[Post-mark, Helensburgh, Sepr. 4, 1855; bears London and Jersey 
post-marks.] 

[Letter.] 

Monday, Srd 

My dearest Emile, — How I long to see you. It looks an age 
since I bid you adieu. Will you be able to come down the Sunday 
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after next^ You will be in Town by 14tb I do n^t intend to say 
anything tdl I have seen you T shall be guided by you entirely, 
and who cmild be a better guide to me than my mtenclecl husband? 

I hope you have given up all idea of going to Lima I will never be 
allowed to go to Lima with you — so I shall fancy you want to get 
quit of your You can get plenty of anpointmcmis in Europe — 

any place in Europe. For my salie do not go Jolin ?»r‘Kenzie has 
been staying with us. Papa invited him— he has iaken qnxie a fancy 
for M‘K lie loaves for Ireland on the 17th, so wo shall not see 
any iuore of him — until he return.s from the Chuinea 11 o has rgot a 
Commission in the 30th We are to bo veny gay all this Vvoek 1 am 
quite tired of company What would T not give Ibr lo bo with you 
alone. Oh! would wo not be happy Ah^ happy as the day was 
long Give dear Miss P my love and a ki!A when you write. I 
love her so What a friend she would be us. 1 Fee! very nervons 
to-day. My hand shakes so 1 havi^ not felt well since f got your 
last letter, and I try to app(‘ar cheerful before my family, and 
it is not easy to appear in good spirits when iheie is a pain at tlio 
heart. It will break my heart if you go away You know not how 
I love you, Erailo. I hvo for you alone. I aflori‘ you. I never 
could lovo another as I do you. Oh ! diuirest Emile, would i might 
clasp you now to my heart. Adieu for to-day- if I have time 1 
shall write another note— b(‘foro 1 fiost this. If not 1 .shall have a 
letter at the fJarden for you. 8() adieu, <h!aresi love, and a fond 
cmhracG, Believe me your ever devoted and fond MiMj. 

Tuesday Morning 

Beloved Emilo, — 1 iiave dreamt all night of you, i hope you are 
well. ITow you must lie en]oyirig your.s(‘lf with all your dear, kind 
friends. How glad they juust he to have yim with them. Hava 
you mot many yimiig ladies snu’i^ yiu* have been away? We have 
most delightful weather We <'an be only one day in Town at the 
time of the AsBociatiow. We are to have so many friends that week 
that we cannot possibly leave*. There is to bo a full dress ” 
meeting in the “ M‘LelIand llooirm ’* on the 13th, and 3 tliink Papa 
would like if we would go, but I have not made any arrangements 
m yet. ff I thought you wore to he there I would go. Though I 
could not speak to you, yet 1 wxmld see you—you would try and get 
an introduction that evening. How happy 1 should be. Papa 
would be sure to be in good temper* Let us hope. I am most anxious 
to receive your next fjotter, I am in too low spirits to write, so 
adieu, dearest. May God bless you and prosper you. A Mm, Your 
true fond Mmi, 
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No 15 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L’Angelier, 10 Botiiwell Street, 
Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Eeceiving-office, Glasgow, Dec. 3d, 1855; deliverable 
between 3 and 5 p.m. same day ] 

[Letter ] 

Tuesday, 2 o'c. 

My own darling husband, — I am afraid I may be too late to 
write you this eveng, so as all are out I shall do it now, my sweet 
one. I did not expect the pleasure of seeing you last evng., of 
being fondd&d by you, dear, dear, Emile. Our Cook was ill, and 
went to bed at 10 — ^that was the reason I could see you — but I trust 
ere long to have a long, long interview with you, sweet one of my 
soul, my love, my all, my own best beloved I hope you slept well 
last evng , and find yourself better to-day I was at St. Vincent 
Street to-day B/ and M/ are gone to call for the Houldsworths 
and some others. ISTever fear me, I love you well, my own sweet 
darling Emile. Do go to Edr. and visit the Lanes — also, my 
sweet love, go to the Ball given to the officers. I think you should 
consult Dr M ‘Parian — that is, go and see him, get him to sound you, 
tell you what is wrong with you Ask him to prescribe for you — ^and 
if you have any love for your Mimi follow his advice, and oh ’ sweet 
love, do not try and Dr. yourself — but oh ’ sweet love, follow the 
MD. advice — be good for once, and I am sure you will be well. I® 
it not horrid cold weather ? I did, my love, so pity you standing 
in the cold last night, but I could not get Janet to sleep — little stupid 
thing. This is a horrid scroll, as I have been stoped twice with that 
bore — visiter. My own sweet beloved, I can say nothing as to our 
marriage, as it is not certain when they may go from home, or when 
I may go to Edr it is uncertain. My beloved, will we require to be 
married (if it is in Edr ) in Edr or will it do here ? You know I 
know nothing of these things, I fear the Banns in Glasgow, there 
are so many people know me. If I had any other name but Madeleine 
it might pass — but it is not a very common one But we 
must manage in some way to be united ere we leave Town. How 
kind of Mary to take any trouble with us. She must be a dear, good 
creature. I would so like to visit her, but no, I cannot. I shall 
never forget the first visit I paid with my own beloved husband, 
my own sweet, dear Eraiie-~-you sweet, dear darling If ever I 
again I show temper (which I hope to God I wont), dont mind it— 
it is not with you I am cross. Sweet love, I adore you with my 
heart and soul. I must have a letter from you soon. I am engaged 
up till Friday night. Sweet pet, will that be too soon for you to 
write. I have written a great many letters to-day. I am much 
behind in my correspondence. I do hope your finger is better, take 
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care of it. Wlien may he may we meet again ^ — soon, soon I iiope 
and trust Sweet darling, you are kind to me, very kind and 
loving I ought never in any way to vex or annoy you My own, 
my beloved Einilo, j wish to ?;eL this posted to-mght, as 1 dont 
anderstarid the post I posted your Saturday note before 32, and you 
did not get it till Alooday We have iiad a great many letters go 
astray lately 1 got a. letter on .Monday niorrung written six v/eeks 
ago Arc these Offieers nico fellows''' Wiiy are they here Ilow is 
your mother and sisler— well, T hope, my own sweet But, pet, ! 
must stop, as they will ]>e in shortly, if l do not post tins to night 
you shall have a P.8, Much much love kisM‘S lender long enihruces 
kisses love. 1 am thy own thy ever fond thy own flear loving wufe 
thy Mimi L’ANGorjjji 


No 17 

Kavekipe addreu .ed— “ Mr. L’Angehe? Ui r»olhweli Street, 
(tl.M'g-WV ” 

f llefoiishurgh postmark, April dO, 18hU: nuiehed Cllasgow about 
half past 4 snme d.iy ; ({(diverahle iiotween 6 and H siiriio evening J 

f Li/nnu. j 

'ruo'.day, 2'Jih April, khh. 

My own, my beloved Enule, 1 wu’ote yon Sunday night lor you 
to g<it my iiot(‘ on yuur birth day (ioda^l, hut, 1 eoiild riot get it 
posknl DiMapfMtnitmeut it was to me f*ut Ihd.ter late than 
never.” My beloved, may you ha,ve v»‘ry, very many ha,ppy ndairns 
of thm <Iay a^ud laeh year may y«m limi yourself happier and heifer 
than tlie last, and may each year hiid you imai* prosperous than 
the last, I trust, darling, tliat on ^^-onr next, birth day 1 ma\ 
he with ytai to wish you many happy no urns in person. May y()ti, 
dearest, have hmg life. My eoustant prayer hIuiU he for your welfare 
and continued good health. I hctpe you f-mitimm to feel hcit.ier. My 
cough is a little fintter, Horneiimes (piitft away, arid on the eold days 

it comes Imek. On Sunday I was at chiireh, ant! in tlm *aftarnfKni 

Jack aiiil I liad a walk of faur inilt-s. Ntiw, wnen I ran walk 4 with 
a hrotiior F could walk 8 wdth my tiwn ImlovtMl husband and not he 
fatigued, Ves, darlings we shall takt^ very long walk«. P/ is nt>t 
at ail well ami vtu-y cross, and Im wont go feti bed and get better. Bo 
J tell him he dt^serves to be ill. To-morrow Ifoukisworth, sonor., 

is to bo with us, and some inort^ «dd genthmnin I dont know, and a 
good many of the Et>w peoph* tti dinner, and m Monday we are to 
have a host tif friends from Perthshire. T oanmit toll you how 

tired f am tjf! frionda, I wish we were rnoro alone I wish 1 ware 
with you alone, that would bo true happiness, Dearost, 1 must »m 
you, it is fearful never to sen you 4mt I am sure I don't know when 
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I shall see you. ^ P/ has not been a night m town for sometime^ but 
the first night he is off I shall see you We shall spend an hour 
of bless There shall be no risk, only 0 H. shall know. Friday is 
a holiday, so James and Janet are to come down on Thursday Poor 
Jack cannot get away now Do you know the office he has gone to — 
McClelland, Ingrain St Have you heard of de M. since his marriage. 
I see by the papers he was not married m church Why not’ I 
dont like marriages in the house I have never seen a marriage in 
Scotland I have been to many in London Dearest, how I picture 
our marriage day Where would you like to go the day we are 
married’ I dont fancy a place in particular, so you can fix that 
when the time comes I hope it may yet turn out Sept I asked 
P/ if I were to be married if the banns w'ould be in Row Church? 
And he said No, I had nothing to do with the Row parish, I did 
not belong to it. So, darling, it would not require to be here — it 
could never be here — it would not do. I dont in the least mmd if 
they wont give their consent, for I know very well they shall be the 
first to give m. I have got my “ Chambers Journal ” for this month, 
and the article you mention is not in the April number, so it shall be 
in the May vol I have been reading “ Blackwood ” for this month. 
B. IS a favourite publication of mine, in fact I think it is the best 
conducted monthly publication. I have only got the length of Henery 
8th in “ Hume,” and I agree with you it would not make a careless 
person become good. But it is a well written history. Have you 
read Macualey’s 3 & 4th vols. ’ I like the 4th very much, but I 
don’t mind the 3rd much I am rather fond of comparing different 
authors on the same subject, so I am at present comparing “ Alison,” 
** Hume,” and Macauley ” Only fancy, in turning out an old box 
yesterday I got an old note-book three years old, and in going over it 
many of the pages had the name L’Angelier on them Now, that 
is long before I knew you. I did not think I had been so fond of 
my darling then I put it in the fire, as there are many names in it 
I would not like to see beside your’s, my own sweet darling hus- 
band Now, this IS a very long letter to-night. I must conclude 
with a fond, fond embrace, a dear, sweet kiss I wish it were to 
be given, not sent Kindest, warmest love to you, my husband 
dear. A kiss. Another Oh to be in thy embrace, my sweet Emile. 
Love again to thee from thy very fond, thy loving and ever de- 
voted Mimi, Thine Own Wifi, 


No- 19 

Letter addressed — “ Miss Perry.” 

Dearest Mary, — ^Emile will have told you that it has been dis- 
covered that we correspond. I am truly glad that it is known, 
but strange to say a fortnight has passed and not a word has been 
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said to me. I cannot understand it, but now tlia4} it is known I 
dont mind I intend to take a firm part, to state in plane terms 
that I intend to be dear Emile’s wife Nothing tins time sliaii fear 
me I shall bo of age soon, and then I have a lagbt to decide for 
myself Can you blame me for not giving in to niy pareni.s m a 
matter so serious as marriage''’ Tt was o'ipecied [ would marry a man 
with money— -but is my liappmess not before all fori lines In marring 
Emile [ take the man I love. I know that all my friends shall frnsake 
me, but for timt 1 dont care Bo long as 1 possc.ss the aiiecticm i}i 
Emile I shall bo content But to possess and retain bis alTeclion f 
shall be obliged to study to please him in all Ihing.s. I shall try 
and do it. As yet I iV.ir 1 have doin' little to please him But he 
h.iS forgiven me all my faults. 1 have acted in many things [oohshly, 
unwisely. I fear I must leave bn/n witiioiit seeing you. I cannot 
express how sorry J fend that 1 have not able to see you. f 

am going into Edinburgh on .Monday for a week or ten days. After 
our return we are going iiome for the summer I sbal! be pleased 
to leave Glasgow With kindtsi belicwc' me, -dearest Mary, 

yoiirs most affedannatedy, MiMr. 


JN’o 2! 

Envelope addressc'd - “ Mr L’Angelier, 10 BoUmell Btreet, 
(Jlasgow.” 

f Helensburgh posbmark, May 3, 1856; reac’hed (llasgow 6.45 same 
evening; deliverable next morning, first dehvt*ry | 

[ bim’KR. I 

Ericlay. 

My own, my belovcHl Emile, ''f'he thought of seeing you so soon 
makes m© feel happy and glad. Oh ! to hear yem again Sfieak to 
me-“"eall me your otwn wife 'and to ted! me you love rrus (’an ycni 
wonder that I feel happy. I shall be so happy to koo you. I cannot 
teli how f long to see you- -it looks such an age since f saw you, my 
own Bweet pet. T am well, (lohi ((uite gone. F/ has lieen In Bed 
two days. If he sltonld not feed well and come down on Tuesday 
it siiall make no difference, just you come, "-only, darling, I think if 
he is in the Boat you should get out at llelenshiirgh. Well, 
beloved, you shall come to the gate (you know it) and wait till I 
come. And ilwm„ oh liappiness wont t kiss yon, my love, my own 
beloved Emile, my husband dear. \ tlmdt think there is any risk. 
Well, Tuesday, 6th May. The Gate, haif«pa«t 10. You understand, 
darling. 1 hope you are well—no cold, Take care of yourself, f 
have nothing new to tcE you. I Itavo been rather busy all this week, 
I shall expect you to have a letter for me. Th© weather is 8o 
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fine I have ^een a great deal out this week, looking after out 
door arrangements I have got a new employment — The “ Hen 
Yard.” I go there every morning You can fancy me every morning 
at 10 o’c seeing the Hens being fed and feeding my donkey I dont 
get on very fast with it — fear it has little affection — do for it what 
I shall it only appears to know me, and come to me when I call. My 
beloved Emile, I feel so delighted at the idea of seeing you 1 cannot 
write 1 hope you will be able to tell me that you shall get married 
in Spt Darling, I love you, and shall for evei remain tme Mothing 
shall cause me to break my vows to you. “ As you say,” we are 
Man and Wife So we are, my pet We shall, I trust, for ever 
remain so It shall be the happiest day of my life the day that 
unites us nevei more to separate I trust and pray we shall for 
ever remain happy and loving But there is no fear of that, we are 
sure to do so, love — are v, e not ’ But I must stop, as P / wishes mo 
to go and read the Papers to him — it is 11 o*c night. So if 1 dont 
write any more, forgive me love. Beloved of my soul, a fond embrace, 
a dear kiss till we meet. We shall have more than one love dearest 
from thy own thy ever devoted & loving wife thino for ever, 

Minib 

Written on inside of envelope, 

‘‘ Tuesday, half -past 10 o’c ” 


No. 23 

Envelope addressed — “ Emile L’Angelier, Esqr., No. 10 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow.” 

[Helensburgh post-mark, 7th, month not legible, 1856; reached 
Glasgow, 14th June, 1856, 4 past 4 p.m. ; deliverable between 6 and 
8 same evening.] 


[Lettee.] 


Wednesday Morning, 5 o’c 

My own, my beloved husband, — trust to God you got home 
safe, and were not much the worse of being out. Thank you, my 
love, for coming so far to see your Mimi. It is truly a pleasure to 
see you, my Emile. Beloved, if we did wrong last night it was in 
the excitement of our love. Yes, beloved, I did truly love you with my 
soul. I was happy, it was a pleasure to be with you Oh if we could 
have remained, never more to have parted But we must hope the 
time shall come. I must have been very stupid to you last night. 
But every thing goes out of my head when I see you, my darling, 
my love. I often think I must be very, very stupid in yonr eyes. 
You must be disappointed with me. I wonder you like me in the 
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least. Bat I trust and pray the day 2 uay come when you shall like 
me better Beloved, wc shall wait till you are quite ready. I shall 
see and spi-ak to Jack on Sunday. I shall consider about telling 
Mama. But 1 dont see any h(>pe from her — I know her inmd. You, 
of course, cannot judge of my parents. You know them not I did 
not know (or 1 should not have done it; that I caused you to pay 
e\tra Postage for my stupid, cold ietteis — it shall not occur again. 
Darling Emile, did I seem cold to you last night Darling, I love 

>ou Yes, my own Emilo, love you w’itli my heart and sriul. Am 

T not your wife Yes 1 am And you may rest asMi»Td after what 
has passed I cannot bo the wife of any other but dear, dear Emile. 
No, now it would he a sin I .am sorry you are going to Irtr.e your 
kind friends tiio Sievwruihts. I am so glad wben you have kind 
friends, for then I know you tMii go there of an evening and be 
happy. I oltcm, often think of your long evening by yourself. Wliat 
a happy day de M — marriage day must have hf-en I have a regret 
that it wms not ours — hut the time shall pass away. I dread msxt 
Winter, Only fancy, beloved, us both in tfie same town and unable 
to write or sec emdi other, it bri'aks my heart to tliink of it. Wliy, 
beloved, are wo so unfortunate? I thank ym \i‘ry mueli for your 

dear, Jong letter. You are kind to me, Iov<u i am norry fur your 

cold You were not wdi last night, I saw you were* not youiKelf, 
Ikduved pet, take care of it. Wlien may w<* meet {oh tliat blot| 
again. A long time, is it nut sud. I weep to think of it, to Im 
separated thus— if you were far away, it would not be so bad, hut 
to think you near me I cannot seo you when you come to Mish 
W hite's, as you <‘ould not be out so late 'J‘hey cannot keep m from 
each otluu'. No, that they never shall. Emile, beloved, I have iiume» 
timoB thought would you not like to go to Bima after we are married! 
Wouiil that not do. Any place with you, pet. I did not bleed in 
the least last night- J>ut I liad a good deal of pain during the niglit. 
Tell mo, pet, were you angry at me for allowing y<m to do what 
you did -wafi it very bad of me. We shtadd, I suppose, have waited 
till wc were marrifuL I shall always remember last night. Will 
we not often talk of our evening meetings after we are inarriod. 
Why do you say in your letter^ -“if we are n<ft married*' I would 
not regret knowing you. Beloved, haw you a doubt hut that 
we shall bo married some day. 1 shall write dear Mary soon. What 
would she say if she knew wo were so intimate— lose all her good 
opinion of us both— "Would she not. My kind love to your dear sisters 
when you write. Tell me the names of your Bisters. They shall he 
my Bisters some day. T shall love if they are like their dear Brother, 
iny dear husband, I know you can have little confidence in me. 
But dear 1 shall not flirt. I do not think it i» right of me. 1 
should only b© ploBant to Oentleman. BVeo with none, iny p©t^ m 
conversation hut yourself. I shall endeavour to pleas© you in this. 
Now, will you tell me at the end of the Summer if you have heard 
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any thing about me flirting. Now, jnst you see how good your 
Mimi shall be. *Pet, I see you smile and say, “ if she has a chance.*' 
Try and trust me — ^love me. Beloved, adieu. I have your little note 
this morning and last night with the greatest of pleasure. What 
a kind letter Mary's. I wont come out in the serious light again. 

I must have been sad when I wrote her last letter. I am sorry for 

it. But you should not have given it to her. Adieu again, my 

husband. God bless you and make you well And may you yet 

be very, very happy with your Mimi as your little wife Kindest love, 
fond embrace, and kisses from thy own true and ever devoted Mimi, 
Thy faithful Wnrn. 

[The public prosecutor having tendered the production, 
No 25 of inventory, to be read, being a letter bearing to be 
from the deceased to the panel, it was objected for her that 
it could not be received, having been found in the deceased’s 
lodgings, and there being no evidence of its having been sent. 

In support of this objection, the Dean op Faculty con- 
tended that this document followed the rule laid down in the 
objection to No. 7. This document was proved to have been 
also found in the repositories of L’Angelier. It was not 
signed by any one, but was proved to be in the handwriting 
of the deceased. The only difference between this and the 
other document which was rejected was, that this one was 
enclosed, or said to have been enclosed, in an envelope, 
bearing the simple word Mimi.” It did not seem to have 
passed out of the repositories of the writer. 

The Lobd Advocate — This case is very different from the 
former ; for not only is it enclosed in an envelope bearing tb© 
name Mimi,” which is proved to be the name by which 
L’Angelier addressed the panel, but it refers to inquiries con- 
tained in the letter just read. 

The Dean op Faculty — Is it tendered as an original, or as 
a copy? 

The Lord Advocate — We believe it to be a copy, and we 
tender it as such, but it contains intrinsic evidence of 
L’Angelier’s feelings when he leceived the letter just read. 

The Dean op Faculty — Then the only difference between 
this case and the last is, that there is intrinsic evidence that 
this was written after the other letter had been received. 

The Court decided that it ought not to be read. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk said — There is undoubtedly con- 
siderable difference as to the circumstances in which this letter 
or scroll is tendered, and those as to the document which w© 
have already rejected. But a majority of the Court is of 
opinion that the document cannot be received. We have had 
considerable difficulty in coming to this conclusion ; and Lord 
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Ivory still tiiinks that the writing is leceivabl^ in evidence. 
But both Loid Ilandyside and myself think that, in the 
circumstancesj it cannot be re(*eived.] 


No 25. 

Envelope addiessed — “■ Munid’ 

[Letter, | 

My dearest and beloved Wife Mirni, — Since I »saw you I have been 
wretchedly sad. Would to God we had not met that nipdit— I would 
have been happier. 1 am sad at what we did, C regret it very much. 
Why, Mimi, did you give way after jour piumuses? My put, it Iq 
a pity. Think of the consequcniics if I were never to marry you. 
What reproaches I should have, Mimi, I nevm' nfmli be happy again. 
If over I meet you again, love, it mu.st be as at first. I will never 
again repeat what T did until we ;ire n^gufarly marned. 'fry your 
friends once more — tell your determination say noiliing will change 
you, that you have thought seriously of it— and on that i shall 
firmly fix speaking to iiuggins for Sepr. Uiih'ss you do soim-thing of 
that sort, Heaven only knows when I shall marry you. Unic^H you 
da, dearest, I shall have to leave th(‘ country ; truly, <loarcKt, 1 am 
in such a state of mind I do not <*ai*c if I wm* dead. Wi* did wrong. 
Ood forgive us for it. Mimi, we have loviul blindly. It is your 
parents* fault if shame is the result; they are to blame for it ail. 

I got homo quite safe aftc.r leaving you, but I think it did iriy 
cold no good. I was fearfully excited the whole night. I was 
truly happy wifh you, rny pet; too mmdi so, for I am now too sail 
I wish from the bottom (;f my heart we had luwtu’ partcab Though 
we have sined, ask earricstly God’s forgivenes.s and bie.HmngH that 
all the obstacles in our way may be numwed from us. I was diS’ 
appointed, my love, at the little you had to say, but I can under- 
stand why. You are not stupid, Mimi, and if you disappoint me 
in information, and ! have cause to reproacfi you <»f it, you will 
have no one to blame but yourself, as I have given you warning 
Icng enough to improve yourself. Bomeiimes I do think you take 
no notice of my wisfios and ray desires, hut say yes for mere matter 
of form Mimi, unless iiuggins helps mo f eammi nm how I shall 
be able to marry you for years. What misery to have such a 
future in one’s mind. Do speak to yoiir brother, open your heart 
to Mm, and try and win his friendship. Tel! him if he loves you 
to take your part* And besides, my dear, if once you can trust, 
how pleasant it would he for you and mo to mmk I could com© 
over to Helensburgh when you would be riding or driving, or of a 
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Sunday (thought I stoped with the Whites) I could jom you in a 
walk of a Sunday afternoon Mimi, dearest, you must take a bold 
step to he my wife. I entreat you, pet, by the love you have for 
me, Mimi, do speak to your mother — ^tell her it is the last time 
you ever shall speak of me to her You are right, Mimi, you 
cannot be the wife of any one else than me I shall ever blame 
myself for what has taken place I never never can be happy until 
you are my own, my dear fond wife. Oh ’ Mimi, be bold for once, 
do not fear them — ^teli them you are my wife before God Do not 
let them leave you without being married, for I cannot answer what 
would happen My conscience reproaches me of a sin that marriage 
can only efface I can assure you it will be many days before I 
meet such nice people as the Seaverights, especially the daughter. I 
longed so much to have introduced you to her, to see the perfect 
Lady in her, and such an accomplished young person My evenings, 
as you say, are very long and dreary. We mnst not be seperated 
all next winter, for I know, Mimi, you will be as giddy as last. 
You will be going to public balls, and that I cannot endure. On 
my honour, dearest, sooner than see you or hear of you running 
about as you did last, I would leave Glasgow myself. Though I have 
truly forgiven you, I do not forget the misery I endured for your 
sake. You know yourself how ill it made me — if not, Mary can tell 
you, my pet Dearest Mimi, let us meet again soon, hut not as last 
time. See if you can plan anything for the Queen’s birthday I 
intend to be m Helensburgh some night to cross over with Miss 
White to Greenock I could refuse stoping with them, and come 
up to see you, but I cannot fix the day, and as I do not know how 
to let you know except by sending a newspaper to B/, and the 
evening after the date of the newspaper would be the evening I 
would come, or tell me a better arrangement. Do you not think it 
would be best to meet you at the top of the Garden, same as last 
Summer’ Remember, if the newspaper answers be sure and repeat 
th6 arrangement, that I may see we agree 

My dear wife, I could not take you to Lima. No European 
women could live there. Besides, I would live 3 or 4 thousand 
miles from it, far from any white people, and no Drs. if you were 
ill or getting a baby No if we marry I must stay 

in Glasgow until I get enough to live elsewhere Besides, it would 
cost £300 alone for our bare passage money. I do not under- 
stand, my pet, your not bleeding, for every woman having her 
virginity must bleed You must have done so some other time. 
Try to remember if you never hurt yourself xn washing, &c I am 
sorry you felt pain. I hope, pet, you are better. I trust, dearest, 

you will not be . Be sure and tell me immediately you are 

ill next time, and if at your regular period. I was not angry at yonr 
allowing me, Mimi, but I am sad it happened. You had no reso- 
lution. We should indeed have waited till we were married, Mimi. 
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It was very bad indeed. I shall look with regrei# on that night. 
Noj nothing except our Marriage will efface it from my memory. 
Mirai, only fancy if it was know. IVty dear, my pet, you would be 
dishonoured, and that by me ^ Oh’ why vras I born, my pet’ I 
dread lest some great obstacle prevents our marriage If Mary did 
know it, what should you be in her eyes i^Iy Sisters’ names are 
Ariastasie and Elinirc. J cannot help doubting your word about 
flirting. You promised me the same thing before you left for Edin., 
and you did nothing else during your slay there. Ycai cared more 
for your friends than for me 1 do trust y(ai will give me no cause 
to find fault agam with you on that st'ore, but f doubt very much 
the snicerety of your promise. I^Iiini, the least thing 1 hear of you 
doing, that day shall }>c the last (^f our tie, tiiai J swear You are 
my wife, and I have the light to expect from you the behaviour 
of a married woman — or else you have no hmiour in you; and more, 
you have no right to go any where hut where a women could go with 
her husband. Oh’ let your eonduet make me liapfiy, Ee^ 

member when you are good liow truly ha,pp 3 ^ it makes Emile^ — 
but remember this, and if you love me yon will do nothing wrong. 
Dearest, your lc‘itor to Mary was very pretty ami good. I 
thought a great deal of it, and J like its seriousness. Fancy how 
happy I w<is whoii Mary told me thf» other <lay how Mimi was 
improving fast; she could tell it by hi*r letti^rs. 

For Clods sake burn this, Mimi, for fear any thing happening to 
you, do dearest 


No. 27. 
f LlCTTFat. 1 

My Bear Mary, — 1 c.annot thank you enough for writing to tm 
in such a free and friendly style as you have done in your last 
note. 1 have reason to beliove you a friend indeed. I was de- 
lighted to BOO dear Emile looking so well— much better than I 
expected to see him. My Dear friend, it shall be my constant 
endeavour to practise economy for Emile’s sake. T proposed Lodg* 
ings because I thought they would be lass expensive than a house, 

and if there should be a little discomfort attejiding our residing in 

lodgings, we must just put up with it for a time, In timo Bmile% 

income shall increase. I dont fear but feliai, we shall get on very 

well—with economy. I have taken tlm charge of Mama’s house 
for the last two years. I should very much liked to have had a 
chat with you on these matters, but alas! that is impossible. It 
vexes me much to think I have so very few opportuniti« of seeing 
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my dear Emile^ He tries to make up in some measure by being 
most attentive in writing me But I must finish. With kind 
love, believe me, yours most affectionately, Mmi. 


No. 29 
[Letter. ] 

Monday Night 

My Dearest Mary, — thousand thanks for your dear, kind note 
and good wishes for my happiness I hope there are many, many 
happy days in store for me I know I shall be happy with my 
dear Emile We love each other, and that shall constitute our 
happiness I trust the day is not far distant when you shall see 
us living happly together. I had a conversation with Mama, but 
I received no hope from her She shall never consent to our 
marriage I told her my mind was made up — nothing would change 
me I shall be the wife of dear Emile. I made him once unhappy. 
But I vowed I would never do so again by breaking my vows to him. 
Dear Mary, nothing, I fear, shall move my parents They are 
against our union, and I fear they shall continue so. I saw you 
for a moment at the station in Edr. I cannot see you, so our 
acquaintance cannot be cultivated at present We must have patience 
for a little. I am going away soon I shall be deprived of seeing 
much of Emile. Do give him advice to take care of himself. He 
is not well at present The summer may restore him to good health. 
I trust so. If he would only be kind to himself. I must conclude. 
With kindest love and many sincere thanks for your good wishes, 
Believe me, dear friend, yours most affcty., Mimi 


No. 31. 

Envelope addressed — “ Emile L*Angelier, Esquir, Botanical 
Gardens, near Glasgow.** 

[Helensburgh post-mark, 14th of the month and year not legible; 
reached Glasgow 14th June, 1856, i past 4 p.m. ; deliverable be- 
tween 6 and 8 same evening.] 

[Letter.] 

My own, my darling husband, — To-morrow night by this time I 
shall be in possession of your dear letter. I shall kiss it and press 
It to my bosom. Hearing from you is my greatest pleasure, it is 
next to seeing you, my sweet love. My fond Emile Are you well, 
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darling of my soul’ This weather is enough to m&ke one ill, is it 
not’ We have had most dull, wet days — but I have had time to 
read and practise, which is a comfort to me. I am well. I am 
longing so to see you, sweet pet — to kiss and pet you. Oh! for the 
day when I could do so at any time I fear we shall spoil each 
other when we are married, we shall be so loving and kind. We 
shall be so happy, happy in our own little room — no one to annoy 
us, to disturb us Ail to ourselves, we shall so enjoy that life. 
The thought of these days makes me feel happy If it were not 
for these thoughts I shotdd be sad, miserable, and weary of this cold, 
unfeeling, thoughtless world. Wealth is the ruling passion. Love 
IS a second consideration, when it should be the first, the most 
important. De M is home. P/ told me so—he spoke to him 
Jack also saw him, and many of the other Gentlemen told me they 
had seen him. IIow happy he must be, though I think ho would 
have been happier if he and Bride had lieon in a house by them- 
selves. What think you, my darling’ In oiir case, I know I 
would rather be by ourselves. I liave no nows. Friends, friends 
staying with us, which is a groat annoyance to me I am weary 
of it now. I did like this way of living at one time, but I hate 
it now — it makes me long for your own quiet homo. Sweet that name 
shall sound when I am with you. 'IVlling how you are getting on*— ^ 
what you are reading How is Mary? Love to her, and to your 
sister when you next write, sweet one. I love you much fondly 
dearly sincerely. I’m thy Wife thy own true Mxmt. 

True and constant shall I prove. Dont fear me. I shall lie 
thine. Doni give ear to any reports you may hear. There are 
several T hear going about regarding mo going to get married-— 
regard them not. A kiss dear love from thy devote and loving, 
much attached wife, thine own Mimi. 

Heaven bless you, love, with everything you might wish for. 
May heaven be thy guide and protector. Take care of yourself. 
Adieu. Farewell, A fond, dear embrace. I am thine, untill death 
do seprate us, thy Mmi. 


Ho. 33. 

Envelope addressed- Mr. L'AngoHer, 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow.*^ 

[Lettbr.] 

M. 

My own, my dearest, my kindest husliand,— IIow I have re 
preached myself all week for writing you such unkind letters. Will 
you, darling Emile, pardon me for them? I was a little annoyed, 
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but it is all OYpT now. Dearest, I love you more, ah ’ more, if it 
were possible, than ever. You are rny own, my true husband, 
Emile No one can or shall prevent us being one No darling, 
we are man and wife now, dearest How are you — better, my love. 
I had written to you to say I could see you on Monday night, but 
P/ IS to be home by the late Boat, so we cannot meet. But you 
may be sure, my own darling, I will meet you as soon as I can, my 
own sweet pet. I thought I would see you That is my reason for 
not asking a letter from you, love. Emile, I wish I could convince 
you that I live, but for you alone In whatever recreation 1 am 
employed, my thoughts are of my own Emile I am thoughtless, 
but believe me, I never forget you, my own, my only love. Yes, 
my only love — you are the only man I love, or can ever love Wiiat- 
ever your lott may be, I shall be thine, and however humble your 
home shall be mine I shall share your couch, no matter where. 
T have thought well of all this, and I shall never repine though my 
husband is poor — no, it shall be my duty to make him happy, make 
him forget all the sorrows of the past, and look to a bright and 
happy future Emile, nothing shall change me, nothing tempt me 
ever to prove untrue to you. No wealth shall ever cause me to forget 
that I am the wife of my own, my ever darling Emile I swear to 
you that no man shall ever love me but you Emile, I dote on you. 
I adore you with my heart and soul. I love you I weep to think 
I have caused you grief I cannot express how sorry I am that I 
should have neglected to write Mary, Dear Mary, our true friend — 
forgive me for this I am very sorry about it, I assure you We 
have not got to Arrochar. M/ wont allow us to leave when we 
have friends in our own house, so I dont know when we may go. T 
do wish she would go, and then I would see you, be pressed to your 
heart, be kissed by you, my own, my beloved, my fond Emile I 
am excited much to-night, you here I would love 

you with my heart and soul. I am better—indeed, almost well. 
What weather f Aunt wrote me this week — she had seen you — and 
that you were looking very well-paid yon a pretty little compliment, 
which I wont tell you, my love Now, my sweet pet, you are 
wrong m thinking I am not preparing m the least I am. I have 
got very many things, so dont fear for me I shall be quite ready 
by Sept If you are— happy time » How I look forward to our 
^^PPy ^nion It cannot but be happy, we shall love each other so. 
And believe me, it shall be quite different. I shall be beside you, 
so if I do anything wrong, and you check me, I shall never, never, 
do it again I shall be all you could wish You shall love me and 
I shall obey you I shall leave all, Sacrifice friends, relations, 
family, and everything for your sake, for the love I have for you. 
I shall never regret it. I have reflected well It is a most important 
step. I have given it much consideration, and I always come to 
the same conclusion— that I love you, and shall be your wife. Jack 
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told me he sa.w Madame de M, this week, looking so pretty. He 
must be very happy, so must she I have never met her since her 
marriage, but I am only in Helensburgh in the morning, arid always 
driving I have not been ridding. No one knows why I have not 
been ridding, not even P/ or M/, but T shall tell you. The Wilsons 
and Mr. Young asked me to allow them to ride with me I knew 
you would not like this, and xt would cause people to make remarks 
I dont think I shall ride this summer — unless it may be with Jack — no 
other one Belove, give me a letter for next Wednesday Ts this a 
long letter’ I shall write Mary. Gii/e her my love, also your sister 
when you write. J iiope your mothei’ is well. Have you heard 
lately from Kose? Tell mo, darling, how you are’ Do you sleep 
better than you did? T must say Good night With very much 
fond love, I am thy true, thy loving, thy devoted and ic*{»enitant 
wife, thy own dear Mjml 

God bless you and prosper you, keep you in health, and give you 
all you desire. Adieu, my husband dear. A kiss. A fond 
embnwje I am thine for over, Mimi L’™'“ — * 


No. 5S 

Knvolope addressed— “ Mr. L’Angeher, Botanical Gardens, 
Glasgow.” 

M. 1/ 

I Ilolonsburgh post-maik, June 27, 1856; reaclnul GiasgoiA 6.d5 
same evening; deliverable next morning, first delivery.] 


rkirn’Kit. I 

Friday Night. 

Beloved, dearly beloved husband, sweet Dmile, how I long to 
cal! you mine, never more to leave you. What must (Ktciir ere that 
takes place, God only knows, f often fear some cloud may yet 
fall on our path and mar our happiness for a long time* I slial! 
never cause you unhappiness again. No, I was unkind, cruel, un 
loving, but it shall never be repeated. No, X am now a wife, a 
wife in every sense of the word, and it is my duty to conduct myself 
as such. Yes, 1 shall behave now more to your mind, f am no 
longer a child. Best assured 1 shall ho true and faithful wherever 
you are, dear love— my constant thought shall be of my Emile, 
who is far, far away. I only consent to your leaving if you think 
it will do you good— I mean, do your health good. Your income 
would bo quite enough for me— dont for a moment fancy I want 
you to better your income for me— no, dearest, I am quite content 
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with the sum you named When I first loved you I knew you 
were poor T'^felt then I would be content with your lot, however 
humble it might be Yes, your home, in whatever place or what- 
ever kind, would suit me If you only saw me now — I am all alone 

in my little bedroom — ^you would never mention your home as being 

humble I have a small room on the ground floor, very small, so 

dont fancy I could not put up m small rooms and with humble fare 
But if you think it will do you good a tour, go by all means for 
six months or so I trust you will take great care of yourself, and 
not forget your Mimi Oh’ how I love that name of Mimi. You 
shall always call me by that name — and, dearest Emile, if ever we 

should have a daughter I should like you to allow me to call her 

Mimi for her father’s sake You like that name, and I love it. You 
think I dont confide in you, sweet pet; it would, I thought, annoy 
you if I were to tell you all my little trifles — ^you would sometimes 
think me stupid I know you would, but I shall do it, as you ask 
me I knew, dearest, you regretted knowing me and being engaged 
to me during the winter the time I was in Edr Emile, that time 
was the only period since I have known you in which I felt the least 
degree of coolness for you When I saw you angry with me, I felt 
cool. Nay, more — one day I met you in Glasgow; you looked so 
cross at me that when I went home I wrote you a note taking fare- 
well of you, as I thought you would be delighted to get quit of 

me. Something struck me it was unkind of me doing so. I 

went to bed, T dreamt of you, I fancied you still loved me, and in 
the morning all my love for you returned Never again did I feel 
cool towards you, though I may have made you fancy so by my 
cool letters, &c But I assure you I love you more and more each 
day. Not an hour passes but I think of you, of you, my best, my 
kind, dear Emile. But the past we shall both forget^though we 
may often refer to it — and after our marriage we shall then laugh 
at all our anxious fears We shall make up for all the past then 
by our loving each other with a sincere heart. We must trust each 
other. You shall then know all my thoughts I shall have you 
near me, so I can tell you them — it is difficult to put thoughts on 
paper, at least some thoughts. We shall be the envy of many — of 
B/ I know. Emile, never fear my friends and family casting me 
ofl. If they do so, then I shall know they are not worth having 
for friends If they will cast me off because we are poor — why, they 
will be much better away from me. If it is only for money that 
your friends love you, their friendship is unworthy. I will not love 
yon less because you are poor. No, I shall love you even more, try 
to make you happy and comfortable, try to make you forget you are 
poor As you ask me, I shall burn your last letter. It was my cold 
which prevented my going to Arrochar. I dont know when we 
may go now — ^perhaps not at all I have promised to go to Stirling 
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to pay a visit in August. B/ had an invitation to go to Edinburgh 
Castle next week. The Major knew I would not* go, so did not 
invite me I dont think she will go F/ wont allow her by herself, 
and I wont go, so I think she will have to stay at home — which is 
much better, don’t you think so’ James goes to Edr. to school m 
August I think he will go far astray from home and every one — 
but P/ will have all the blame if the Boys are not what they should 
foe. Jack is not near so nice as he was T think I have answered 
ail your questions I was ill the beginning of this week, so i£ I 
should have the happiness to see you tuesday night T shall be quite 
well I think T feel better this week I cannot eat I have not 
taken any breakfast for aliout two months, not even a cup of tea — 
nothing till I get my luncheon at 1 o’c. T dont sleep much 1 
wonder, and so docs M/, that my looks are not changed, but I look 
as well as if T eat and slept well. 1 dont think I am any stouter, 
but you can judge when you next see me ; but 1 must go to bod, as 
I feel cold — so good night. Would to God it were to be by your 
side— I would feel well and happy then. I think T would be wishing 
you to love> me if I were with you — but I dont suppose you would 
refuse me. For I know you will like to lore, your Mimi. Adieu, 
sweet love, kind pet husband my own true Emile I am thine fcsr 
ever, thy wife, thy devoted, thy own true Mimi I/ANUFiiiKa. 

Good night. God bliss you. A kiss, pet love. 

If, dear love, you could write me as I might g(5t it Tuesday 
morning it would bo best, but if you cannot say thtm Wednesday. 
B’art'well, dear husband of my soul, my own flear love, my pet, my 
fond Emile, A kiss. A fond embrace. Good night. A kiss. 

1 o’c morning. 


ho, 57. 

Envelope addressed— Mr. L’Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow/’ 

f Helensburgh post-mark, 15th July, 1856; reached Glasgow 6,46 
same evening ; deliverable next morning, first delivery ] 

[Lettees.] 

Dearest k beloved Emile,— I shall begin and answer your 2nd 
sheet to me. I was rather stupid our last meeting. But I had » 
cold and did not feel in good spirits, but I shall make up for it our 
next meeting. My promise to you I mean to keep ml to break 
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them. I shall do all you ask me my own sweet darling, my ever 
dear and fond husband. I shall save as much of my money as I 
can. Would you wish me to buy things for myself, clothes, &c. I 
could do it quite easily — as you like love. Emile you have made 
a rash promise to me m your last letter. You say though you 
were dead Mini I shall luvei mairy again this I swear. Now this 
IS wrong of you, to say so. You will promise me— -that if I should 
die you will marry, and that as soon as you can Is not a man 
more happy with a wife. Is she not a happiness and a comfort to 
him — a solace to him in his sad hours — a help to him in his old 
age— a blissing to him if he has a family. No darling Emile you 
will not promise me such a thing. I think every man as soon as 
he can afford to keep a wife should take a wife — and it would be 
more beneficial to you than to others, as you have no mother nor 
sister here to take care of you And darling Emile never repeat 
again to me ‘ that life is a burden to you ’ Remember you have 
a wife to think of now. Yes a wife who loves you fondly truly — 
loves you with a heart which burns with pure love for you my only 
love When you are sad think of your Mimi. How I wish I were 
with you to comfort to cheer you my sweet one. Would 1 not pet 
and fondle and love you Yes darling those shall be happy happy 
days, which I hope shall not be long of coming. Do not fear, I 
shall be so kind to you — when you are cross I shall give you a kiss 
and ask you to be my own sweet dear little Emile When you 
smile no one can help loving you — ^you look so kind so loving — 
just as I like to see you look my fond my ever dear dear husband, 
I asked Jack yesterday if he had seen you. He said Yes I saw him 
on Friday in a cab with a Lady and Gentleman. Said how did he 
look — and he said he thought very cross. He has got a very fast 
look Jack of late— he is not improving, and James is }usi a very 
bad little fellow, he swears and goes on at a great rate P/ thinks 
it clever. But he will be broken in when he goes to school. I 
think he will be a little Blackguard if he goes on at the present 
style. When I am away your letters will be quite safe, I go on 
Wednesday — ^return on Friday. I don’t know if I shall be able to 
write you, but shall if I can We are to have some Edr. friends 
on Friday so we must be home Minnoch was here to-day again 
(Monday). Only left on Saturday and back to-day again. He was 
here for four hours. He brought a fellow Weymiss with him. 1 
think he might have a little better feeling than come so soon knowing 
that every one down here has heard the report regarding myself 
and him— even for the people on our own place. P/ and M/ were 
much displeased at him— they said nothing, but M/ said it was 
enough to make people think there was something in the report. 
Say nothing to him in passing — it will only make him rude if you say 
anything. Adieu dear love. I shall answer the rest of your letter 
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again. Adieu sweet one of my soul, my own. evo^ dear & ever beloved 
husband, much much love to you beloved pet. I afn thy own true 
wife iiiy fond and ever devoted and loving 

Mimi L’Angemeii. 

My sweet beloved & dearest Emile, I shall begin and answer 
your clear long letter. Tn the first place, how are you— -bettor, I 
trust You know I did feel disappointed at our marriage not taking 
place in Spt But as it could not, why, thmi, I just made up iiiy 
mmd to be content, and trust that it may bo ere long. We shall fix 
about that our next meeting, which 1 hope wont be long. Emile, 
dear husband, how can you express such vvords — that you mar iny 
amusements and that you are a bore to me ? Fic, fie, dear Eimle * 
You must not say so again, yem must not ewen tbink so— it is so very 
unkind of you. Why, i \/ould bo Vf^ry unhappy if you were not 
near me. T did laugh at your pinning my little flower to your shirt, 
f always put your flowers into Books in the Draw ing-room— -there I 
can go and look at iiiem at any time. Do nol weep, darling, fond 
husband — it makes me sad to tliinl. you wccji. Do n<;t do it, darling. 
A fond embrace and dear lass {o you, sweet and rnucdi-loved Kinile. 
Our intimaey has not fjoen v.ruauiul, aiul I am your wife bolore (Joel 
—so it has been no sin— our loving each other darling, fond 

Emile, I am yean* wife. 1 shall eea.so t.o lx* childish and tliouglitiehS. 
1 shall do all 1 can to jdeaso you a,nd retain your truly dear, fond 
love. You know f have wished as much ns you do to give you my 
likeiu*.ss P»ut T have not Jiad an opjiortuniiy. I prom iso you you shaii 
have it sowc day- ““SO that promise wont be harken. If i did not 
sign my name, it wa,s for no reason. Unless it is to a stranger, I 
never do put Hmifh- -only Vou shall, dear love, have 

all your kdters hack Emile, love, yiui are wrong. If 1 did feel 
cool towards you in winter, i neviT gave one tlnuighi of love to any 
other. No other image has over filled my heart- smee I km‘w ymx, I 
might admire some people, but, on my soul, I never did love, since 
I know you, any but you my own dear fond and ever beloved Emile, 
1 am so glad you go and take a walk on Bunday. f would rather 
you did so as go to Dhurch, ns f think the country air would <hi you 
more good, and you can read prayers to yourself in tlie evening. 
Yes dear pet 1 long to sleep in your Ix^sorn—'To lay my head on your 
arm. Ah I would feel safe and happy there, Tt will be a delightful 
bliss our union. We can not but love each other, and we shall he 
so kind to each other, so happy. T think when they see us (P/ and 
M/) so happy and content they will give in They must in times love 
you. We aluill ho the envy of many. My love burns for you* -it 
increases daily. Oh ! to be with you this night. But T fear I would 
ask you to lom me, and that would not do. No no we must not 
tall we are married. It is hard to restrain ona*s passions, I do 
love you fondly, truly. You will not leave me your wif6“-*witli no 
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Guide, no friend^ na protector, no one to love me — no one who cares 
for me, no one*to tell me my faults Emile, my love, my husband, 
you must not go. Stay with me, near me, I shall be happy. I 
shall do all you ask I shall behave as you wish me — ^remain 
here, and you will trust me — and see me Adieu for the present 
your wife. Yotje, Mini L’Angelieb 


No. 39 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr, L’Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow ” 

[Letter ] 

Friday Evening. 

My beloved, my ever darling Emile, — I got home this evening, 
but with a very bad cold. I feel quite ill to-night — sick and head- 
ache. I got my feet damp, but I shall take care and be soon well. 
Barling pet, how are you ? It was impossible for me to write you 
for Saturday, as I would have been obliged to have given my letter 
to one of the family — ^to Post. 1 did not see the post-office. You 
will, I know, darling, sweet Emile, excuse me, and say nothing about 
it Oh ’ sweet, dear love, how very much I love and adore you. 
You are my own, yes, my own dear, sweet husband, my Emile. I 
was much charmed with the fine scenery all about Arrocbar on 
Thursday, a pretty fine day. We went to the top of Loch Lomond, 
driving, and had Luncheon in one of the beautiful glens, and returned 
to Arrochar in the afternoon Our party were some people from 
Perth I did not know, and the two Griersons (your friend’s brothers) 
Bo you know Henry Grierson well? Instead of driving all the way 
home to-day, I went on board of the steamer at Tarbet, and went 

out at Luss, and drove home in our own carriage The Griersons 

came with us — ^they went on to Glasgow. I shall tell you something 
that will please my own sweet husband — I was the only Lady of the 
party who received no kisses from the gentlemen. I would not have 
done such a thing — and, of course, when I said I would not allow 
such a thing no one asked me Now, Emile darling, tell me how 
you are, and where you are going to lodge. My own, my ever beloved 
Emile, I never meet with any one like you, my own love No, 
Emile, I never met with any one, but I compare you — and they 
are all so far inferior. I think myself fortunate in having got such 
a nice, dear, sweet, loving, little pet husband I do love you with 

my heart and soul. You are my all, the only one I love, the only 

one I long to be with. My love increases daily. You will not 
have been busy this week I do so hope you shall often not be 
busy after we are married, then I shall have you all to myself. I 
shall have you all the day by my side — ^but that would spoil me. 
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I fear you will be too kind to me I shall so devoted to you, 
my own sweet, dear pet. I wish you were here * I would ask 
leave to write no more, as I feel ill, really ill, with cold I got my 
feet wet in crossing a stream, and had to drive 15 miles without 
getting them dried I was very glad I was not ill, or I might have 
been very unwell — but that won’t be till next week. Love, excuse 
me to-night; you shall have an extra letter for it Novf, sweet pet, 
God bliss you and prosper you Take care of yourself. Much 
love and fond embraces from thy devoted wife, thy true and faithful 

Mimi 

Adieu, sweet love, my own clear Emile. I wish I were with 
you to-mght — it would make me feel well. Adieu, sweet love. 
A kiss. 

Saturday Morning. 

Dearest and ever lieloved, — I am just going down to Helensburgh. 
I feel better this morning, but not well But M/ is so ill she can 
not go out, so T must go. Darling, I know ymi would lie dis- 
appointed at not having a letter from me tihis morning, hut, darling, 
I could not I must stop, as M/ is b(‘SKlo me Adieu, dear love. 
I am thy true wife, thy own fond, clevr>tod 

Mimi L’Anoblike. 


No 41. 

[Post-mark, July 24, year iliegiide. 1 
[ Letter, j 

Tiicssday Morning, 
July 24th. 

My own beloved Emile, — T hope and trust you arrived safe home 
on Monday. I did so enjoy your kind visit on Huiulay. it makes 
me feel in good spirits for a week after seeing you. Oh I I wish I 
could see yon often— it would i)C such a comfort to both of nn. 
But I hope there is happiness in store for us yet. When wo are 
married it will he my constant endeavour to please you and to add 
to your comfort. I shall try to study you, and when you get a 
UUh out of temper I shall try and pet you, dearest— kiss and fondly 
you. I was not astonished at your thinking me ciud, for I really 
have been in fault. But it is my way. But I must change it to 
you. 1 shall try and bo more affectionate for tlie future. Tau know 
I love you dearly. Ah ^ Emile, you possess my kwe. I could 
not love any other as T do you, and believe me, I shall ever remain 
true to you I think a woman who can he untrue ought to be 
banished from society. It is a most heartless thing. After your 
disappointment, dearest Emile, I wonder you would have had any 
confidence m another. But I feel that you have confidence in me, 
or you would not love me as you do. I long for the day when 
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W8 shall be always together When I left yon on Snnday I was just 
m time to mee!) papa m the Drawing Room After luncheon two 
Gentlemen, my little brother James, and myself, went and had a 
walk of 7 miles — ^across the hill to Loch Lomond How often I 
wished yon had been with me, I cannot tell I do not enjoy any 
other one’s company, but yours. Your likeness is such a comfort to 
me When ever I think of my own dear Emile, I go and look at 
you, I never saw such a good likeness, I love it truly I owe you 
very many thanks for it I shall try and get mine for you before 
you leave Tell me beloved if there is anything I can do to please 
you. Do tell me if you love me. B told me she saw you On 
Sunday, one of the ladies m Mama’s carriage saw you and fancy she 
fell in love with your appearance I did not wonder at that in the 
least — as I was quite charmed with you — I do not wonder at young 
ladies admiring you. I feel quite proud at the thought’s of having 
such a very nice-looking husband. But it is not only your apper- 
ance that makes me feel proud of you — ^biit your superior mind, and 
ways of thinking from other young men. I look upon ‘ fast ’ young 
men 7iow with horror. I shall expect a letter from you on Saturday 
first the (28th) — Miss Bruce, P — O — ^Row. I shall write you before 
that All our friends left us yesterday I think B and some of 
the family are going to the Bridge of Allan this week — on Wednes- 
day to be home on Saturday Mama does not like me to leave home 
much — as she says things go all wrong when I am away. She depends 
too much on me. I can assure you it is no easy work to manage 
such a large household. I often feel glad that I have been accus- 
tomed to house-keeping — as I shall find the use of it some day. Now 
this is a very long letter for me and written so small. Adieu 
beloved. May God bless you is my earnest prayer. And with kind 
love and a fond embrace Believe me to be your devoted Mimi. 

Miss Bruce 

Post Office 
Row 

Saturday the 28th. 


No 43 

Envelop© addressed — “ Mr L’Angelier, 10 Both well Street, 
Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Row; Helensburgh post-mark, day not legible, July, 
1836 ; reached Glasgow July, 1856 ] 

[Lettee ] 

Saturday Night, 11 o’c. 

Beloved and darling husband, dear Emile, — I have just received 
your letter. A thousand kind thanks for it. It is kind, and I shall 
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io 7 © you more ior writing me such a letter. ® Dearest, I do love 
you for teilmg me ail you tlimk of me. Emiie, I am sorry you 
are lil I trust to God you aro hotter For the love of heaven 
take (care) of yourself. Leave town for a day oi two. \ es, darling, 
by all means go to Mrs M'Lan’s. It will do you much good 
— only, come back to me. Yes, Emiie, you ouglit, m those sad 
moments of yours, to consider you lia^e a wife. I am as much your 
Wife as if we had been married a year You cannot, will not, 
leave me, your wife Oh ’ for pity’s sake do not go L will do 
all you ask' — only remain in this country 1 ehall keep all my 
promises I shall not be thoughtless and indiiiVreni to you. On 
my soul, I love you and adore you with the love of a wife. 1 will 
do anything, I will do all you mention in your letters to please 
you, only do not leave mo or forsake mo. 1 entreat of you, my 
husband, my fondly loved Emile, only stay and be my guide, my 
husband dear You are my all, my only, deiir love. Have ('onfl- 
donco in me, sweet pet. 'kriist me Heaven is iny w if ness, 1 shall 
never prove untrue to you — I sh.dl, I am wile. No other 

one shall 1 ever marry X promise i shall /mf go about iJn* nts., 
Emile, more than you have said. We went abmit loo much, i shall 
not go about much. But one you must promise me is this, that 
if you should meet mo at a time in B/ Si. or HJ Ht. you will not 
look on me crossly. For it almost made me wet‘p cm the si, last 
winter sometimes when you hardly looked at mo. 1 shall take lessoiiH 
in water colours. 1 shall tell you in my next note vvliat I iid«‘nd 
to study, it will rather amuse you. P/ gave nu^ the dog “ Hamho/* 
Skye }>roed, “ Pedro,” the coachman gid. for me, English Breed, 
l^oy had their names when I got them. I am sorry you dislike 
melons, as they are rather a favourite of mine. I hope, dear pet 
Emile, you wdl got nice Lodgings. J always thouglit the Gardens 
were too far away from your ollice. How nicely the 12/. wouW 
suit us at Ililliiead I hope we may meet soon. F/ t>r M/ are 
not going from liornc. Wo inteiide<l to post, to Arroohar, ao it would 
be no use your being in the Boat. X shall not see yem till the nights 
aro a little darker. I can trust C.U.-^she will never tell about our 
meetings. She intends to be married in November. But she may 
change her mind. Now, Emile, I shall keep all my promises 1 
have made to you. I shall love and obey you— my duty as your 
wife is to do so. I shall do all you want me. 'frust me, keep 
yourself easy. I know what awaits me if I do what you disapprove 
—off you go. That shall always be in my mind— Chi, never to return. 
The day that occurs I hope I may die. Yos— 1 shall never look 
on the face of man again. Ytm would die in Africa. Your deatli 
would bo at my hands— God forbid I Trust me, I love you— y«, love 
you for yourself alone. I adore you with my heart and soul Emile, 
X swear to you I shall do all you wish and ask me. I love you more 
than life, I am thine, Thine own Mimi L^Angilier. Emile, you 
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shall hav^ all ;^our betters the first time we meet. It may cost me 
a sigh and pang, but you shall have them all I wonder what you 
would do with one of my drawings — a stupid, blackdookmg thing. 
Minnoch left this morning — ^say nothing to him in passing It will 
only give him cause to say you did not behave in a gentlemanly 
manner Do not do it. He said nothing to me out of place, bub 
I was not a moment with him by myself. I did not wish to be alone 
with him. Horrock’s is gone to England, so you need not put 
yourself about to ask if he shewed the letter. M‘K saw it They 
were all with me when M‘K. spoke to me. He will never be a 
gentleman, even with the Bed Coat & 30th Regt He goes to Ireland 
in three weeks — ^iie is in London now We have an old gentleman of 
86 yeais in the house just now, and he is trying, as he says, to make 
love to me Poor old man, it is wonderful to see him He has 
taken a lot of your last kisses from me But you would not mind 
that if you saw the poor old man His brother is here, too ; he is only 
74. Their name is Bald. I shall do all I can with Janet, poor 
child She fell down the back stairce., and has hurt her leg very 
much — so much so that she was obliged to go to bed. You will 
see her m Sept. She goes to school then. I shall answer your letter 
the next time I write Love, my pet, my husband, my fond and 
ever dearly beloved Emile. Good night. May God grant you better 
health. Be happy. I will do all you wish, I shall keep my promise — 
this I swear Be happy — weep no more. Adieu, sweet one. I am 
thy wife, thy own fond pet — 

Madeleine Smith, alias Mimi L’Anoelibir. 


No. 45. 

[Letter.] 

Dearest Mary, — What a length of time since I have written you ! 
But Emile told me you were at Gourock. I hope you enjoyed your 
visit and felt benefited from the change of air. What fine weather 
we have now, though it has been long m making its apperance. 
To-day is charming. They have all gone out driving, and I am 
obliged to remain at home, as we expect some friends, and it does 
not look very hospitable for visitors to arrive and find no one to 
receive them. That is why I am not out Were you m Helensburgh 
one day about ten days ago. I thought it was like you, but I could 
not say. My sister and I were at Arrochar last week. I had never 
been there, and I was quite delighted with the wild highland scenery. 
We were on Loch Lomond — it is indeed the Queen of Scottish Lakes. 
The water was like a sheet of glass — ^the sky so blue and clear — in 
fact it was more like a picture than reality. Nothing I enjoy so 
much as fine scenery, and next to the scenery itself comes a fino 
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picture of tlie same subject. I have been too Iwsy for sometime^ so 
have not had so much reading as I should like Mama has not 
been well, and that has occupied a good part of my time, but next 
week I shall begin again, as by that time I think she shall be 
quite convalescent. Since 1 last wrote you I have read “ Sidney 
Smith’s Life,” and I like it very much- I have also read ” Life of 
Lord Cockhurn,” which I did not much like. The characters men- 
tioned are all too old for me to rerneinbcr, so I could not take the 

same interest in it an older person would. I am now at the life 

of “Sir B Peel,” but there is so much regarding Politics m it, 
that I find it rather dry sort ot‘ reading; but papa asked mo to road 
it, so I shall do it. 

“ I have got two dogs now to make pels of, “ Pedro ” and 
“ Sambo,” both of them teriiers They are most affectionate. 1'heir 
great delight is killing rats, «and I assure you I gratify them in 

their desire. I feur I shall not have the pleasure of seeing you 

yet this summer, as I know of nothing that .shall call me to Glasgow, 
till 1 come for the winter. I do long to be accfuainied witli you, 
and I don’t see how it can bo managed. 1 think I must just have 
patience, and wait for a little time yet. All things may yet end 
well, but I rather fear dear Binilo and I nhall have annoyances 
yet. Bui wo must hope for the best Adieu for the present. With 
kind love, I am, dear Mary, your affoctly., MiMf. 

Friday afternoon. 


No 47. 

Envelope addressed — “ For Mr. L’Angolier, 10 Bothwell Street, 

Glasgow.” 

[Helensburgh post-mark, August, 1856, day illegible; reached 
Glasgow, 6.46 p.m., 14th August, 1856; deliverable next morning 
by first delivery.] 


[Lettbr. ] 


Wednesday afternoon. 

Beloved & ever dear Emile, — ^All by myself. Bo I shall write to 
you, dear husband. Your visit of last night is over. I longed for 
it. How fast it passed— It looked but a few minutes ere you left 
me. You did, love, look cross at first, but thank ITeavon you looked 
yourself ere you left — Your old smile. Bear fond Emile, I love you 
more and more. Emile, I know you will not go far away from me. 
I am your wife. You cannot leave me for ever. Could you, Emile? 
I spoke in jest of your going last night. For I do not think you will 
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go very far fr^m i£Le, Emile, your wife Would you leave me to 
end my days in misery For I can never he the wife of another 
after our intimacy But, sweet love, I do not regret that — never 
did, and never shall. Emile, you were not pleased because I would 
not let you love me last night. Your last visit you said “ You would 
not do it again till we were married.” I said to myself at the time 
well, I shall not lei Emile do this again It was a punishment to 
myself to be deprived of your loving me, for it is a pleasure, no 
one can deny that. It is but human nature Is not every one that 
loves of the same mineP Yes, I did feel so ashamed after you 
left o£ having allowed you to see (any name you please to insert) 
But o,s you said at the time, I was your wife Emile, you must con- 
sider about leaving me I do not think you need expect to get the 
Auslialian situation — there are always people ready to fill such situa- 
tions, friends of those connected with it You have given up your 
situation in Huggins. Get another you say not in Glasgow Well, 
try some other Town in Scotland, or if you would go to England, 
then w© might have a chance of seeing each other sometimes But 
to go to Australia never more to come back to your wife, your Mini 
— unkind of you, Emile, to think of such Will nothing persuad© 
you to remain in Huggins’ Emile, my husband, I do not intend to 
make any promises, as I know you won’t receive them or heheve 
them (fearful thing, but it is my own fault) But I know now 
pretty well what you would like me to do, and what you dislike, 
so I shall hy actions try and retain your dear love I shall do all 
I can that I know shall please you I shall not go out as I did, 
but I need you make promises. It shall he actions What made me 
feel a little vexed with you last night was this — You went back on 
last winter, and that you promised me you would not do I have 
done all I could to try and make myself better. I hope you got home 
safe, and were none the worse of it How kind of you, sweet love, 
to come so far to see me. Thank you, love. A fond dear embrace — 
a kiss, dear love, my own sweet Emile, my best loved husband. 
Forgive me — and be what we once were. I thank you so much for 
these grapes, they were so very nice and cool I shall not wear 
Crinoline,” as you dont like it. It is off to-day. No one heard 
you last night Next night it shall be a different window; that on© 
is much too small I must see you before you go to Badgmore. I 
am so glad I have your letters, as they are such a pleasure to me I 
read and read them over and over again — and I love them so. I 
hope you will correct the person who told you of our having been 
at the Tweedie’s and Raits I have seen Mr. Bait in the shop — when 
I was m with Tapa—but that m all. And I have heard M/ say she 
has met Mrs. Bait at parties, but that is all. I never spoke to Miss 
Bait I knew her by sight, but that is all. James called at the 
Tweedies while they were at Stone. I dont like the family— 'there 
|s no great refspect attached to Mr. T.’s name. As for Tweedie, 
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jxinr , I clout know him ©ven by fei; 3 ^ht So, sweat love, you may hear 
much that is false when you have heard of two sacii simple things 
being wrong I shall tell Jack some day you know Miss Dougall, 
the Dr. daughter in Elembaiik Place I remember long long ago 
of seeing you meet that young Lady opposite to Aunt’s windows, 
whotlier by appointment or not I cannot say.. Aunt told mo then 
you were engaged to her I had a letter from Aunt this morning, 
in which she says she saw you — ^but you did not look ivell Your 
hair IS so long that it makes you look (now doni he angry) not near 
so good looking Are you cross at me for saying that. No, love, 
you are not. I must have a letter troin you very soon' — the Ijeginniiig 
of the week, perhaps Wednesday, Mii^s Buico P 0 , Jlow. You shall 
tell me all your arrangements I was in Helensburgh this iriommg 
early— making markets I wonder often what they would do if I 
were not here M/ never goes to a shop herself. I must stop. 
Adieu, love Adieu, sweet husband I am thy Wife, thy Mimi. 

Wednesday night, 11 o’clock. 

Beloved husband, — This time last night you were with me. To^ 
night I am all alone. Would wo had not to part. How happy, 
happy we would be. Yes I long for the time when wo shall bo 
united never more to part. I long for it every day 1 would give 
the world to bo with you — yes, my lovo, to bo near you — to live 
with you. Time, I hope, will pass quickly when wo shall be one, 
sweet dear love. You must not leave me to go out of Europe, Emilo, 
consider your old Mother, if you go you will never soo lier more, and 
your dear sisters, and your Mini. Can you leave me for ever. Could 
you come and take farewell of Mini for ever. Could you break my 
heart by telling me “ tins. Mini, is the last time I shall see you,” 
Could you do this, Emiie — ^Emilo, my only love, my sweet dear 
husband? I love you more this night than ever. Do, beloved, stay 
near mo, my only friend, my only love. My friends, every one of 
them, are nothing to me compared with you. You, and you only, 
are the only being I love— on this Earth, You could not live in 
a far country, you would die. Emile give one serious thought to 
it, and make the resolve that you will not leave England. Thank 
you again for coming to see me. 1 shall never be able to thank 
you for all your kindness to me, my love, my own beloved Emile, 
Dear, fond pet, I trust to God you a.re well. I shall wait with 
anxiety till Wednesday for your letter. I could not ask if before that 
day, as you might not have time. Sweet dear love, Good night. 
May heaven guide you and change your mind. May God prosper 
you, and may you long health— long life and prosperity. Adieu, dear 
love. A fond embrace A dear sweet kiss to thee my Husband, my 
only love. Adieu, I am thy Wifi, thy Mini L^ANomim. 

I shall write you Friday for Saturday to Mrs. Jenkins. Adieu 
-sweet love adieu a kiss. 


Y 
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No. 49. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L'Angelier, at 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow/’ 

[Eow, Helensburgh, and Glasgow post-marks, both illegible,* Row 
post-mark also illegible.] 

[Letter ] 

Thursday evening. 

My own dear Emile, how must I thank you for your kind, dear 
letter. Accept a fond embrace and dear kisses and assurances that 
I love you as much as ever and have never regretted what has 
occurred I forgive you freely from my heart for that picture — 
never do the same thing again. I am better, though I have still cold 
— it IS more my cough that annoys me I do wish I could get rid of 
that cough. I often fear it is not a good cough, it has been going 
and coming all summer, but I shall take great care dear love for 
your sake I hope you will get away — do you not find the horror of 
being obliged to ask a master leave to go from home for a short 
time. I do wish you were your own master Will you not try when 
m England to get some other situation with a larger income. I wish 
you could get one out of Glasgow. You dislike Glasgow, and so do 
I — ^try and see what you can do while you are away I cannot see you 
ere you go, for which I am sorry. You forget that my little sister 
is m my Bed Room, and I could not go out by the window or leave 
the house and she there. It is only when P. is away I can see 
you, for then Janet sleeps with M. You see I cannot see you. If 
you go on Monday, dont write me again till I tell you If you 
do not go, write mo so as I may not write to Badgemore O.H. I 
shall not write to Badgemore till the end of the week. I like Miss 
Williams letter. I think she is very nice. I like her ere I have 
seen her. Excuse me, but I always just say what I think, but I 
dont like the other young lady. I cannot tell you what it is, but 
there is something I dont like. I judge much of a person from their 
letters *and handwriting. I maybe wrong — she may be nice. Jack 
is still in pain with his leg, hut quite able to walk with a halt. 

What a stupid boy you are I told what I liked in the August 

Blackwood.” I shall read the Sept, one on Monday I think 
you should not mind getting a Ring, but you shall have the size. I 
dont (know) which finger it ought to be I am sure. I have never 
noticed these things, I did tell you at one time that I did not like 
William Mmnoch, but he was so pleasant that he quite raised him- 
self in my estimation. I wrote to his sisters to see if they would 
come and visit us next week, also him, but they can not. I hope 

you shall have fine weather while you are away. It will do you 

so much good, and cheer you up — ^wont it, love? You ask me what 
I have been reading- Well then I shall tell you. The lives of 
Lenardo de Vmci,” and “ M. Angelo,” also ** Andrea del Sarto ” 
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— all first-class painters. I am fond of reading the lives of painters. 
The life of Andrea del Sarto quite makes me feel melancholy. His 
life was a life of unhappiness — he was a prey to sorrow — he never 
knew what it was to be happy — lie died early deserted by all — 
even by his wife — yes by his wife, the one who should have stayed 
by him — and shared all his sorrows and anxiefies. Mrs Grierson has 
not come. She will be to-morrow — we have people from the Highlands 
with us This is such a horrid cold night — the wind is howling — 
and ram — it makes me feel so sad. There are two things I dislike — 
the noise of waters and the wind — ^perhaps you may like them both 
do you, love’ I must stop as my candle is just going out — so dear 
darling Emile I shall wish you good-night wishing you were here 
by me. God bliss you and make you happy. I shall write you for 
Monday. Adieu, my sweet, my ever dear and fond Emile A kiss 
a fond embrace much dear love from me your own for ever, your 
truly fond and devoted Mxmi L’Angelike. 

After I am your wife I shall be obliged to sign iny name as 
Madeleine Mimi L’Angelier — will that be the way. Dont you think 
it will be long enoagli without my 4th name of Hamilton. 

M.MJl.L. 

Adieu, sweet love a kiss my pot fond and ever dear husband my 
own dear Emile yours for over. 

Saturday, lught, half -past 12 o*cIock. 

My own dear Emile,— I must Ind you adieu in tins note. May you 
enjoy your trip, he happy with your friends, and may you again 
return in health, safety, and happiness to Glasgow. 1 hope and 
trust the change may do you good, that you shall put in a stock 
of health for the winter months. 1 hope you feel well and strong. 
I am better thougli si ill cold. When 1 get intc* a breeze I cough- 
bat I shall be all well soon. Adieu, my dear love. May you escape 
all danger— be careful of yourself for iny sake. We have a lot of 
friends to dinner to night. 1 do wonder if you are in Helensburgh 
to-night, I fancy no — something says you are not, I had an 
invitation yesterday from some friends in London to go and pay 
them a visit (not Bessie), but M. would not allow me— so I have 
declined, for which T am very sorry, W© are to have friends from 
Ireland next week, among the number a very nice young follow 
with large moustache. If you wish to cut all the hair off your face, 
why then do it, but I am sure ifc wemt improve your appearance 
in the least. Now be a dear good little husband mine, and excuse 
me writing you a longer note— it is so late. A fond dear embrace, 
much love and lots of kisses. Adieu ray sweet love, take car© of 
yourself. A kiss, a fond embrace from Thy ever true and ever 
devoted dear Mimi L^ANfiiairm. 

I shall write to you to Badgemore tlie end of the week, about 
Thursday. Adieu sweet love ever and ever yours Mimi L, 
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. • No. 51. 

Envelope addressed — Mr. L’Angelier, 10 Boiliwell Street, Glasgow " 

[Helensburgh post-mark, Sept. 29, 1856; reached Glasgow 6.45 
same evening; deliverable next morning, first delivery.] 

[Letter.] 

My own ever dear Emile, — I did not write you on Saturday as 
C H. was not at home, so I could not get it posted. I hope, love, 
you are home and well — quite well — and quite able to stand all 
the cold winds of winter. I am quite well — quite free of cold, i 
dont think I can see you this week. But I think next Monday night 
I shall as P/ and M/ are to be in Edr., but my only thought is 
Janet — what am I to do with her? I shall have to wait till she is 
asleep, which may be near 11 o'C. But you may be sure I shall 
do it as soon as I can I expect great pleasure at seeing you As 
a favour do not refer to what is past. I shall be kind and good, 
dear sweet love, my own my best loved husband — I do love you 
very much. What cold weather we have had. Mr. Mmoch has 
been here since Friday — ^he is most agreeable — I think — -wq shall 

see him very often this winter — ^h© says we shall — and P/ being so 
fond of him I am sure he shall ask him in often. I hope to hear 
from you very soon. Will you love write me soon. You know 
how much I love to hear from you. Nothing gives m© more 

pleasure — sweet love, my own dear Emile. There is a chance I may 

be m Glasgow to-morrow, but I am not sure till I see P/ to-night, 
but B. IS with me, and I would not see you I may not go, but I 
think we shall. There is a chance of our being in Glasgow the end 
of Oct. P/ IS not well, and he finds it too much going up and down 
— ^but I can writ© no more at present, so with very kind much love 
and kisses a fond embrace Believe me, ever yours, most truly 

and fondly your own, your ever dear Mimi 

I have just got word of the death of my old sweetheart in Edr. 
for which I am not in the least sorry — ^love again to you sweet love. 
Adieu, ever yours, Mimi. 


No. 53. 

Envelope addressed — Mr L’Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Pranklin 
Place, Great Western Boad, Glasgow.” 

[Helensburgh post-mark, October, day and year illegible; reached 
Glasgow, October 8, year illegible; deliverable next morning, first 
delivery ] 

[Letter.] 

Tuesday morning. 

My dear Emile, — The day is cold so I shall not go out — so I shall 
spend a little time in writing you. Our meeting last night was 
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p 0 Ciiiia,r Emile you are not reasonable. I dcf not* wonder at your 
not loving me a,s you once did. Emile I am not worthy of you. 

You deserve a better wife than I I see misery before mo this 

winter I would to God we wore not to be so near to Mr. M. 
You shall hear all stones and believe them. You will say I am 
indifferent because I shall not be able to see you much. I forgot 
to t‘ell you last night that I shall not be able of an evening to let 
you in — my Boom is next to B and on the same floor as the front 
d(trtr. 1 shall never he able to spend the happy hours we did last 
winter. Our letters I dont see how I am to do. M. will watch 
every post. I intended to speak to you of ail this last night-— but 
wo were so engaged otlierways I do hope you got home safe, and 
that you have got no cold — toll mo love I could not sleep all 
wghi- I thought of your unhappy appearance— you shed tears love 
— hut I did not. Yes, you must think me cool — hut it is my natuic. 
1 never did love any one till I loved you — and 1 shall ne\er love 
another Love, Emile, my sweet Barling, causes unhappiness in 
more ways iijan one T know you will, I feel sure you wuH, quarrel 
with ino this winter. 1 know it well, sweet love — ^Imt God only 

knows, dearosi;, that I have no desire ever to bo parted from you, 

so, Eimlc, my sweet Emile, if we should ever part it will be 
on your side, not mine, f sometimes fancy you are disappointed 
witli me r am not what you onco thought I was. I am too much 
of a child t<» please you. I am too fond of amusement to suit your 
fancy. I am too indifferent, and 1 do not mind what t!ie world 
says, not in the least/— T never did. 1 promise to marry you km* wing 
1 would never have my father’s consent. I would bo obliged to marry 
you in a clandestine way. I know you were poor. All ihi'sci 1 did not 
mind. I knew the world would condemn me for it but i diil not 
mind. I trust we liav#i days of happiness before us— but God knows we 
have days of misery too. Eimle, my own, my ever drnir husband, I 
have suffered nimdi on your account from my family. They have 
laughed at my love lor you— they taunted me regarding you. I was 
watched all last winter. I was not allowed out by myself for foar I 
should meet you — but if I can I sball cheat them this winter. I shall 
ad VO id you at first, and that may cause them to allow mo out by 
myself. I shall write yon as often as I can— but it cannot be three 
times a week as it has been. And speaking of writing you, I intend 
to change the day— Monday, it is not convenient for to post a letter 
for you on Sunday— so it shall rather bo Tuesday, I thank you very 
much, my dear love, for being at such trouldo to come and seo me. 
I thank you truly from my soul k do accept a dear embrace. I 
shall never forget Iasi night. There is a sentence still in my ear 
you said about God eiricking you dead If ever you meet mo again. 
Since my childhood that is a sentence I Iiave shuddered to hear 
expressed. When I was very young, about 5 years, a woman made 
us© of that sentence on my Grand papa’s farm, and she was stniek 
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dead that hour»-it has never left me since I heard you say it. 
I do hope you were none the worse of coming out, were you — 
darling Emile, believe me, I love you — yes, I do, and that most 
sincerely I have come to the conclusion that you do not know 
me. If you were with me long you would know me better- — it is 
only those I love thaf I am indifferent too — even my Dog — which I 
love — ^sometimes I hate it, and for no reason — it is only a fancy 

which I cannot help To strangers it is different I do love you 

truly fondly Do you still wish to show your LtLeness to a fnend'^ 
I hope I did not show much temper to you last night did I sweet 
love^ Adieu for the present A very fond embiac© to you, sweet 
dear husband I am thy ever true and ever loving and dear 

Mini L’. 

Wednesday 

My own dear Little Pet, — I hope yon are well M/ and P/ got 
home last night I don*t know if I should send you the note I 

wrote yesterday If you dont like it burn it, like a dear. I am 

well — and I do love yon very very much I hope to have a letter 
from you some day next week — C H. Sweet dear, w© are quite full 
of company Saturday and Monday we are to have a large dinner 
party I shall tell you in my next letter the way I think we shall 
do with your Letters in the next winter Adieu dear love a very fond 
embrace — ^much much love and kisses, your own your ever dear 
loving little Mini. 


No. 55 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L’Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.” 

[Helensburgh post-mark, Oct 20, 1856; reached Glasgow 6.45 
same evening; deliverable next morning, first delivery.] 

[Letter ] 

Sunday evening, 11 oc. 

My very dear Emile, — This has been a long wet nasty day. I 
would have given the world if you had been here to talk to me, I 
have been so stupid it would only have been you that could have 
made me feel alive I hope you are quite well Is not this horrid 
bad weather. Next Sunday about this time you shall be with me 
love, D V I hope to God we may enjoy the meeting. P / and M / 
leave this on Saturday to return on Monday. If to-morrow is fine 
I am going down to Dumbarton to pay several visits — we have a 
dinner party in the afternoon. I think we shall leave this for Town 
in three weeks, that is, if the house shall be ready for us. P/ is 
very busy with some matters connecting the coming Elections — so 
we wont be able to go to Bridge of Allan. James is liking school 
very much — only, poor boy, he complains of not getting enough 
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sugar or Butter — fancy, lie pays £80 for his lioard alone — it is far 
too much for such a boy — Is it not. Janet is not well — she has a 
dreadful bad cold Bo you know I have taken a great dislike to 
C H. I shall try and do without her aid in the winter. She has 
been with us four years, and I am tired of her, but I wont show it 
to her so dearest love be easy on that points 1 know who it was 
that saw me walking to Helensburgh, and told you. It was the 
Kennedys A few minutes before I met them I had been jumping 
and running with my large Newfoundland Dog Major,” and when 
I saw it was them I thanked my stars I was walking — their brother 
was with them — I did not know tliem B/ knew them, and told me 
it was them P/ has sold his horse, and the one he has got he is 
not going to bring down hero this season. I am to have a pony to 
myself next summer I told a horse jockey man to look out for one 
yesterday I think P/ means to drive a pair next summer. Any- 
thing for a little more expense. Bear love I love you so very much, 
I cannot tell you how much. You are my very dear little husband, 
my very dear sweet Emile — nothing I know will change you — 
you are my dear only love — I am yours, yes, your very own 

Mimi. 

So you still like your Lodgings If you are not coming on the 
Sunday night but Saturday, romemljcr you are to come on which 
over night suits you. 

Monday morning. 

Write me for Saturday if yon are to be on Saturday night. 
If I dont hear from you then you will be on the Sunday. I am just 
going off to Dumbarton. The carriage will be here in ten minutes, 
and I am to have breakfast before I go— so with love. I am just 
up, half-past 10 o’c — you are horrified— a kiss darling of my soul. 
Adieu my pet my love ever your own fond & dear 

Mimi L’Anoewie. 


No. 57. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L*Angelier, at Mrs. Jenkins, 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Bead, Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Glasgow, November, day and year not legible; deliver- 
able between half-past 1 and 3 p.m.] 

[Letteb.I 

Friday night, 12 o'c. 

My own darling, my dearest Emile, — T would have written you 
ere this, but as I did not intend to be out till Saturday, I saw no 
us© in writing. I have not been out since Wednesday, when 1 was 
in a cab, and I thought I saw you in St. Vincent Street, but I was 
not sure. Berest love, I hope you are more cheerful, and not sad. 
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Ohj for your oJ'Vn vfife’s sake do not be sad ; it makes your Mimi 

feel sorry to tbiiik her husband is sad Barling, try and not get low 

spirited. I hope your colds are better. It is horrid, cold weather. 
I have a fir© night and day in my Bed Boom, yet I am cold I 
dislike winter weather. Sweet love, I have thought more of you for 
this last fortnight than ever I did—you are my constant thought. 
Emile is the only name ever on my lips A fond embrace, sweet 

darling. Bid you go to the concert^ I did. Jack went, he came 

m, had ordered the cab, and brought me my gloves— (he always 
does that when I am going out with him) so I went and B/ I 
looked at every one but could not see my husband. Mr M. was 
there with his horrid old sister — ^but I only bowed to them. I 
have not seen any of them yet. I dont understand why P/ has not 
asked him to dinner yet. Mr. Kirk was ill with cold, and so he 
stayed at home with P/ and M/. I shall send you the likeness some 
night soon, perhaps next week, but you shall have it. I shall send 
it to your Lodging. There is rather a coolness with us and Aunts 
this season. We shall not see them much We have only seen 
them once Sweet love, you should get those brown Envelopes — 
they would not be so much seen as white ones put down into my 
window You should just stoop down to tie your shoe, and then 
slip it in The backdoor is closed. M/ keeps the key for fear our 
servant boy would go out of an evening We have got blinds for 
our windows What queer girls those M ‘Leans are opposite us — so are 
the Hamiltons I have read over your last Letters to me so often, 
they are so kind and affete I do love you very, very much my 
own sweet love. When you write William give him my very kind 
love. I should so much like to know the kind friend of my dear 
husband Tell him how glad I shall be to become friends with him. 
I am so glad you did not go out to him Bear love, a kiss I saw 
Eobert Anderson the other day — he was speaking of Huggins, but 
he did not speak of you I am so fond to hear any one speak of my 
own Beloved Mr. L’Angelier He fancies I am going to take Mr. 
M I am sure you wont like me in my jacket I dont like it — 
both P/ and M/ do. My Bonnet is fawn B/ has a pink one, and 
M/ wanted me to have pmk, but I knew you would think pmk very 
vulgar — Bear love, when I am your wife I shall require you to tell 
me what I am to wear, as I have no idea of dress myself M/ and 
B/ do all that for me My dress for the winter is to be dark grey 
Tweed — you will like that, I am sure Emile, I know you wont 
look on my likeness with pleasure — it is so cross — but love when it 
was done, I had been m the horrid man’s place from 12 o’c, and I 
had it closed at 4 o’c — I had had no food from the night before, 
and I was very furious. I am just looking as cross as I did that 
mght at you. I feel so ashamed, dear love, of having showed 
temper to you. But now you know it love. I was at M/ to-day 
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about painting, and she said, nonsense, I did ctofc require it I told 
her she had promised, and then she said, Oli, well, there is plenty 
of time before we go home ” Emile, I shall tell you in confidence, I 
dont think we shall ever live at Row again. P/ is going to look at 
some property on Monday near Edr , and if he can get a nice large 
place Row will be sold But he wont sell il till he gets another. 
Well dearest love of a husband, I am going to bid you good-night. 
Would you were beside me, and I would fall asleep on your bosom, 
dearest love. What would I not give to place my liead on your 
breast, kiss and f on del you—and then 1 am sure you would kindly 
me — ^liLit some night I hope soon we may enjoy each other — - 
what delightful happiness to be lovul by a doar, sweet husband-— 
our love then shall bo more tiiari we sliall bo t»blc to express I can 
fancy the first night wo spend in each other’s arms Emilo, my love 
my all, my husband, if you were liere nov; f am sure I would allow 
you to love, me — I could not resist you, wy love, my own beloved 
Emiio I have been ordered by the "Dr. since f carnc to town to 
take a fearful thing called “ Peice Meal,” such a nasty thing, 1 am 
to take at Luncheon f dont think E hav(‘ tasted breakfast for 
two months But I dont think T can take this Meal. I shall 
rather take Cocoa. But, dearest love, bjiid embraces much love 
and kisses from your devoted wife. Tour loung and afTet. wife, 

Mmt L’Ancklieu. 


No. 59 

fLim’ER Written in Penotu. [ 

Beloved Emilo,— -I hope you will have this to niglit— A<*cept it 
with my best, my kindest love A kiss, sweet darling— 1 dont know 
if you shall have a loiter from mo again liefore Monday, but T shall 
try — I was at the Concert, M/ was with mo.- Mack and B/. I have 
put up this likonoBs in a Old Bo(»k so that it may not bo felt to be 
glass. I am just going out. Adieu, doarcBt love, a kiss, a fond 
embrace. Ever tlnno, thy own fond wife, Tiiv Miml 

12 o’c Thursday. 


No. 61. 

Envelope addressed— “ Mr. T/Angolior, 10 Bothwell Btrcet, 

Glasgow. 

[Posted Sauchiehall Street Receiving Office, Glasgow, Nov. IS; 
reached General Post Office same evening; deliverable next morning 
first delivery.] 

[Lettbb.] 

Monday evening. 

My own sweet darling,— I am at home all safe— and very well. 
I do assure you it was with no small pleasure I received your note 
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to-day — it IS sujpii a« time since I have heard from yon. Bnt we 
must so contrive that I shall hear from you every week But I 
must see all about it first, and shall let you know as soon as I can — 

derest love, it shall be as you want Though I think it is a great 

piece of self-denial not to meet each other, Sweet love we must 
submit I should so Inuch like to see you Do you not think I 
could sometimes see you at a window of a Sunday, and know (sic) 
one would know of it ^ I would see you, love, and that would be 
enough My own sweet darling husband, I long to be your wife I 
shall be thine, my own Emile, whenever you like, and, as you say, 
we shall do all our courting over again We have had little of that. 
May our courting days last all our life, that would be happiness 
indeed, it must be all honeymoon with us, sweet love You are a 
dear, sweet, good little pet I dont like this house, it is not at ail 
to my mind. M‘K was two days with us; he was staying in 

Stirlingshire at Ashburn Hall with B/, and J — went to a large 

dancing party with us on Friday, and then he posted home about 30 

miles on Saturday, and he left us in the afternoon. He has gone 

to Gibralter to-day. Though P/ did not look ill, yet he was ill. 
Could you believe it, I walked 8 miles yesterday (Sunday), and did 
not feel tired I am very good to write you to-night, as I am very 
tired, but I know you would like to hear from me — so I do think I 
am good — am I not, sweet little dear pet of a husband? You are a 
naughty boy to go and dream of me — ^and get excited I shall tell 
you m my next note of a poor young fellow at Stirling who has 
fallen in love with your Mini. But dont fear, it is not returned. 
I was sorry for him — ^but good-night, much love, kisses, fond 
embraces, all good wishes, much warm, dear love to you, my only 

dear love, my life, my all, my own ever beloved and ever fond and 

afitecte. husband. I am thy loving Wife, thy 

Mimi L’Angelier. 

First letter I have written in Blythswood Square house. Good- 
night my very sweet love. A kiss, Adieu, dear pet, my little 
husband, thy Mini. 


No 63 

Envelope addressed — ‘‘ Mr. L’Angelier, 10 Both well Street, Glasgow.” 

[Posted Sauchiehall Street Eeceiving Office, Glasgow, November 
21, 1856 ; reached General Office about 7 pm; deliverable next 
morning, first delivery ] 

[Letter ] 

Thursday Evening, 11 o’c. 

My very dear Emile, — I do not know when this may be posted, 
perhaps not to-morrow. But, love, you must remember that it is 
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not easy for me to post letters for you. I canihave no fixed day — 
but depend on me, sweet darling, you shall lia\e a letter whenever 
I can — and if you do not get one it wont be your Minds fault. 
Now, love, you must not be angry with me — sweet love — I do love 
you so much, I do so wish you were with me, liow happy we should 
be in each others embraces When shall that be, I wonder, dear 
Emile '^—Tt may be a long time yet, God only knows, but hope for 
the best ail may end well. I feel quite ill in this horrid place, 
Glasgow. I hate it so. I never thought the people looked so 
vulgar as they do now. They are a most vulgar-looking set I 
was out for a time on Tuesday, but I have not been out since. 
I think we shall be in Town to-morrow. Jack and (I) were at a 
Concert on Wednesday evening I hope you, sweet pet, are wcdlj 
free from all colds. Nice, kind letter of Miss Lane’s; she is a nice 
creature, I am sure. How is Mary? Now, about writing. I wish 
you to write me and give me the note on Tuesday evening next. 
You will about 8 o’c come and jiut the letter down into the window 
{just drop it m, I wont be there at the time), the window next 
to Minoch’s close door. There are 2 windows together with white 
blinds Dont bo seen near the house on Sunday, as M/ wont foe 
at Church, and she will watch. In your letter, dear love, tell me 
what night of the week will bo best for you to leave the letter 
for me If M/ and P/ were from homo I could take you in very 
well— at the front door, just the same way as I did in India St. 
— and 1 wont let a chance pass — I wont, sweet pet of my soul, 

my only host loved darling. Oh, Kmile, I wish I could throw 

myself in your arms and ask you to love me as my dear husband. 
I blusii to think I write thus free to you; but, sweet love, are 
you not my own sweet husband? You will tell me if I am too 
free. You sweet, dear iovo— would we could meet, but it ia better 
not— it would bo a constant quarrel, and that is not plesanfc. 1 
shall do all you ask me if 1 can; I shall try and do all I can 
to please you, my own sweet love. 1 wish I were out of this 
horrid town— what a place it is — I would not like to spend my 

life in such a place. I was to tell you about the poor young 

fallow at Stirling. Well, he, poor, stupid boy, would keep so near 
me— only speak to me— and to finish all he told me he could only 
ever love me, T told him I did not care a bit for him— and, only 
fancy, he began to weep. I was near weeping too, for I feel so 
sorry always to see a man shed tears. After a little I told him 
he was very foolish, and that he was never to think of me again. 
The day we came home he rod© for about six miles after our 
carriage— and then returned— but I expect b© will be coming to 
call one of these days soon — ^but I promised him I would not tell 
any of my family as they would laugh at him so. You are the only 
(one) I would tell. Is it not fun?— but I must say good-night, dear 
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love Much, nyich 4ov© and kisses, fond dear embraces A kiss, 
adieu, good-night, your love, your own dear wife, your fond 

Mini L’Angiliie 

Now 3^ou understand me, Tuesday evening next between 7 and 8 
o’C Drop the not© in between the Bars on the Street, and I shall 
take it m The window with white blind next to Billy’s door. 
Adieu, dear love, a kiss, adieu. 


No 65 

Envelop© addressed — “ Mr L’Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow.” 

[Letter ] 

Tuesday afternoon — I received your note my own, my ever 
darling and dearest Emile I thank yon mnch for being so kind 
in writing me in such a dear, kind way. Thank you, dear love, 
you are kind to me But I shall be so to you, my own, my ever 
darling. I am so glad you are enjoying yourself. I do like to 
hear that you are happy and well I am so glad that you have 
met so much nice company Do you not, sweet love, forget your 
Mini when you are among all these young ladies’ do you never wish 
you were free to love another ’ But it is not fair of me to speak to 
you so, you are so good, so kind, and so loving. Sweet love, I 
wonder you car© a bit for me, I have been so unkind to you. But, 
love, if I were indifferent it was because I was not well. But it is 
all over now Emile I love yon more and more each day. Emile, 
I love you now as I never did before — ^you are my all — my only 
love. I do love you, sweet dear, I love you as much, far more than 
I ever did. I would do anything to become yonr wife, never more 
to leave you, to be your companion. Would we not love each other. 
Ah yes, we would, more than words can express, would we not, sweet 
one You have misunderstood me regarding your income. What 1 
meant when (I) said about the £)60, I did think it was much too little 
for yon to receive for your services. You told me you had £100, and 
I was satisfied with the sum — and I tell you again it is quite enough. 
Yes, it IS enough I am satisfied with the sum — it is enough for all 
our wants. Emile, I knew you were poor, you told me yourself you 
were not rich. I am your wife. I shall love you as long as I live. 
Yes, for ever. I do love you truly, fondly. I would not change you 
for any one I ever saw. No, Emile, I would not exchange You are 
all I can ever wish. You love me — and that is worth gold. We shaU 
love and be happy. Yes ; we, I trust, have many years of happiness 
before us — ^years that we shall enjoy life, and meet with no dis- 
appointmenis, nor annoyances. I was sorry I said anything about 
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Mary — it was not kind of me. She, your kmd and true friend, 
it was very bad of me — but I was vexed she said she would not 
write me I thought she had taken some dislike to me, and would 
not write iiio She had written me all along knowing M/ did not 
know— so i thought it peculiar she should drop writing without 
such ofclier excuse. Pray, love, do not say *a word to her about 
my writing m an unkind way. No, sweet love, say nothing to 
her about it She is your friend, and that is enough — she shall 
b© mino some day soon — she wont object then, shall she Sweet 
dear, 1 could not help being introduced io Sir Tf. Chamberland I 
met him up at the Wilsons. I did not know ho was there — but I 
dont like him m the least I hope never to see him again — dont 
be angry, love. I could not help it — ^pray pardon me, dear love. 
Good-bye for the present, love, and kisses. Ever > 0 Hrs, for ever your 
•own wife, your Mimi L’Angelieii. 


No. 67. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr L’Angclior, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Koad, Glasgow.’^ 

[Posted Osborne Buildings Receiving OfTico, (Glasgow, after 6.20 
p.m , Bee. 5, 1856; reached General Oifice 10 p.m. same night; 
deliverable next morning, first delivery. ] 

[Letter. ] 

I wish I had been with you to nurse you, give you all you 
wani^cd, dearest love, rny own sweet pot, my own love, my dearest 
husband You are in a fix with D. E. What can you do — will you 
ask him to come — is there no more spare room in your lodging for 
him. When ho proposes you cannot well refuse. And, dear love, 
do you go abroad with him next summer. Will I not be your 
wife by that time. We could not part so soon, dearest pet. I will 
he very unfond of being loft alone Of course, if it is business, 
then I would not say a word, I should not like to be left 
alone in Bed— it would bo so cold, so dull. You will see Mary 
to-morrow, and you will be looking sad and angry. She will know 
at once that Mini is annoying. Tell mo if this is not the case? 
I know it will I shall avoid going out with Jack as much as 
I can— (he is in Edr.)— will that, love, please you. A kiss, a fond 
embrace— by best beloved, my love my own sweet ever dear Emile. 
I have forgot this side, Love — Good-night. Adieu, 

I am not going out on Wednesday night. I have an invitation 
for Edr. in Fehy. I have written to say I will give no answer 
about it till the time comes— and we shall see. But I had an 
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invitation yesterday « which will make you laugh. Where do you 
think it was too— New York. I had told some frieuds m London 
I would Ilk© much to go, and they are going m April, so they said 
if I was still in the same'mmd, would I go It was all fun on my 
part When I heard of it, love, I was sure you would have a good 
laugh. I have told you, I think, that I have nothing to do with 
the house-keeping now. I gave it up when we left Eow, and M/ 
says I must take it again in summer. So I wont require to go out 
and make markets. I like to do it very much in the Country, but 
not m Town M/ is tired of it, but I wont take it of? her hands. 
Sweetest, dearest love, if it is more convenient for you to drop in 
my not© at 6 o’c do it — it will suit me just as well If not six, 8 
o’c. Will you, darling, writ© me for Thursday first. If 6 o’c, do 
it — I shall look — if not at 6 — ^why I shall look at 8 o'c. I hop© 
no one sees you— and, darling, make no noise of the window You 
mistake me The snobs I spoke off do not know anything of me. 
They see a light, and they fancy it may be the servants room, and 
they may have some fun — only you know that I sleep down stairs — 
I never told any one, so dont knock again my beloved, but dearest 
love, good night. Fond, dear embraces, much sweet, warm love. 
I hope your next will be nice as the on© of Tuesday; it was a dear, 
sweet letter Adieu, my love, my only love, my fond one, my 
husband Your devoted wife, your own dear fond and loving 

Mini L*Angelibe. 

Thursday, 11th Dec , 6 o’c or 8 o’c — Tell me what that P. before 
Emile stands for. Adieu, love, a kiss, good-night. God bless and 
prosper you with all you desire. Adieu. M. L’A. 

Remember dont knock at the window. 

Sunday evening, 11 o’O. 

My very dearest Emile, — ^Your note of Friday pained me much. 
I was sorry if you were put to any inconvenience by returning at 
10 o’O to see if your letter remained there. My husband, do you 
for an instant suppose that your wife, your Mini, would forget 
that you mentioned in your previous letter that you would drop 
a not© Friday night Could I forget it — ^no, never ! If I did 
not mention in (as I could not have done) my note, why that was 
a forget. For f'uture I shall take more notice of the time 
The tone of your letter was so different from the last; it has mad© 
me feel, I assure you, most unhappy. Emile, my own dearest love, 
I have don© all I could to please you, yet you are not pleased 
with me. Would I were dead, and then I would annoy my husband 
no more. I wept for hours after I received your letter, and this 
day I have been sad, yes very sad My Emile, I love you, and you 
only. I have tried to assure you no other has a place in my 
heart. It was Minnoch that (I) was at the concert with. You see 1 
would not hide that from you. Emile he is P’s friend, and I know 
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he -will have him at the house. But need you mind that when I 
have told you I have no regard for him. It is only’you, my Emile, 
that I love — you should not mind public report. You know I am 
your wife, and that we shall shortly be united — so, Emile, it matters 
not. I promised you I should he seen as little in public with him 
as I could I have avoided him at all times.^ But I could not on 
Wednesday night, so, sweet love, be reasonable, I love you, ->6 
not that enough. I hope we may not have occasion to be vexed 
with each other again. A kiss, love, and now I will begin and b© 
more affccte. My own sweet darling, I was so glad I had written 
you for Saturday You would get my note while you were m bod. 
I hope you are better, dear love — tell me, sw’eet one. It is not 
want of time with me regarding your letters. But, pet, believe 1 
dont get out — that is the worst thing to post them 


No 69. 

Envelope addressed— Mr L*Angelior, 10 Bothwcli Street, Glasgow.** 

[Posted Glasgow, 8th Doe., 1856; deliverable between half-past 
on© and three same day.] 


[LK'rTKIt. I 

Thursday evening i past 31 o*c. 

My dearest love, my own fond husband, my sweet Emile,—! 
cannot resist the temptation of writing yon a line this evening. 
Bear love, by this time you have my parcel I hope ere long you 
may have the original, which I know yon will like better than glass 
likeness— wont you, sweet love’ I hope you got it safe— 0. II 
left it at the door for you. Sweet Emile, I intend going (if the 
day is fine) to Bow on Saturday with Papa, it may be the last 
time I may be ever there— but I dont care, so as I am with you, 
love. You would be annoyed at M/ going to the concert with m© 
—I was, for I know it would vox you, but all ihih annoyance will 
soon end, so, darling, dont vox yourself about them. I am glad 
you promised me not to say anything to him— and you will ask 
no on© to speak to him for you, you know, dear, it would all com© 
hack on your wife, so I know, sweet love, you wont annoy him. 
I did read Bred/* but was disgusted with it— It was one wet 
Sunday at Row, and I had nothing to do, so I read the whole of 
it. Shall have your note to-morrow. Emile, I dont see when we 
are to have a chance, I dont know, but I rather think P/ and 
M/ will go into Edr. with James in January, but dont hear of 
their being from home in Feby. I rather fear we shall have 
difficulties to contend with— but we munt do our besfe. How I am 
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to get out of the house in the morning with my things — which 
will he two lafge boxes, &c I dont know I rather think they 
must go the night before And for that I would try and get the 
back door key. The Balms gave me great fright. I wish there 
was any way to get quit of them Wliat stupid things they are. 
I don’t see the use qf them — do you, sweet darling^ I called for 
the Tweedies to-day, but I knew they always go out at 2 o’c, so 
we called at 3 o’c, and, as I expect, ‘ they were not at home,' 
for which I was very glad — they asked us 4 times last winter — 
we never went, and never did we ask them. We meet (s 2 c) several 
gentlemen m town to-day who asked to have the pleasure of dancing 
with us at “ Thomson’s Ball ” to-night But I said we did did 
(sic) not intend to go to any G-lasgow Balls this winter. I shall 
just laugh at Aunts the next time they speak of that report Is 
it the M^Dougals in Elemhank {sic) Crescent that you mean are 
such gossips — one of them always laughs when she meets me — it is a 
pretty one, with light hair. Jack admires her so, thinks there is 
no girl in Town like her — ^you use (s«c) to think so too. Dear love, 
a fond embrace a kiss you sweet dear little Pet. Oh, Emile, 
I dote on you, I love and adore you with my soul A kiss I see 
de M. passing our house How is Madame tiave you been to see 
them yet. I would not like to live with my relations as they 
^ 0 — I would rather have a small place and he with my husband 
only — I dont like friends m the house. Oh, it will be so charming 
to stay with only you — only you, my love, my husband, my own 
dear Emile. We shall he happy — ^we shall have such nice, quite 
(sic) evenings all to ourself. We shall often talk over all our past 
performances — it really has been quite a small romance. Emile, the 
day you gave me that note telling me you loved me, I had not 

the least idea what its contents were You must have thought me 

most cool I got a start when I read it — it was well I did not 
read it beside you — or at the moment I might have said something 
that would have vexed you, love. I did not expect a declaration 
of your love so soon. In fact, I had been so used to flirtations 
that I thought it was all flirtation on your part. Though I did 
begin with you flirting, yet, love, it was not long before I began to 
think of you more than I did of others — then to see you pass in 
the morning was my last thought at night and my first in the 
morning I admire your appearance (you know you are rather 

handsome) from the first. When I went to Eow after the walks 
B / and you and I had, I was unhappy for days thinking of you. 
I fancied you at all hours — but I never for a moment thought you 
loved me How things do com© about. Did you or I fancy tb© 
first morning we met in Sauchiehall Street that we should yet 

be husband and wife. I am sure I never did! What were my 
feelings that morning—I thought you would think me bold and 
impudent coming out to meet you a stranger. I wept for an hour 
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after I got home for having done such a thing I thank God 7iow 
I did it, or we would not have been as we are my lo'\fe my husband my 
own beloved Emile I am very well My dear, if I was to take as 
you say a glass of Port wine I would hot be w.?iable to stand — ^two 
spoonfuls of Port is enough for me — but dont fear — I am very 
strong — can stand a very great deal. But ypu will wish me to end 
this now, and so I shall, sweet love, good-night, sweet one. Would 
I were by your side, my head on your breast. Perhaps you will 
like to be more uncommon still than other young married people, 
and never love at all. I see you dear laugh and say that would 
not suit very well — no, we shall just he common for once What 
kind of little girl have you — / would object decidedly to any little 
girls coming homo to me, as I have a very great disliko to other 
peoples children In fact, I dont like them at all — it is Mrs. 
Clark’s girl at the Gardens — is she very fond of her Papa L’Angelier. 
Only fancy your being called Papa. You would think you were 
getting old then. I think it would be great fun to see you 
Papa to a nice little child. I know, dear love, you would like 
to be papa to Mini’s Baby — ^would you not, sweet one. Yes I 
am sure, but good-night — a fond embrace, much kind, dear love, 
a kiss, a sweet dear kiss. I am your own, your fond wife, your 
ever dear Mini L’Angeliee. 

My very kindest & warmest love to Mary on Monday when you 
see her. I like her very much, and will like her better. 

Please to tell me love what the P. before Bmile stands — I must 
know all your names. Adieu a kiss, sweet embraces — a kiss. 


No. 71. 

Envelope addressed— “ Mr. Ij’Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow.’* 

[Leotee.] 


Sunday morning, 1 oc. 

Beloved and best of husbands,— my love, a fond embrace for thy 
letter of this evening. Oh how glad 1 am to get such letters 
from you, the man I love and adore. My love my own darling 
Emile my husband ever dear I did not go to Bow. I bad a bad 
headache when I woke at 6 oc in the morning, and more I was 
so I thought it best not to go in case of cold. I went out a little 
with Mama in the forenoon, but 1 was in all the afternoon, and as 
Jack did not leave till 6 oc, be stayed at home with me, and mama 
and B/ went out. Beloved, I was not out yesterday Friday) so 
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could not post your ^note, which I enclose and to-day I could not 
post it with M/t darling — I was sorry you did not get it as it looked 
careless of me. I am sorry you did n.ot go with de M. to H — it 
would have done you good* a day m the fresh, country air Dearest 
of my soul how can I return you such kindness. I shall try and do 
it by continuing to loire and adore you my love my husband a kiss 
a fond dear embrace I am so glad love you are better. My arm 
is almost well Jack has just come home from Edr. I sat up for 
him with P/— he is a dear, good boy James dined with him 
to-night — ^he is to be home on Friday. Janet is a good girl, but 
she (is) not very affct. I think you would like her. I know you 
would like Jack. I have two of your letters to answer. I must 
begin and do it sweet dear darling. The first time I can sweet love 
we shall meet — dont fear M/h watching, he wont know. I wish we 
could meet sooner. C. H. has promised that she shall be happy 
to put all things out of the house I shall see them off before I go 
P/ and M/ would not let them go if I left them It will be very 
easy — just put them out at the back gate — people may fancy some of 
the servants are leaving But I shall manage all that About 
those horrid Banns — love, I wish we could do without them, for if 
they go on friday, why my old father will be there at church on 
Sunday to stop them. And then, sweet darling, how could you trust 
two witnesses. Emile, my sweet love, I have often heard of 
clergymen in Glasgow marrying people with out banns, &c Just 
go to their house, and ask them to marry us. They would never 
refuse. If not that sweet love why not the J.P. ’ And you say that 
a marriage by a J. of Peace is binding, why not do it^ So as we 
are married we need not mind how dear love of my soul. I knew, 
sweet love, you would dislike my Jacket I tell M/ and P/ I look 
a fright in it, hut they like them. If I had known it was your pipe 
in my window, darling love Emile I would have taken it in — but 
I fancied it was some man’s. You sweet dear darling, a kiss a fond 
dear embrace — a kiss, my love, my life, my beloved husband. I 
hope, darling, your excuse to Lane and D E. in the Spring will be 
that you have your wife at home, and cannot leave her. I will be 
so happy if that is the case I should so much like to be your wife. 
My love, I long for it. I sigh and wish I were near you, dear 
love I do most sincerely love you with my heart and soul. 1 
adore you, you dear little love of a husband I saw Dr Beattie 
this week, and we had a quarrel because I gave him my cheek to 
kiss. I told him if he did not kiss my cheek he must want — so the 
old fellow did as he was desired. I have often thought of he being 
a good hand to smooth down things. Emile, my husband, my love, 
you dear, sweet love, I would like to have a child, because I know 
you are fond of children— and I would I am sure love the child, 
you dear love, were the father off. Yes, Emile, I would be very 
sorry if we had no family— only I would be very j'ealous of a baby,. 
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as I would then not get so much of your love ^ I would envy every 
loving word or look you bestowed on the child. Emile, I love you 
much, as much as I can I dote on you with heart and soul. You 
will bo sure to spoil me You will pet me far too much I have 
not be accustomed to much petting, so will be spoiled by you, I 
am sure, dear love, my truly dear love, my Emile Last night I was 
dreaming we were walking together, and that we were so happy, 
heppy (stc), and so we shall be, love. Will we not be kind to each 
other I wish I knew when we would be walking about with each 
other. Oh, what charming walks we shall have, and our evenings 
we shall spend happily, and oh ’ our nights we shall spend in 
pleasure, loving each other, dearest love. Give my best, my kmd 
love to Mary on Monday. I have never seen her yet — ?wt even on 
S, St Every one is asking why B/ and I are not walking in, S. St. 
in the afternoon Mama was quite annoyed wo did not go out 
several times tins week in the afternoon. Yon dont mind when 
Mama is with us. When ■we go with her, she always comes home 
by S. St. Dearest love, I am doing all I can to be good. Consider- 
ing the way we walked every other winter-— I am behaving very well 
this But, sweet Ernile, you dont think so I fancy I see by 
your look. A kiss, my love I wish I could see you smile. 1 
would give anything to have an interview with you, dearest love, 
my pet husband But I must stop for to-night. Again love, a 
kiss for your darling letters dear kind Emilo. A fond dear, dear 
embrace, much love and kisses — ^my best wishes. Heaven bo kind 
to you, my husband. I am thy fond, thy loving wife — thy own 
ever dear devoted Mini L’Angfxike. 

P,S — Thursday Evening, 6 or 8 o’c. A letter, my love, my 
pet, my ever fond one. And, Emile, love, in your next letter please 
fix the next night you will give me a letter— -you may be engaged 
the night I fix, and I would rather you would fix the night always. 
If I cannot take in your note, C. H. will do it for me. 

Adieu my love my pet my husband. Good night dearest love, 
a kiss. 


No. 73. 

Envelope addressed — ** Mr. L'Angolier, 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow ’’ 

[Posted Sauchiehall Street Kocoiving Office, month not legible, 
day 17, 1866; deliverable between half -past one and three p.m,] 

[Lkttkb.] 

Thursday night, 12 o’c. 

My own beloved my darling, — I am longing for Thursday to 
bring me your dear, sweet letter. How I love to hear from you, 
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my own best beloved Are you well, sweet Emile? Is your cold 
gone. Are your spirits good Tell me oh my beloved husband 
Mini loves you, Emile, w^th a deep, fond love — a love sincere and 
true. Sweet love of my soul, my only love I was wrong, Emile, 
about a clergyman being able to marry without Banns it seems he 
cannot. I asked otft* own clergyman to-day, Mr Middleton. I 
asked it as a passing remark. I am well — all but a slight cough, 
which will not leave me all winter, but, sweet pet, you must take 
so much care of yourself, for your little wife’s (sic) Mini’s sake. 
Wont you be kind to yonrself, my own beloved. I do love you more 
fondly each day — you sweet, dear love of a husband, my own best 
beloved, my darling I am going to the concert to-morrow; it 
IS the last one I dont know if Minnoch is going. I have not 
heard James and Janet have sent out nearly 50 invitations to-day 
for the 29th James is to be home on friday. Last evening we 
had a good many young friends I would give anything to have 
an hours chat with you Beloved Emile, 1 dont see how we can,. 
M/ IS not going from home, and when P/ is away Janet does not 
sleep with M/. She wont leave me, as I have a fire on (sic) my 
room and M/ has none Do you think, beloved, you could not 
see me some night for a few moments at the door under the front 
door but perhaps it would not be safe. Some one might pass as 
you were coming in We had better not — ^but I would so like a 
kiss, dear, and I think I could also say you would (like) one from 
your Mini. Am I right. Yes, love, I know you would like to 
press me to your heart and tell me you still love your Mini. But 
for all this separation we shall some day make up. Yes, we 
shall be happy then. Miss Wilson is going to take Sir H. C. 
after all. She is to be married 2nd week in' Feby , in your 
Church, St. Judes. They have come to stay in town. Sir Henry 
is with them I am to be in town to-morrow. Is not this nasty 
weather. Did de M. go to Helensburgh on Saturday his wife 
was not with him Can they part so soon. I hope we wont be 
without each other for a night for a long, long time I heard she 
was at the concert in the M'Lelland Rooms, and looked very well. 
By the bye, darling, do you still admire Laura Kerr? I hear her 
Mama has some one in view for her at present. The year is 
drawing to a close I hope, my love, ere this time next year we 

shall have been married sometime* What little Whit© Fib 
did you tell D B. Have you written Willmers yet I hope you 
have I quite like him from his style of letter and his affection 
for my own beloved little husband — and his sister is a nice girl I am 
sure. I often wonder, knowing all the nice girls you know, my 
love — yon should have fixed upon me as you did. I often wonder 
what like your other young Lady, the one that disappointed you, 
was like. Was she pretty. Am I anything like her. Oh! 
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Einile, my best beloved, my dear, dear Emile^ ’ Oh would I were 
your wife We would be so happy I shall get *you to tell me 
all the girls you have loved — ^and then I shall begin, when you tell 
me of pretty ones, to be very jealous—will I, love You may 
flirt as much as you like after our marriage, for I know you love 
me, so I have all confidence. But, love, I ajm going to stop and 

say good-night God prosper you — give you health and all you 

wish for, my love. I am thy own wife, a fond, dear embrace-, 
kisses, and much, much sweet love — a fond embrace. Oh sweet 
Emile, good-night Dream of your Mini, but dont be navghty^ 
you sweet love Adieu ’ Your fond lovmg wife — your own 
dear fond Mini L’Angelxer. 

Tf you can, on Thursday between 6 and 7—as P/ is not at home, 
and Jack will go out about 8, and might |ust pass at the time, 

but dont darling inconvenience yourself — sweet love of my soul. 

Adieu a kiss love A kiss good-night Would T had your dear 
lips here to kiss 


No 75. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L’Angelier, ID Bothweli Street, Glasgow ” 

[Posted Glasgow, Dec. 19, 1856; deliverable between half -past 
one and three same day.] 

[Lettee.] 


Thursday night, 11 o’c. 

My beloved, my darling, — Do you for a moment think I could 
feel happy tins evening, knowing you wore in low spirits — and 
that I am tho cause. 0 why was I ever b(n*n to annoy you, 
best and dearest of men. Do you not wish oh, yos full well I 
know you often wish you had never known mo. I thought I 
was doing all I could to please you. But no. When shall I 
ever be what you wish m© to be. Never ! Never ! Emile, 

will you never trust me — she who is to be your wife. You will 

not believe me. You say you heard * I took M/ to the Concert 
against his inclination; I forced him to go.’ I told you the 
right way when I wrote. But from your statement in your letter 
of to-night you dtd not believe mij word. Emile, I would not have 
done this to yon Every word you write or tell me I would 
believe. I would not believe every idle report. No, I would 
not, I would, my beloved Emile, believe my husband’s word 
before any other. But you always listen to reports about me if 
they are had. But you will think I am cross. I am not — but I 

feel hurted. Yes, ah, yes! you, my only love^ the only being 
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I loYe •with, my som, ^should doubt my word and beliOYC a stranger’s. 
I know I talked to him I could not (sit) still without talking a whole 
evening, but I did not flirt I gave up flirting some time ago. 
There is a diflerence between flirting and talking. He was not 
with me last night; he had a second-rate looking girl with him 
of the name of Christie John M‘Kenzie was engaged to her for 
two years My beloved, my dear, dear husband, I am truly sorry you 
are ill God grant you may soon be well. Emile, my beloved, 
perhaps I am wrong to write you as I have done. Sweet love, 
a kiss Oh! would to God we could meet. I would not mind 
for M/, if P/ and M/ are from home. The first time they 
are you shall be here. Yes, my love, I must see you, I must be 
pressed to your heart Oh ! for one sweet kiss from you, my 
husband. I would feel happy — ^yes, love, I would be happy if we 
could have a meeting like our last We were happy then, were 
we not, sweet one^ A kiss, a fond embrace, my beloved, my 
darling, my love To be your wife, to be near you — happiness it 
will be. Oh, darling ’ do not think of dark clouds ; they may 
pass away, and all will be sunshine Oh — Emile you do not look 
on the bright side of the picture I do — I cannot look on the 

dark. Love, do not give way to such sad, dark thoughts All 

will end well. My love will repay you, Emile If ever woman 
loved man I do love you Yes, many a sigh I heave, many a tear 
I shed, that we are so placed I love you with my heart and soul. 
Never do I cast a thought on any other man living My thoughts 
are all of my beloved, my darling husband. My sweet, dear, little 

pet Emile — darling, I love you A kiss, sweet one For your 

sake I shall be very kind to Janet. Her party is spoiled, as all 
the people James has asked are grown-up ladies and gentlemen. 
He has asked the Tweedies. He was asked who he would like, 

and he sent through a list. Jack has a lot of companions I 

hate our boy, William He stands out on the St. every night, 
and we are very angry with him. I give him a blow up every 
day. I just gave your note along with other 4 and said nothing. 
We have a nasty cook, too I am rather more fond of 0. H. now; 
she is very civil. I would trust her But I shall always take m 
my own notes, love; that will please you. I shall be most anxious 
to hear again from you, to know how you are — so will Monday not 
be too soon, either 6 or 8 o’c. Monday night. I thank my God we 
can get letters. Emile, Emile, my beloved, my darling, I would 
love your child — could I help it? No, sweet love, I would adore 
it, I would be to it a fond mother. I would forget the suffering, 
knowing it was a pledge of our love.. Thank you for saying you 
would love me more if I had a child, and that I need not be jealous. 
I would rather a son, as he might have a greater chance of being 
like his father. And when you were away from me I should 

have him to look at. When will that happy day be? Oh ’ yes, 
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my beloved, we must make a bold effort. I shall do it with all my 
heart, if you will. I should so like to be hh your wife ere 

they leave town end of March Oh ! these horrid Banns. I will go 
to Edinburgh for 21 days if that wilh do. I am so afraid of 
Glasgow people telling P/, and then there would be such a row. 
You sec, darling, we would have a greater chance of making up 
if we were off than if he found it out before we were married. 
Have you not 2 friends that would do as witness. Sweet love, 
w© have much to contend with Emile, darling, I tJiinh I can 
promise that I shall not be in S/ts. on Saturday I shall go out 
in the forenoon, com© in about ^ past 1 o’c , and not go out again; 
it will please you if T do so, so I shall do it, sweet love. A kiss, 
a fond embiac© I did not see you on Monday B/ said nothing. 
She never by any chance mentions your name to me. I heard 
her ask aunt if you were m Glasgow, as she had not seen you. 
She said she did not think Madeleine had ever seeen you. Mama 
has been very ill all day and in bed. She is very ill to-night. P/ 
has come home. II© could not stay away, she was so ill Tell 
me what Mary says o£ my likeness It is horrid ugly. Miss 
Willmers asks you in her last letter for a description of your wife. 
I would give a great deal to see your account of little Mini ; it 
will be like this — a short, fat, little round-faced thing. Give me 
a copy of your own account. Belovo I must stop. Forgive me if I 
have said anything unkind Burn my letter. Ah ! sweet ono, I 
love you — yes, fondly. Forgive for all I have done to vex you, 
sweet love. My only, only love, my pet, best of men. Adored, 
I adore you with my heart and soul, for on© glance of your eye, 
one kiss, on© sweet embrace. I would be happy if 1 could see you 
for ono hour. We shall meet. Cheer up, beloved, adored, my 
love, my husband. I am thy fond, loving wife, thy own dear, 
faithful true and loving little wife, thy Mini L^ANauLTBn, 

I do so like to write Mini L’Angelier. It is such a dear, pretty 
name. I love it so. A kiss. Another. 

Monday evening, 

6, 8, or 10 o*c. 


No. 77, 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr, L’Angolier, Bothwell Street, Glasgow.'* 

[Lettee,] 


Thursday night, 11 o'c. 

My very dear Emile,— I hope you are well this night. I never 
felt so tired as I am of Christmas Bay. W© have had a large dinner 
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party, all old people. I have wished I am sure a thousand times 
I had been by ydur side in your own little room. Christmas eve we 
has (sic) a few friends. M/ was with — ^he is to be with us on 

Monday evening, and also t^he last night of the year. I hope, my 

own sweet pet, you feel better — tell me, love I shall have a dear 
note from you to-morrq^w night Sweet, dear little Emile, I have a 
very severe headache this night I am not able to write much. 
Poor Janet was very ill this morning She had danced so much 
(she IS a very good dancer) last evening from 7 o*c. till 1 o’c. that 
when she got up this morning she fainted. I did get a fright with 

her. I thought the child was dead. She is not at all well to- 

night She IS out to-morrow night again. James is very much 
subdued, but improved in appearance My own dear Emile, were 
you at chapel to-day I intended to have been at Eoman 0. Church 
to-day, but I was prevented from going I hope, my own sweet, 
dear love, you are in better spirits Cheer up, sweet one. I shall 
stop this note, as my head aches, and you will say I am cool, so 
I shall conclude, as I cannot write any more Adieu, my own 
dear love, my beloved Emile Farewell, good-night Sweet pet, 
a fond, tender embrace. A kiss, my beloved Emile Much love. 
Warm, kind kisses My love to Mary Again good-night. God 
bless you, sweet love Adieu. Ever believe me your very true and 
very devoted, affecte , and true Mini. 

A kiss, beloved Another 

I don’t think you shall have a letter till Monday morning, but I 
shall try, love, and post one on Saturday before 12. Adieu, my 
sweet dear kind Emile my own sweet dear beloved. Mini. 


No. 79. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L’Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow.” 

[Letter.] 

Monday. 

My beloved, my darling husband, — Why did I ever do anything 
to displease you, dearest and best of men’ My beloved Emile, my 
own sweet darling, forgive me, and I shall not again offend you. 
Dearest love, you are kind to me — far kinder than I deserve. My 
last letters to you must have seemed unkind — ^pray, my love, forgive 
me Sweet, kind Emile, what would I not give this night to come 
and speak with you. We should part loving, adoring each other 
as much as possible, Belove Emile, we must meet If you love 
me, you will come to me when P/ and M/ are away in Edr., which 
I think will be the 7 or 10 of January. Love, we must meet. 
Do not disappoint me, sweet love. I wish I were your wife. Oh! 
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to be your very own wife, then we would have 2io more annoyance. 
We would be so happy, dearest love. We must be united some- 
time. I know you will never be well till I am your own dear wife, 
when I shall be able to pet and take cart? of you Sweet love, why 
Will Fortune not smile on us, and make us happy? We desire it, I 
am sure. My love, my own beloved Emile, ^ shall take your hint 
and give it to B/ about the T — s. I don’t like the family at all, 
and I shall never be intimate with them. They are coming to our 
house on an invitation sent to them in Janet and James’ name, and 
they sent back their answer addressed to James. P/ hates their 
father, and would not have him come to the house I don’t know him. 
I shall do ail I can to learn painting, and that soon My beloved 
Emile, I did not go out on Saturday after 1 o’c. B/ and Jack 
took a walk in S St. at 3 o’c. by themselves Are you pleased, 
beloved on© of my soul? My letter of friday must have gone 
amissing; it has no address, so won’t come back here again. M/ 
is rather better — it was influenza she had. James and Janet go 
out ©very night this week after Tuesday — to the Rowans on Wednes- 
day. I hate Christmas dinners, &ca they are such a bore My 
own beloved, you must try and get up your spirits, and be well, 
dear, dear love. I do assure you that with my soul I love and 
adore you. Emile, my beloved, it is thoughtlessness that makes me 
so bad. I do not think. I will 1 had you by my side just to 
tell me when I was going to do anything that was wrong My 
own dear, dear husband, how very nassty of those L — to go and 
speak about James giving a party ’ I am sure none of us would 
mention it to any one Our rooms are very binall; there are 50 
coming. That impudent looking fellow Banks is to play for us 
You remember he was m the Exhibition. I do not very well 
know what kind of lecture Mrs. G. wanted us to go to. It was 
in the M ‘Lolland Rooms Will you give mo a letter on Friday, 
at 6 o’c? I say 6, because I have i>romi8ed, if I can to go with 
Jack to the Pantomime. P/ is at Row on that night, and B. 
and I and J. intend going. If not at 6, why then, love, if you 
like, 10. I was so sorry this night was so wot for you, my dear, dear, 
beloved Emile. I wish every day I were better, love, for your sake, 
you should have got such a good wife. But, Emile, I am sure after 
I am beside you that you will never have any regrets. My own beloved 
husband, my sweet, dear Pet, my darling, I love you with my sou! 
and heart. Kim me, my fond one, a fond, dear, dear embrace, sweet, 
ever sweet Emile. If P/ and M/ go, will you not, sweet love, com© 
to your own Mini? Do you think I would ask you if I saw danger 
in the house? No, love, I would not. I shall lot you in; no one 
shall see you. We can make it' late— 12 if you please. You have no 
long walk. No, my own beloved, my sweet, dear Emdo. Bmde, I 
see your sweet smile. I hear you say you will come and see your Mini, 
clasp her to your bosom, and kiss her, cal! her your own pet, your 
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Wife. Emile will ntit refuse me. I know you will not, my pet, my 
beloved. Cheer up,' all will end well. Do not be sad or grieve — 
it does not suit your sweet smiling face, my own beloved, handsome 
husband, my own darling,* my true Emile How well your name 
looks in print. I must stop asking your forgiveness for my unkind- 
ness. Forgive me, your wife, your own Mini, asking you forgiveness. 

Smile upon me Kiss me, my beloved Dislike me not. I love 
you, and I have no reason of to regret our correspondence, and 
never once, Emile, have you done anything to annoy me. No, 
beloved, you have ever been affectionate, kind, and loving, and I 
only wish you could same (5^c) the same of me But, alas ’ A kiss, 
my own beloved. Good-night to you, my beloved. I shall be good 
I must go to St St. I need not wish you a merry xmas, but I 
shall wish that we may spend the next together,' and that we shall 
then be happy. Adieu, my dear husband. Adieu, my dear Emile. 

Forgive me. I shall begin the year well. God bless you, pet of 

my soul A kiss, good-bye, a fond embrace. Believe me, thine ever 
true, devoted, and affcte. wife. Mini D’Angelise 


No 81. 

Envelope addressed — Mr L’Angelier, at 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Glasgow, 28th Dec, 1856, deliverable next morning, 
first delivery.] 

[Letter ] 

M. L 

Saturday night. 

My own ever beloved Emile, — ^You dear letter of Thursday I 
have read over and over again. It is loving, kind, and affte , more 
than I expected, love. Ah ! dear love, why I am I not always what 
you would like me to be. But I cannot help my carelessness. It 
IS not want of love, sweet, dear one of my soul. I am so glad you 
do feel better; take care, love, of yourself. Get well, my dear 
pet. Thank you, sweet one, for your assurance of love. I love 
you. But, oh ’ sweet Emile, I feel sad to-night, and why I cannot 
tell. If I were with you I would be all right. But I feel ready to 
weep and sigh A kiss, fond love, a tender, long embrace. Sweet 
pet, I know your love for me is great when I am good, but you 
are cool when I am bad, and then I try to drown my sad thoughts 
in be careless. When I get a cool letter from you, my beloved, I 
feel as if I did not care what I did or where I went. I know the 
walks you propose; they are good ones It is a pity they have not 
written for you to go home; it might do you good — change of air 
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and company. Mama is better. I did not m’ach*like the Pantomime. 
It was stupid, but I suppose it is as good as a Pantomime can be. 
Jack and B/ and I and a friend of Jack’s — Patison Why, you 
little pet, you were in Bath St, when I Saw you Tuesday I passed 
you quite close It was, it must have been Emile L’Angelier. I did 
not make a mistake I have not yet got con^nt about the painting, 
but I don’t fear. I think I shall have to go to Edr. in beginning 
of Feby , they are so anxious to have us I have again refused 
to stay at the Castle. Even B/ says she would not like to go I dont 
understand why you did not get a note from me on Thursday; it 
was posted at 11 o’c — time enough for you to get it at 3 o’c. My own 
sweet love, I am so glad you are not angry. Bless you for loving me 
as you do Give my love to Mary. I thought she did not know me. 
I am so glad she is your dear friend. I wish I had one like her — 
it would do me a vast deal of good Now, I must tell you some- 
thing you may hear. I was at the Theatre, and people, my love, 
may tell you that M/ was there too. Well, love, he was there, 
but he did not know of my going. He was in the Club Box, 
and I did not even bow to him. To-day, when B/, Mama, and I 
were walking, M/ joined us, took a walk with, and came home; 
ho was most civil and kind. He sent Janet such a lovely flower 
to-night to wear on Monday evening. Now I have told you this, 
sweet pet, I know you will be angry, but I would rather boar your 
anger than that you would perhaps blame mo for not telling you, 
as some one will be sure to inform you of me. T have been 
candid with you, as I think it is best — is it not, my sweet one? 
A kiss, my fond love I am your own ever dear Mimi. I love you, 
sweet Emile, very, very much I wish so much I were by your 
side. Yes, my sweet love, I often dream of you. I sometimes 
fancy Janet is Emile. I put my arms round you, and once or twice 
I have kissed you and gone so close to you to keep me warm. I 
got no answer to my tender embrace — 1 awoke, and it was all a 
dream. I am so disappointed when 1 do this. I often wish you 
were beside me — and I think I would even ask you to love me. 
Sometimes I feel as if I could just hy to you and be your wife. 
But, alas ’ alas ! when may that ever be? God only knows if there 
is happiness in store for me. Emile, my darling, I often think 
if I were to displease you and you wore to go away, what would 
I do? I would get some one to take me to be their wife, but I 
would never love another one. I have no love for any other but you, 
my sweet Emile. I often fear you will yet get so cool to me that you 
wont have me for your wife. For, however much I adore you, if 
you were cool I would not be your wife, Emile, I fondly love you. 
If you have no engagement on Wednesday, would you drop a note, 
6, 8, or 10? Remember, love, if you are engaged, dont mind it; 
I shall know you could not do it. Tell me, sweet one, do I ask 
too many letters from you? — it is not quite fair of me to ask you 
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so often, but I do eiijoy your notes, they are such happiness to me. 
I hope you may* be happy. What are you to do on New-Year’s 
Day? It IS always a horrid day to me I never go out, and we 
have such a host of people to call for us — all coming m, makmg 
such a fuss wishing you happy returns, &c It is a great bore I 
have not read your bpok regarding Sir J. Franklin. We have 
not got t, but I know some one who has — but I dont think you 
like me to ask the lend of it from M/. My very dear, sweet 
Emile, my own beloved husband, I must say adieu, A sweet, dear, 
fond, loving, and truly affte. embrace Much, much love. God 
bless you, make you well for your wife’s sake; get strong, do as 
your Dr tells you A kiss. Adieu, sweet love. Adieu, my only 
sweet, dear, fond love Dont think I am cool, sweet pet I love 
and adore you, yes, with my heart and soul. Adieu, my life, my 
love, my own beloved Emile, my sweet, darling husband. Adieu. 
Fond kisses, much love, from Mini, your ever true, devoted, and 
much attached loving wife, Mini L’Angelier 

How bad E Baird is behaving They sometimes throw out a 
hint at your being one of his friends. He introduced me to you. 
I shall always feel a warm heart towards him Good-night, Beloved. 


No 83 
[Letter.] 

Monday evening. 

My Dear Mary, — How very kind of you to remember me and write 
me such a nice kind little note. I feel this kindness on your part 
exceedingly, and thai^k you most sincerely for it. I often think of 
you, and wish from my heart that I might see you, but^ alas! I 
cannot at present. A better time is coming I do so wish you would 
persuade my dear Emile that there is a bright future m store for us ; 
he always looks on the dark side of the landscape. He sees no happi- 
ness for us, but I try to see no w^hapjjiness. I see all sunshine No 
one m this world but has sorrow, and he, like the others, must 
submit I have seen you but once, dear Mary, passing our house. I 
dislike the town very much ; not a day passes but I wish I were again 
in the country. Poor, dear Emile has got a bad hand. I am so sorry 
for him as he has no sister or any one to assist him, and I know what 
it is to have a sore hand I had my left hand in a sling six months 
I got my finger broken, I hope this won’t be of so long duration. 
Do, dear Mary, and try and make him more cheerful I know you 
are his only friend, and I know that when I am his wife you will be 
my friend. With much love and kind wishes, I am, yours sincerely, 

* Mini. 
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No 85 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L’Angelier, at Mrs. Jenkins, 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western* Eoad, Glasgow/' 

[Letteb.] , 

Friday evening, Jany. 9. 

It IS ]ust 11 o’c , and no letter from you, my own ever dear 
beloved husband. Why this, my sweet one'^ I think I heard 
your stick this evening (pray, do not make any sounds whatever at 
my window). I fear your finger is bad If it were possible, 
sweet one, could you not leave my notes at six, as at 10 o’c. the 
moon IS up and it is light I hope, my own ever dear beloved one, 
you feel better and that you are m better spirits. Sweet, dear 

Emile, I do truly and fondly love you with my heart and soul 

But you, I know, think me cool and indifferent. Ah! sweet one, 
little do you know the love I have for you. I was so glad to see 
you the other night. When we shall meet again I can cannot 
tell I hope you have gone and seen Mary, and also that you 
have made up your mind to go to Edinburgh and see your kind, 
dear friends the Lanes. Are they to bo long in Scotland. By tiio 
bye, did I put a letter into yours in mistake addressed to Clara 
Oourtland If I did not, I have put it into some other one's. T 
found the envelope addressed, but no note could T get; so if yon, 
my own sweet darling pet, have got hold of it, just put it into 

the fire, as I have written another one We are going to a large 

ball at the Wilson’s on the 3rd of Eehruary. Is not this horrid 
bad weather. I have been very little out all week — it is so cold. 
How do you keep warm in bed for I have a fire, and Janet and 
I am not a bit warm. I often wish I had you with me. Would 
you not, sweet love, put your arms around your Mini, fondly 
embrace her, and make her warm? Ah’ yes, sweet one, I know 
you would We would then bo so warm, so comfortable— but 
when, when shall that dear time come? God only knows. It 
may be in a short time, and alas ’ alas ! it may be a long, long 
time. I often wish I could get a peep into futurity. If I could 
see what would be in two or throe years hence. But perhaps it 
would be bad for us if we knew what would happen. I am writing 
in the Bing Room, and I think you are again at my window, but 
I shall not go down stairs, as P/ would wonder why, and only 
he and I are up waiting for Jack. T wish I could see you; but no, 
I must not even look out at the window, as some one might see 
me. So, beloved, think it not unkind. If I pever by any chance 
look at you, just leave my note and go away. It is much the 
best way. Remember, Janet is in my room. Do you, my sweet, 
beloved Emile, still like your lodgings ? Are they comfortable, 
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and are the people "kind to you^ Have you gone to any Dr. yet? 
or are you still 'bein^ Dr. yourself, my own best beloved? I shall 
write you to-morrow night, so you shall have a letter Monday 
morning. Will that plel.se my own sweet beloved husband ? 
Love and fond kisses, sweet tender embraces, and much, much 
love. Oh ' sweet on^ of my soul, my own pet, my adored one, 
darling of my heart. God bless you pet. Good wishes from thy 
own dear true and ever fond, beloved, and most truly attached 
and devoted wife, Thy own dear Mini L’Angelier. 

Adieu A kiss, my pet, my sweet one Good-night 

My own sweet one, — Why did you not write me to-night, my 
pet, my love, my own sweet Emile’ But your hand is bad, I 
know it is, my sweet one I did not like to ask you to write me 
Sunday for fear you are engaged But if you are, why then, my 
own beloved, I shall look for a letter on Monday, 6 o’c Perhaps 
it would be better, sweet love, to fix Monday at once, in case you 
are engaged. Do you hear off Louise now, or is she still in the 
country’ My sweet, beloved pet, I am so sorry to think your 
hand may be very bad, and you have no one to dress you or do 
anything for you. If I were beside you I would do every thing 
for you — dress you, wash your face, but I fear, sweet love, I could 
not shave you I tried to do it for Jack in summer and cut him; 
but do you shave or not’ We might be so happy living together, 
loving each other and being kind and attentive I hope you may 
get this to-morrow; it shall be posted long before 12, so it wont 
be my fault. I don’t understand the post. But I must say 
good-night With love and many, many kisses, much love, fond, 
dear, dear embraces, from thy own sweet Mini, thy fond dear 
wifie thy Mini. 


87. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L’Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow ” 

[Posted at Glasgow, 11th Jan., 1867; deliverable next morning 
first delivery ] 

[Letter ] 

Saturday night, 12 o’c. 

My own dear beloved Emile, — I cannot tell you how sorry I 
was last night at not hearing from you — it must have been your 
hand. I am truly sorry for the cause, my sweet pet. I hope it 
will soon be well. Are you well otherways — cold gone? And are 
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you, my pet, liappy’ You know, sweet one, I^fove you very, very 
much I am very fond of you, my dear little pet. My own 
sweet, dear Emile, be happy for Emile’s sake. I hope you got 
my note to-day, it was posted at 10 o’c * You would get a walk 
this afternoon, it was so fine. Beloved pet, I wish I could take 
a walk with you. We would have such a nice, pleasant chat, one 
with another, my sweet, dear little Emile. What are you doing 
with your friend D E ? Is she coming to Scotland? Do you 
go and call for Mary, and tell me how she is on Monday night 
when you write me. Give my warmest love, and tell her my 
greatest pleasure would be to come with you, my love, and visit 
her. Janet is not well She has been out so much at dancing 
parties that she has made herself quite ill But F/ says she is 
not to get out again The night before last Thursday she did 
not come in till 2 o’c in the morning James is settled again at 
School I see your friend Miss Macdougal has lost her papa. Do 
you hear from Louise^ My sweet, dear pet, T wouhl so like to 
spend 3 or 4 hours with you, just to talk o'ver some things, but T 
do not know when we can — perhaps in the course of ten days 1 
may see you for a minute same as la,st If you would risk it, 
my sweet, beloved pet, we would have time to kiss each other 
and a dear, fond embrace. And though, sweet love, it is only 
for a minute, do you not thmk it is better than not meeting at all? 
We go to Julliens on Thursday — B/, Jack, and I. Harry Grierson 
and a fellow Patison are going with us. Do not fear, Air M is 
going with his sister, so ho wont be with us The Ball at the 
Wilson’s IS to bo the evening of the marriage I am very good 
at present, sweet love, for my own dear Emile’s sake, I do love 
you very, very much A fond, tender embiMce We are to have 
a gentlemen’s dinner party on Tuesday 1 dont think there is 
any chance of our living at Bow again, but P/ cannot get a nice 
place. He wants a much larger place than we have. I am sure 
I think it is quite large enough, and quite expensive enough, })ut 
he knows best. My sweet love, you will got this on Monday 
morning. I hope it will find my own dear, kind, sweet love of a 
husband, happy and in good health. Oh ! sweet darling, be happy 
for your own little Mini’s sake. A kiss, sweet one, my best 
beloved, my adored Emile. A kiss to you who fills the place 

in my heart, you whoso image is over before my eyes, you whose 

name is on my lips. Adieu, my love, my all, my life, my darling 
Emile. A kiss, a warm, tender embrace. Adieu. Adieu. Good- 
night. Bless you, my sweet love. I am thy own ever dear, fond, 

devoted and ever loving wife, thy own Mini L’Anobliek, 

Monday night, sweet love, 6, if you can. A kiss, two kisses, if 
yours IS a kind, dear letter. A kiss. Good-night Your 

Mini, 
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No 89. 

Envelope addressed — Mr L’Angelier, 10 Bothweil St , 

* Glasgow ” 

[Posted Glasgow,^ Jan 14, 1857; deliverable between three and 
five same day ] 

[Letter.] 

Monday night. 

My own beloved darling husband, — I have written Mary a note, 
and you shall have one too I am so sorry about your hand. I 
do hope it wont be long, but I am so sorry for you, my own sweet 
dear love What are you to do with yourself — how can you get 
on. I do so wish I were with you now Would I not, dearest love, 
be a help to you. I wish from my heart I were now your wife. I 
would happy, love, so would you, my own dear little pet of a hus- 
band Many thanks for your kind, dear long letter to-night. 
You are a dear, kind sweet love 1 ought to be kind to you, for 
you are kinder to me than I deserve — ^you darling I am glad you 
are sound, that is a great matter I had a fear you were not — and 
I often thought you would die, but now I am easy on that point, 
I am very well (but %U to-night) My sweet love, I shall contrive 
to see you some night soon for a short time. I do not know when 
they may go from home I wish I could tell you, sweet love — I 
would so with pleasure, but I dont see any chance, as M/ is not 
well this winter. It would be difficult to get away from my 
cousins house in Edr , but I do so wish we could be married Ah, 
where shall we go that happy night — it wont matter where. I 
am sure we wont think of the place — so it may be any place for 
me. I do not in the least mind so as I am with my own beloved 
husband, my darling love. Emile, you sweet dear darling, I love 
you with all my heart and soul. In my letter to Clara I said about 
seeing her in summer all for politeness sake. I know there is no 
chance as she goes to India in June to get married. She is an 
officer’s daughter. Her father was in the same regiment with two 
of papa’s brothers. The Patison, Jack’s friend, is not from Ayr, 
he was bom in America. You must know his father, as he does 
business with America. Godfrey Patison — ^he is just 19, but B/ 
has a great fancy for him, so he is much with us — ^he is a nice 
hoy Grierson is a most innocent fellow, I will stop for to-night, 
darling of my soul, my love, my beloved, my darling Emile. 
Adieu, good-night, tender embraces, love, kisses, from thy devoted, 
thy loving wife, thy own Mini L’Anoblibr. 

Tuesday. 

My dear Emile, it is very late, and I am too tired to write, so 
you will excuse me, 1 hope, dear, your finger is better, take care 
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of it. I think you should leave the office for softie time, and go and 
get change of air, it would be good for you M# Kirk has been 
here to-day, and we have fixed to go to Edr the end of Eeby— 

he wishes us to go to several Balls F think we shall go to one 

Ball in Glasgow' I dont hear of M/ or P/ going from home, 
so, my dear pet, I see no chance for us I, fear we shall have to 
wait a bit. I dont see how I could venture to do it while in 
Edr , but if I see or hear anything you shall hear of it Mr. M/ 
dmed with us to-mght — do you know I think if you knew him you 
would like him, he is most kind I like him very much better 

than. I used to do I hope, dear love, you will be soon better. I 
wont ask any letter from you till next Monday evening. 

I am engaged every night this week. Adieu, my sweet, dear 
Emile A fond kiss, dear, kind love I am, yours affy 

Mini. 

I have sent a note to Mary; dont give it if you dont like it. 
Good-night, dear Emile. 


No 91. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L’Angelier, 10 Both well Street, 
Glasgow. 

[Posted in Glasgow, Jan. 16, 1867, during the night; deliverable 
next morning, first delivery ] 


[Lettee.] 


Friday, 3 o*c afternoon. 

My very dear Emile, — I ought ere this to have written you. I 
hope your hand is better — do take of it, my own sweet pet—try 
and soon get well, I hope you have no cold. Well, my dear 
Emile, you did look cross at your Mini the other day. Why, my 
pet, you cannot expect I am never to go on St. St. Sometimes I 
must. It is not quite fair of you. 1 have kept of! that St. so 
well this winter, and yet when you meet me, and the first time you 
have bowed to me this season, that you should have looked so 
cross. When I saw you, my little pot, coming, I felt frightened 
even to bow to you. But T hope the next time I have the pleasure 
of meeting you, love, you will have a smile, one of your own dear, 
sweet smiles — the smile T love to see on your face. I am very well. 
We were at the concert last evening, and enjoyed it very, very 
much. I am quite fond of concerts now, and another thing, they 
pass an evening over. We were to have been at the College yester- 
day, but P/ was afraid of the large number of people, so would noi 
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let us go Sir E If Bulwer is a great favorite of mine. I hope, 
dear love, you ar^ taking good care of your hand — do, my sweet, dear 
love of a husband, my own dear little pet Emile I shall have 
a note from you on Monday night If you go to Edr. leave it 

on Sunday night at 6. Any hour on Monday. Jack has gone to 

Edr to-day till Mond^ — ^this is a fine day, but we are not out. 
I have a slight cold with last night. I had on a thin white dress — 
and it was rather cold. I hope dear Mary is well Have you ever 
written to Miss William? No, I can hear you say Well, you 
naughty boy, when she was so kind to write to you, why not do it, 
sweet love^ A kiss, my own beloved Emile I love you, dear Sweet 
one of my soul. I would give you a note Monday morning, but it 
IS only when C. H goes to church I get it posted it {sic), and she 
only goes every second Sunday I hope you will enjoy your trip to 
Edr You will when you are among all your dear friends Do, my 

dear Emile, go to the officers’ Ball — ^it will do you go a little excite- 

ment You need not dance much, but go, sweet one. I do not 
understand your bargain about writing letters, as you have missed 
out two words, so T can not make it out Adieu, my own sweet, 
dear love. A fond dear embrace, a sweet tender kiss, much, much 
love — take care of yourself for Mini’s sake, love ; my own little 
pet, my dear sweet one Adieu, a fond kiss. I am, ever and 
ever your own devoted and loving Mini L’ANGELuaa. 


No. 93. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr L’Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Glasgow, 19th January, 1857; deliverable next morn- 
ing, first delivery.] 

[Letter.] 

Monday, 5 o*C. 

My Sweet Beloved, I could not get this posted for you to-day — 
love, I hope you are well. I did not sleep all night thinking of 
my own Pet I went to Govan with M/, and when I got home I 
was looking so ill M/ made me go and take a walk to get some 
colour — so B/, Patison, and I took a long walk on the Dumbarton 
Road. When I told you, love, to write to me for to-night, I 
forgot I am to be out. We go to Taylor’s, Park Terrace. He is 
the Banker— you will know him And as we go out at 9 o*C, your 
letter will not be there, but I shall tell 0. H. to take it in. Dearest 
Emile, all this day I have wished for you one moment to kiss you—* 
to lay my head upon your breast would make me happy. I think 
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I shall see you on Thursday night I think P / hs not at home. But 
you shall hear. Adieu, my beloved one. My hdsband. My own 
little pet. Adieu. God bless you. I am your wife, Your own 

’ Mini L’Angelier. 

I did love you so much last night when you were at the window. 
Do you know a low fellow of the name of Grey ? 

P.S — I don't think I should send you this scroll, but I could 
not help just when you left me, I was so weak-hearted as to take 
a long cry, because I could not get out with you, but excuse a 
woman’s weakness I love you, & would wish to be with you. 
Adieu, my love. 


No 95. 


Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L'Angelier, 10 Bothwell Street, 
Glasgow.” 


[Posted at Glasgow, 21st Jan , 1857 ; deliverable next morning, 
first delivery.] 


[Letter.] 


5 o’C 


Wednesday morning. 

My dearest Emile, — I have just 6 minutes to spare. My dear, 
I hope you are well. Why no better pet on Monday night — 

it was such a disappointment to your Mini. I cannot see you 

Thursday, as I had hoped. Jack is out at a party, and the Boy 
will sit up for him, so I cannot see you. A better chance may 
soon occur, my dear pet. I shall write you a letter soon — I have 
not time at present. I wont write to-night. I am so tired. I 

have not got home till after 2 o’c for the last two nights. Xf you 

can, I shall look for a note on Friday 8 or 10 not 6. Much, much 
love, fond kisses, a tender embrace. I am for ever, yours devotedly, 

Mini. 


No. 97 

Envelope addressed-— “ For Mr L’Angolior, at Mrs. Jenkins, 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.^* 

[Posted at Glasgow, 2drd January, 1857; deliverable next morn- 
ing, first delivery.] 

[Letters, ] 

Thursday, 12 o’c. 

My dear Emile, — I was so very sorry that T could not see you 
to-night. I had expected an hour’s chat with you — but we must 
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just hope for the better the next time. I hope you are well. Is 
your hand quite better, my dear pet — are your spirits better, sweet 
love I hope you enjoyed the Ball We had such a charming party 
at the Taylor’s — but the m5st hoi rid low vulgai set of people we 
had at the T — ’s, people I never heard of I was quite sick of 
them, but though they ^nd us 50 invitations I shall never go to one 
of their parties again Neither shall B/. We had a most pressing 
invitation to go to the Ball to-night, but we declined. I dont see 
the least chance for us, my dear love. M/ is not well enough to 
go from home, and my dear, little sweet pet, I dont see we could 
manage in Edr , because I could not leave a friends House without 
their knowing of it — so, sweet pet, it must at present be put off 
till a better time. I see no chance before March. But rest 
assured, my dear love Emile, if I see any chance I shall let you 

know of it Yes, my dear love, I shall P/ wishes us to put off 

our visit to Edr till after the Opera has been here He has taken 
places I think. My dear love, I shall have your note to-morrow. 
How happy it will make me feel, you sweet, dear little pet. You 
shall have a note Monday morning from me 1 hope* Mary is well. 

We were at Partick to-day in the rain in a cab. I hope my own 

sweet love, it wont be long before we meet. A kiss, my pet A 
dear, tender, sweet, loving embrace. Adieu, my much beloved 
pet, my dear, dear Emile — ^take care of yourself. God bless you, 
make you happy. Adieu Good-night. I wish I were with you, 
I would be happier than I am Again farewell, with much, much 
love, and warm loving kisses. I am, with much love, for ever 
your own dear, sweet little pet wife Your own fond 

Mini L’Angelier. 

Again a kiss, my pet — my own sweet one, my beloved little pet 
husband. 


Sunday night, J past 11 o’c 

Emile, my own beloved, you have just left me. Oh, sweet 
darling, at this moment my heart and soul burns with love for 
thee, my husband, my own sweet one Emile, what would I not 
give at this moment to he your fond wife. My night dress was 
on when you saw me. Would to God you had been m the same 
attire. We would be happy. Emile, I adore you. I love you 
with my heart and soul. I do vex and annoy you, but, oh, sweet 
love, I do fondly, truly love you with my soul to he your wife your 
own sweet wife. I never felt so restless and so unhappy as I have 
done for some time past. I would do anything to keep sad thoughts 
from my mind. But in whatever place some things make me feel 
sad, A dark spot is in the future. What can it be. Oh God 
keep it from us. Oh may we be happy — dear darling, pray for our 
happiness. I weep, now, Emile, to think of our fate. If we could 
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only get married, and all would be well, ^ut alas, alas, I see no 
chance, no chance of happiness for me I must speak with you. 
Yes, I must again be pressed to your loving bosom — ^be kissed by 
you, my only love, my dearest, darling husband Why were we 
fated to be so unhappy. Why were we made to be kept separate. 
My heart is too full to write more. Oh, • pardon, forgive me If 
you are able, I need not say it will give me pleasure to hear from 
you to-morrow night If at 10 o’c, dont wait to see me — as Janet 
may not be asleep, and I will have to wait till she sleeps to take 
it in. Make no noise Adieu, farewell, my own beloved, my 
darling, my own Emile Good-night best beloved. Adieu I am your 
ever true and devoted Mini L’Angelier. 


No 99. 

Two envelopes, each addressed to “ Mr. L’Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 
at 11 Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow,” 


No. 101. 

Envelope addressed — ” Glasgow, Mr. E L'Angeher, Mrs. Jenkins, 
11 Franklin Place, Great Western Road ” 

[Posted at Glasgow, February, 1857, day illegible, deliverable 
next morning, first delivery.] 


[Letters.] 

I felt truly astonished to have my last letter returned to me. 
But it will be the last you shall have an opportunity of returning 
to me. When you are not pleased with the letters I send you, 
then our correspondence shall be at an end, and as there is coolness 
on both sides our engagement had bettor be broken. This may 
astonish you, but you have more than once returned me my letters, 
and my mind was mad© up that I should not stand the same thing 
again. And you also annoyed me much on Saturday by your 
conduct in coming so near me. Altogether I think owing to cool- 
ness and indifference (nothing else) that we had better for the 
future consider ourselves as strangers. I trust to your honour 
as a Gentleman that you will not reveal any thing that may have 
passed between us. I shall feel obliged by your bring me my 
letters and Likeness on Thursday eveng. at 7 — be at the Area Gate, 
and C. H. will (take) the parcel from you. On Friday night I shall 
send you all your letters, Likeness^ &ca. I trust you may yet be 
happy, and get one more worthy of you than I. On Thursday at 
7 0*0. I am, &c. M, 
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You may be astom^ed at this sudden change — but for some time 
back you must have noticed a coolness in my notes. My love for 
you has ceased, and that is^ why I was cool I did once love you 
truly, fondly, but for some time back I have lost much of that 
love. There is no other reason for my conduct, and I think it 
but fair to let you kncf^?- this. I might have gone on and become 
your wife, but I could not have loved you as I ought. My conduct 

you will condemn, but I did at one time love you with heart 

and soul. It has cost me much to tell you this — sleepless nights, 

but it IS necessary jou should know. If you remain in Glasgow or 

go away, I hope you may succeed in all your endeavours I know 
you will never injure the character of one you so fondly loved 
No, Emile, I know you have honour and are a Gentleman. What 
has passed you will not mention. I know when I ask you that 
you will comply Adieu. 


No. 103. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr L’Angelier, Mrs Jenkins, at 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.’’ 

[Posted at Osborne Buildings Receiving Office, 9th February, 
1867 ; deliverable next morning, first delivery.] 

[Letter ] 

I attribute it to your having cold that I had no answer to my 
last note. On Thursday evening you were, I suppose, afraid of 
the night air. I fear your cold is not better. I again appoint 
Thursday night first same place, Street Gate, 7 o’c. M. 

If you can not send me or bring me the parcel or Thursday, 
please write a note saying when you shall bring it, and address it 
to C. H Send it by post. 

(In the original the words “ not sen me or ” are deleted ) 


No. 105. 

Envelope addressed — “ Immediately Mr. L’Angelier, Mrs 
Jenkins, 11 Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Glasgow on the 10th of a month in the year 1857; 
deliverable between 1.30 and 3 of day on which it was posted.] 

[Letter.] 

Monday Night. — ^Emile, I have just had your note. Emile, for 
the love you once had for me do nothing till I see you — ^for God’s 
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sake do not bring your once loved Mini to aif open shame. Emile, 
I have deceived you. I have deceived my “Mother. God knows 
she did not boast of any thing I had said of you — for she, poor 
woman, thought I had broken off with *^ou last Winter. I deceived 
you by telling you she still knew of our engagement. She did not 
This I now confess — and as for wishing fyr any engagement with 
another, I do not fancy she ever thought of it Emile, write to no 
one, to Papa or any other Oh, do not till I see you on Wednesday 
night — be at the Hamiitons at 12, and I shall open my Shutter, and 
then you come to the Area Gate, I shall see you It would break my 
Mother’s heart Oh, Emile be not harsh to me. I am the most guilty, 
miserable wretch on the face of the earth Emile, do not drive me to 
death. When I ceased to love you, believe me, it was not to love 
another I am free from all engagements at present Emile, for God’s 
sake do not send my letters to Papa It will be an open rupture I 
will leave the house I will die Emile, do nothing till I see you 
One word to-moirow night at my window to tell me or I shall go mad 
Emile, you did love me. I did fondly, truly love you too Oh, dear 
Emile, be not so harsh to me Will you not — but I cannot ask for- 
giveness, I am too guilty for that I have deceived — it was love for 
you at the time made me say Mama know of our engagement. 
To-morrow one word — and on Wednesday we meet. I would not again 
ask you to love me, for I know you could not. But oh, Emile, do not 
make me go mad. T will tell you that only myself and C. II knew 
of my Engagement to you. Mama did not know since last Winter. 
Pray for me for a guilty wretch, but do nothing. Oh, Emile, do 
nothing 10 o’c To-morrow mght one line, for the love of God. 

Tuesday morning. — I am ill God knows what I have suffered 
My punishment is more than T can bear. Do nothing till I see you, 
for the love of heaven do nothing. I am mad, I am ill. 

[Written in pencil, “ Sunday night.”] 

{i.e., the letter is not written in pencil — only the words ” Sunday 

mght.”) 


No. 107. 

Envelope addressed — ” Mr. L’Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, at 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Eoad, Glasgow.” 

Not posted. 

[Lettbe.] 

Tuesday evening, — 12 o’C. — ^Emile, 1 have this night received your 
note. Oh, it is kind of you to write to me. Emile, no one can 
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know the intense a'gony of mind I have snj^ered last night and 
to day, Emile, %iy father’s wrath would kill me; you little know 
his temper Emile, for the love you once had for me do not denounce 
me to my P/. Emile, if he Should read my letters to you — he will put 
me from him, he will hate me as a guilty wretch I loved you, and 
wrote to you in my fest ardent love — it was with my deepest love 
I loved you It was for your love I adored you I put on paper what 
I should not. I was free, because I loved you with my heart If 
he or any other one saw those fond letters to you, what would not 
be said of me On my bended knees I write you, and ask you as you 
hope for mercy at the Judgment (Day) do not inform on me — do not 
make me a public shame Emile, my life has been one of bitter dis- 
appointment Tou and you only can make the rest of my life 
peaceful My own conscience will be a punishment that I shall carry 
to my grave. I have deceived the best of men You may forgive me, 
but God never will — for God’s love forgive me — and betray me not — for 
the love you once had to me do not bring down my father’s wrath on 
me. It will kill my mother (who is not well) It will for ever 
cause me bitter unhappiness. I am humble before you and crave your 
mercy. You can give me forgiveness — and you, oh, you only can make 
me happy for the rest of my life. I would not ask you to love me — 
or ever make me your wife. I am too guilty for that. I have 
deceived and told you too many falsehoods for you ever to respect 
me But oh, will you not keep my secret from the world? Oh, 
will you not, for Christ’s sake, denounce me? I shall be undone. 
I shall be ruined. Who would trust me Shame would be my 
lot — despise me, hate me — but make me not the public scandal — 
forget me for ever — blot out all remembrance of me. I have 
you ill- I did love you, and it was my soul’s ambition to be your 
wife I asked you to tell me my faults. You did so, aud it made 
me cool towards you gradually. When you have found fault with me, 
I have cooled— it was not love for another, for there is no one I 
love. My love has all been given to you. My heart is empty, 
cold^ — I am unloved. I am despised. I told you I had ceased to 
love you — it was true. I did not love you as I did — but oh, till 
within the time of our coming to Town I loved you fondly I longed 
to be your wife. I had fixed Feby. I longed for it. The time I 
could not leave my father’s house I grew discontented, then, I ceased 
to love you — Oh, Emile, this is indeed the true statement. Now you 
can know my state of mind. Emile, I have sutoed much for you. 
I lost much of my father’s confidence since that Sept. And my mother 
has never been the same to me. No, she has never given me the same 
kind look. For the sake of my mother — her who gave me life, spare 
me from shame. Oh, Emile, will you in God’s name hear my prayer. 
I ask God to forgive me. I have prayed that he might put it in your 
heart yet to spare me from shame. Never, never while I live can I be 
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happy. No, no, I shall always have the thought? I deceived you. I 
am guilty It will be a punishment I shall bear tiH the day of my 
death. I am humbled thus to crave your pardon. But I care not 
While I have breath I shall ever think o*¥ you as my best friend, if 
you will only keep this between ourselves I blush to ask you. Yet^ 
Emile, will you not grant me this, my last fa^or If you will never 
reveal what has passed Oh, for God’s sake, for the love of heaven, 
hear me. I grow mad I have been ill, very ill, all day. I have had 
what has given me a false spirit. I had to resort to what I should 
not have taken, but my braii\ is on fire. I feel as if death would 
indeed be sweet. Denounce me not. Emile, Emile, think of our once 
happy days. Pardon me if you can, pray for me as the most 
wretched, guilty, miserable creature on the earth I could stand 
anything but my father’s hot displeasure. Emile, you will not cause 
me death. If he is to get your letters, I can not see him any 
more. And my poor mother I will never more kiss her — it would 
be a shame to them all, Emile, will you not spare me this — hate 
me, despise me — ^but do not expose me. I cannot write more. I am 
too ill to-night M. 

P S . — I cannot get to the back stair. I never could see the 
to it. I will take you within in the door. The area 
gate will be open, I shall see you from my window, 12 o’O I will 
wait till 1 o’C. 


No. 109. 

Envelope addressed — ‘‘ Mr. E L’Angelier, Mrs Jenkins, 11 Franldin 
Place, Great Western EiOad, Glasgow.” 

[Posted between 8.45 a.m. and 12.20 p.m., at Osborne Buildings 
Receiving Office, Glasgow, 14th February, 1857 ; deliverable between 
half -past 1 and 3 p.m. same day.] 

[Lkttee,] 

Saturday. — My dear Emile, — I have got my finger cut, and can 
not write, so, dear, T wish you would excuse me I was glad to 
see you looking so well yesterday. I hope to see you very soon 

Write me for next Thursday, and then T 
shall tell you when I can see you. I want the first time we meet, 
that you will bring me all my cool letters back— the last four 1 
have written — and I will give you others in their place. 

Bring them all to me. Excuse me more; just now it hurts me to 
write, so with kindest and dearest love, ever believe (me), yours 
with love k affection, M. 
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No. Ill 

Envelope addressed — “ Glasgow, Mr. E. L’Angelier, 11 Erankim 
Place, Mrs. Jbnkms, Great Western Road ’’ 

[Posted at Glasgow ] 

[Letter ] 

Wednesday 
(Date forgotten). 

Dearest, Sweet Emile, ^ — I am so sorry to hear you are ill. I hope 
to God you will soon be better — ^take care of yourself — do not go to 
the office this week — just stay at home till Monday Sweet love it 
will please me to hear you are well. I have not felt very well these 
last two days — sick & headache Every one is complaining; it must 
foe something in the air I cannot see you Friday, as M / is not away — 
but I think Sunday P/ will foe away, & I might see you, I think, but 
I shall let you know. I shall not be at home on Saturday, but I shall 
try, sweet love, and give you, even if it should be a word I cannot 
pass your windows, or I would, as you ask me to do it — do not come 
and walk about and become ill again. You did look bad Sunday night 
and Monday morning. I think you got sick with walking home so 
late — and the long want of food, so the ne.xt time we meet I shall 
make you eat a loaf of bread before you go out I am longing to 
meet again, sweet love We shall be so happy, I have a bad pen — 
excuse this scroll, and B/ is near me I cannot write at night now 
My head aches so, and I am looking so bad that I cannot sit up as I 
used to do — ^but I am taking some stuff to bring back the colour. I 
shall see you soon again. Put up with short notes for a little time. 
When I feel stronger you shall have long ones Adieu my love my 
pet my sweet Emile A fond dear tender love and sweet embrace. 
Ever with love, Yours, Mini, 


No. 113 


Envelope addressed — Mr. E L’Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.” 


[Posted at Glasgow, 27th February, 1857; deliverable next morn- 
ing, first delivery ] 


[Letter.] 

Friday. 

My Dear, Sweet Emile, — T cannot see you this week, and I can 
fix no time to meet you. I do hope you are better — keep well, and 
take care of yourself. I saw you at your window, I am better, but 
have got a bad cold. I shall write you, sweet one, in the beginning 
of the week. I hope we may meet soon. We go, I think, to Stirling- 
shire about the 10 of March for a fortnight. Excuse this short note, 
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Sweet love With much fond tender love and kisses And ever believe 
me to be Yours, with love, Mini. 


No. 115 

Envelope addressed— “ Mr. E L’Angelier, Mts. Jenkins, Franklin 
Place, Great Western Hoad, Glasgow.” 

[Posted, Osborne Buildings Receiving Office, Glasgow, 3rd March, 
1857 , posted between 8 45 a.m and 12 20 p.m , deliverable between 
half -past 1 and 3pm same day ] 

[Letter ] 

My dearest Emile,— I hope by this time you are quite well, and 
able to be out. I saw you at your window, but I could not tell how 
you looked — well, I hope I am very well I was in Edr. on 
Saturday to be at a Luncheon party at the Castle It was a most 
charming day, and we enjoyed our trip very much. On Friday, we go 
to Stirling for a fortnight. I am so sorry, my dearest pet, I cannot 
see you ere we go — ^but I cannot. Will you, sweet one, write me for 
Thursday, 8 o’ 0 , and I shall get it lief ore I go— which will be a 
comfort to me— as I shall not*hear from you till I come home again. 
I will write you, but, sweet pet, it may only be once a week — as I 
have so many friends in that quarter. B/ is not going till next week. 
M/, P/, J/, and I on Friday. B/ goes to the Ball next week. I am 
going to a Ball in Edr. the end of this week, so cannot go to both— 
and T would rather go to the one m Edr. T have not seen you all this 
^eek— have you been passing What nasty weather we have had. 
I shall see you very soon, when I get home again— and we shall be 
very happy, wont we, sweet one — as much so as the last time — will we, 
my pet. I hope you feel well. I have no nows to give you. I am 
very well — and I thm.k the next time we meet you will think I look 
better than I did the last time You wont have a letter from me 
this Saturday, as I shall be off— but I shall write beginning of the 
week. Write me for Thursday, sweet love, and with kind love, ever 
believe me to be yours, with love and affection, Mini. 


No. 117. 

Envelope addressed— “ Mr. E. L’Angeher, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow. ” 

[Posted at Glasgow, 4th March, 1857; deliverable between half- 
past 1 and 3 same day.] 

[Letter.] 

Dearest Emile, ^ — I have just time to give you a line. I could not 
come to the window as B/, and M/ were there, but I saw you. If 
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Sweet love. With much fond tender love and kissed And ever believe 
me to be Yours, with love, * Mini. 


No 115 

Envelope addressed— Mr. E. L’Angelier, Mts Jenkins, Franklin 
Place, Great Western Koad, Glasgow ” 

[Posted, Osborne Buildings Receiving Office, Glasgow, 3rd March, 
1857 ; posted between 8 45 a m and 12.20 p.m ; deliverable between 
half -past 1 and 3 p.m same day ] 

[Lettee.] 

My dearest Emile, — I hope by this time you are quite well, and 
able to be out. I saw you at your window, but I could not tell how 
you looked — well, I hope I am very well I was in Bdr. on 
Saturday to be at a Luncheon party at the Castle It was a most 
charming day, and we enjoyed our trip very much. On Friday, we go 
to Stirling for a fortnight. I am so sorry, my dearest pet, I cannot 
see you ere we go— but I cannot Will you, sweet one, write me for 
Thursday, 8 o’C , and I shall get it before I go — which will be a 
comfort to mo — as I shall not«hear from you till I come home again. 
I will write you, but, sweet pet, it may only be once a week — as I 
have so many friends in that quarter B / is not going till next week. 
M/, P/, J/, and I on Friday. B/ goes to the Ball next week I am 
going to a Ball in Edr. the end of this week, so cannot go to both — 
and T would rather go to the one in Edr. I have not seen you all this 
week — have you been passing What nasty weather we have bad. 
I shall see you very soon, when I got home again — and we shall be 
very happy, wont we, sweet one — as much so as the last time — will we, 
my pet. 1 hope you feel well I have no news to give you. I am 
very well — and I thirtk the next time we meet you will think I look 
better than I did the last time. You wont have a letter from me 
this Saturday, as I shall be off — ^but T shall write beginning of the 
week. Write me for Thursday, sweet love, and with kind love, ever 
believe me to be yours, with love and affection, Mini. 


No. 117. 

Envelope addressed— “ Mr E. L’Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow. 

[Posted at Glasgow, 4th March, 1867; deliverable between half- 
past 1 and 3 same day,] 

[Letter.] 

Bearest Emile, — I have just time to give you a line. I could not 
come to the window as B/, and M/ were there, but I saw you. If 
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you would take ifly advice, you would go to the south of England 
for ten days;* it would do you much good In fact, sweet pet, it 
would make you feel quite well. Do try and do this You will please 
me by getting strong an(? well again I hope you wont go to B. of 
Allan, as P/ and M/ would say it was I brought you there, and it 
would make me to fe^ very unhappy. Stirling you need not go to as it 
is a nasty dirty little Town. Go to the Isle of Wight I am exceed- 
ingly sorry, love, I cannot see you ere I go — it is impossible, but 
the first thing I do on my return will be to see you, sweet love. I 
must stop as it is post time. So adieu, with love, and kisses, and 
much love. 

I am, with love and affection, ever yours. Mini 

[The Lord Advocate then tendered the production No. 119 
of Inventory to be read, which bears to be the copy of a letter 
from the deceased to the panel. It was objected to by the 
Dean of Faculty as being only a copy taken by the press. 
The decision on this point was reserved until No. 1121 should 
be read.] 


No. 121 

Envelop© addressed — “ For my dear and ever beloved sweet little 
Emile 

Not posted. 

[Letter.] 

My sweet, dear pet, — I am so sorry you should be so vexed — 
believe nothing, sweet one, till I tell you myself — it is a report I 
am sorry about — ^but it has been six months spoken of. There is one 
of the same kind about B Believe nothing till I tell you, sweet 
one of my heart I love you, and you only Mrs A. only supposed, 
M/ never told her — but we have found out that Mrs. A. is very 
good making up stories Mrs. A asked me if it was M/ gave me 
the trinket you saw — and I told her no. My sweet love, I love you, 
and only wish you were better — ^we shall speak of our union when w© 
meet. We shall he home about the 17 — so I may see you about that 
time. I wish, love, you could manage to remain in town till w© come 
home, as I know it will be a grand row with me if you are seen 
there. Could you, sweet love, not wait for my sake till we come 

home. You might go the 20th or so. I would be so pleased with 

you if you can do this to please me, my own dear beloved. I shall 
be very glad to meet you again, and have as happy a meeting as the 
last. I have quarrelled with 0. H just now— so cannot see you 
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to-night I shall write you next week. Neither M/ nor Ms sisters 
go with us — only M/, B/, J/, and I go to-morrow, B/ on Saturday 
night I have only been m M/’s house once, and that was this week 
— and I was sent a message because M/ cotFld not go herself. I will 
tell and answer you all questions when we meet. Adieu, dearest love 
of my soul — with fond and tender embraces, qver believe me, with 
love and kisses, to be your own fond, dear, and loving Mini. 

If you do not go to B. of A. till we come home — come up Mam 
St. to-morrow morning, and if you go come your own way. 

[The Lord Advocate again tendered the production No. 
119. The Dean of Faculty repeated his objection The 
LoxiD Advocate replied that it was proved by its connection 
with Nos. 317 and 121, and therefore ought to be received. 

The following opinions were delivered . — 

Lord I%"ORY said — The Court had here a very important 
i|ueslion ])reRented to them — a question, the decision of which, 
in so far as he was concerned, he would willingly have 
avoided. Still as it had been presented to them, although 
he could not say that he felt no doubt, he would give the best 
opinion in his power in the circumstances of the case. He 
had come to the conclusion that the document was admissible, 
but, in coming to that conclusion, he could not look upon 
that letter apart from some which went before and from some 
which followed after it. [His lordship then went over in 
detail the various passages in the other letters which bore 
upon the statements in the letter under discussion.] This 
letter, he assumed, was written after the letter No. 121, which 
was from the prisoner to the deceased; and he thought there 
was evidence to go to the jury so as to enable them to judge 
whether ihe letter No. 121 was not received by the deceased, 
and whether the present letter was not an answer to it, as 
allusions were made in this letter to almost every sentence of 
the former. He would not read all the passages, hut it 
appeared to him that, with the light cast by other letters, 
fcbere was enough to connect the document with them. He 
ilid not go so far as to say that the evidence before the Court 
as to this matter, or the circumstances of its being a copy 
made by a copying-press, amounted to^ that legal and com- 
plete evidence wdiioh must bind the jury. Had it been 
necessary to go so far as this, he would have felt more hesi- 
iation than he was now inclined to do; but he thought it was 
an impori.ant adminicle of evidence, and one as to which the 
Jury ought to be allowed to form their own conclusion as to 
whether it was received or not. It seemed to him to have 

very many of the characteristics the want of which were 
objected to in the case of the memorandum-book, and to be 
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linked together with the other letters. It was also regularly 
copied by a machine, and not like some of the other docu- 
ments, which were merely imperfect memoranda. On the 
whole, he could not withhold it from the consideration of the 
jury, subject to such remark as to its weight which might 
competently be ma(|e. 

Lord Handy SIDE — The question is, whether this is com- 
petent and admissible evidence to be laid before the jury I I 
think it is There seems to me to be a manifest distinction 
between the case of a draft or scroll, which we have lately 
decided, and a document like the present; and I also go 
greatly on its connection with some of the letters that precede 
it in date, and also with that which follows it I do not go 
over these references in detail. Lord Ivory has already 
alluded to several of them. But, speaking generally, I think 
this document is connected intimately with those already re- 
ceived. Questions are put to which answers are required, and 
these answers are found in other letters. It is also a full and 
complete document. Thrown ofi by a copying-press, it is a 
copy of a document intended to be despatched, and that may, 
I think, be presumed to have been despatched. I infer also 
that it was received, because in a subsequent letter various 
matters of inquiry are referred to. I think, therefore, that 
this document stands in a position which prevents our reject- 
ing it. There is undoubtedly some delicacy when the original 
has not been traced into the hands of the prisoner, and, had 
there been a production of correspondence on both sides, and 
had this letter not been found among those produced by the 
prisoner, I should have had much hesitation in admitting it. 
But where the original writings of L^Angelier are not acces- 
sible, I think the document is, in the circumstances, admis- 
sible. Its value is, of course, subject to much observation. 

The Lord Justice-Clerk — I do not think that the admis- 
sion or 1 ejection of this particular document will be of great 
moment to the present case ; because it is quite plain from the 
paneTs letter 121 that the same questions which are put in 
1119 had been pxit to the panel in some letter or other, and in 
the same ton© as in 119. So much is that the case, that the 
paneLs letter 121 (which is supposed to be an answer to 119) 
is perfectly intelligible and complete without the aid of 119 
Hence the reception of 119 is, in my opinion, immaterial in 
this case, but to the general question respecting the admis- 
sibility of a copy or scroll of a letter, of the despatch of 
which there is not a particle of evidence, which has been 
argued, I attach the greatest importance, and, as I have the 
misfortune to differ from the majority of the Court, I shall 
express my opinion in a few words. I am not aware of any 
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case, and tlie Lord Advocate has not referred to any case, in 
which any document from another party kas been admitted 
without separate and independent proof that the document 
was sent to and received by the prisojier. Morally we may 
have no doubt of its having been so received, but we may be 
morally certain of many things which yet are not legally 
proved and not legally admissible in proot. It is said that 
questions contained in other letters are answered in this ; but 
the deceased may have written and sent another letter, and 
this one may never have been despatched, and I cannot there- 
fore think that a copy — press copy it is supposed — is com- 
petent evidence in a criminal charge against another party. 
For this, be it observed, is not a question between L'Angelier 
and the prisoner, but a criminal prosecution against her at 
the instance of the Lord Advocate. On these grounds, I do 
not think this document ought to be admitted I repeat that, 
in the actual state of this wretched correspondence, I think 
the reception of this letter is of the slightest importance. 
But the general point is one of the greatest importance, and 
I dread much the use which may be made, in other cases, of 
the relaxation of the general rule which the decision here 
seems to sanction. 

The objection was repelled, and the document admitted.] 


No. 119. 

[Press Copy of Letter.] 

Glasgow, March 5th, 1857. 

My dear, sweet pet Mimi, — I feel indeed very vexed that the 
answer I reed, yesterday to mine of Tuesday to you should prevent 
me from sending you the kind letter I had ready for you. You must 
not blame me, dear, for this, but really your cold, indifferent, and 
reserved notes, so short, without a particle of love in them (especially 
after pledging your word you were to write me kindly for those letters 
you asked me to destroy), and the manner you evaded answering the 
questions I put to you in my last, with the reports I hear, fully con- 
vince me, Mimi, that there is foundation in your marriage with 
another; besides, the way yon put off our union till September with- 
out a just reason is very suspicious. I do not think, Mimi dear, that 
Mrs. Anderson would say your mother told her things she had not, 
and really I could never believe Mr. Honldsworth would be guilty of 
telling a falsehood for mere talking. No, Mimi, there is a foundation 
for all this Yon often go to Mr. M/s house, and common sense 
would lead any one to believe that if you were not on the footing 
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reports say you are •you would avoid going near any of his friends. I 
know he goes with y©u, or at least meets you m Stirlingshire. Mimi, 
dear, place yourself in my position and tell me am I wrong in believing 
what I hear I was happy* the last time we met — yes, very happy I 
was forgetting all the past, but now it is again beginning, 

Mimi, I insist in having an explicit answer to the questions you 
evaded in my (sic) last. If you evade answering them this time, I 
must try some other means of coming to the truth If not answered 
in a satisfactory manner, you must not expect I shall again write you 
personally or meet you when you return home. I do not wish you to 
answer this at random I shall wait a day or so if you require it I 
know you cannot write me from Stirlingshire, as the time you have to 
write me a letter is occupied in doing so to others There was a time 
you would have found plenty of time. 

Answer me this, Mimi — Who gave you the trinket you showed me 
Ts it true it was Mr Mmnoch And is it true that you are, directly 
or indirectly, engaged to Mr. Mmnoch or to any one else but me. 
These questions I must know 

The doctor says I must go to B of A I cannot travel 500 miles 
to the I. of W. and 500 back What is your object in wish- 
ing me so very much to go south. I may not go to B. of A. 
till Wednesday; if I can avoid going I shall do so for your 
sake I shall wait to hear from you. I hope, dear, nothing will 
happen to check the happiness we were again enjoying. May God bless 
you, Pet, and with many fond and tender embraces believe me with 
kind love your ever affte. husband, Emile L’Angiliige. 


No. 123. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. E. L’Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Bridge of Allan, 10th March, 1857; reached Glasgow 
about 5.30 pm , deliverable between 6 and 8 same evening.] 

[Lettee.] 

My own best loved pet, — I hope you are well. I am very well, 
but it is such a cold place— -far colder than in Town. I have never 
been warm since I came here. There are very few people that we know 
staying in the Village. Have you ever beeu here, my own dear, little 
pet. I hope, sweet one, it may make you feel well and strong again, 
and that you will not again be ill all the summer. You must try and 
keep well for my sake, will you, my own dear little Emile. You love 
me, do you not. Yes, Emile, I know you do. We go to Perth this 
week to see some friends. I am going to Edr the end of this month. 
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B/ will, I tliink, go too. I saw you pass the raiorning we left — and 
you, little love, passing the front door and I was at^the window, but 
you would not look up, and I did know where you were going to 
We shall be home Monday or Tuesday. T shall write you, sweet love, 
when we shall have an interview. I long to see you, to kiss and 
embrace you, my own, only sweet love Kiss me, sweet one — my 
love, my own dear sweet little pet. I know your kindness will forgive 
me if I do not write you a longer letter, but we are just going to the 
train to meet meet (sic) friends from the north, so I shall conclude with 
much, much love tender embraces and fond kisses. Sweet love. Adieu ' 
Ever with love, yours Mini. 


No 125 

Envelope addressed — ■“ Mr. L’Angeiier, Mis. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Bridge of Allan, 13th March, 1857 ; reached Glasgow 
10 45 same night; deliverable next morning, first delivery.] 

[Letter.] 

Dearest & Beloved, — I hope you are well. I am very well, and 
anxious to get home to see you, sweet one It is cold, and we have 
had snow all the week, which is most disagreeable. I feel better 
since we came here. I think we shall be home on Tuesday, so I shall 
let you know, my own beloved sweet pet, when we shall have a dear, 
sweet interview, when I may be pressed to your heart and kissed by 
you, my own sweet love. A fond, tender embrace — a kiss, sweet love. 
I hope you will enjoy your visit hero You will find it so dull, no 
one here we know, and I dont fancy you will find any friends, as they 
are all strangers, and dont appear nice people. X am longing to see you, 
sweet one of my heart, my only dear love. I wish wo had not come 
here for another month as it would have been so mu<ih nicer — it would 
then be warm. I think if you could wait a little it would do you more 
good, but you know best when you can got away. Adieu, my only 
love, my own sweet pet. A kiss, dear love. A tender embrace, love, 
and kisses. Adieu. Ever yours, with love and fond kisses, I am ever 
yours, Mini. 


No. 127. 

Envelope addressed — “ Thomas E. Kennedy, Bsqr., 10 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow,” 

[Letters.] 

Dear Tom, — I arrived safe, and feel a deal better; it is much 
warmer than Glasgow j the wind is south. I never saw finer weather. 
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I enclose you a P 0. Order, which please get cashed for me. Pens 
and ink, also wafers, are very scarce, and not to be had at present. 

In expectation of seing you on Saturday, George M‘Call bought a 
bottle of pickles, warranted ?free from copper I shall be at the arrival 
of the train leaving Glasgow at 4 15 p.m. Drop a line if you are coming, 
or else you will have ncj dinner Yours, &c , Emile L’Angelier, 


If you come, dine with me, 4 Forth St,, at 7 pm., letting me 
know by letter to-morrow night If Me. comes, bring him too, but, 
above ail things, bring me a box of small Victoria segars from the 
late MacKiUop, paying for same. Yours, G. M‘C. 

Thursday 


No 129. 

Envelope addressed — “ T. F. Kennedy, Esq , W B. Huggins & Co., 
10 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 

[Letteh. ] 

Edinburg, Monday. 

Dear Tom, — We reed your note on Saturday, and were very sorry 
to hear you were unwell and unable to come. In one respect it was 
lucky, as it poured all Saturday afternoon. 

I hear at Bridge of Allan it is very cold, and snow. I think I 
will start for there to-morrow I dont feel so well as I did, but I 
think it is the want of sleep I think the P 0 people beautifully 
ignorant, not to know a man^s name from a woman’s. I shall write 
to Oxford about it 

I suppose I am not wanted yet ; if I should be, let me know, please. 
Dont send any more letters to P.0, here after 10 a.m to-morrow. 
Excuse haste, and believe me, your sincere friend, 

P. Emile L’Angelieb. 

I reed the letters you addd to me, and another to-day 


No. 131 

Envelope addressed — Monsieur Thuau, Mrs Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Road, Glasgow.” 

[Letter.] 

Mon cher Monsieur, — Je viens de recevoir la votre de Samedi, 
at je vous remercie de votre attention. Je compte venir coucher a 
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Glasgow demain ainsi je vous prie de retenir riles depecbes apr^s ce 
sour. 

Je me porte un pen mieux mais cela ne va pas comme je le 
vondrais Je ne’^ point de lettres de^Mr. Mitchell^ j’aurais bien 
vonlu savoir ce qn’il me vonlait. En vous serrant la mam, je snis 
tout avous, - Emile Langelieiel 

Lundij 11 heures 
^Je n’ai { ?) 


No 135 

Envelope addressed — “ William Minnoch, Esq , 124 St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Stirling, 16th March, 1857 ; reached Glasgow 5 30 same 
afternoon ,* deliverable between 6 and 8 same night ] 

[Letteb. ] 

My dearest William, — It is but fair, after your kindness to me, 
that I should write you a note. The day I part from friends I 
always feel sad But to part from one I love, as I do you, makes me 
feel truly sad and dull. My only consolation is that we meet soon. 
To-morrow we shall be home. I do so wish you were here to-day 
We might take a long walk. Our walk to Dumblane I shall ever 
remember with pleasure That walk fixed a day on which wo are to 
begin a new life — a life which I hope may be of happiness and long 
duration to both of us. My aim through life shall be to please you 
and (sic) study you. Dear William, I must conclude, as Mama 
is ready to go to Stirling. I do not go with the same pleasure as I did 
the last time. I hope you got to Town safe, and found your sisters 
well. Accept my warmest kindest love and ever believe mo to be, 
yours with affecn., Madeleine, 

Monday, 

Prospect Villa. 


No 135 

[Memorandum.] 

“ Jusqu’a demain dix heures — Post Office, Stirling.” 
Apr^s dix heures — Post Office, Bridge of Allan.” 


No. 137. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. L'Angelier, Mrs. Jenkins, 11 Franklin 
Place, Great Western Bead, Glasgow.” 
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No 139. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr. Langelier, Post-Office, Stirling.’" 


No. 141 

Envelope addressed — “ Miss Peiry, 144 Renfrew Street, 
Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Bridge of Allan, 20th March, 1857; reached Glasgow 
10 45 p m. same night , deliverable first delivery next morning ] 

[Letter.] 

Bridge of Allan, 20th March. 

Bear Mary, — I should have written to yon before, but I am so 
lazy writing when away from my ordinary ways. I feel much 
better, and I hope to be home the middle of next week. 

This is a very stupid place, very dull I know no one; and 
besides, it is so very much colder than Edin. I saw your friends 
at Portobello, and will tell you about them when I see you. 

I should have come to see some one last night, but the letter 
came too late, so we are both disappointed Trusting you are quite 
well, and with kind regards to yourself and sister, Believe me, yours 
sincerely, P. Emile L’Angelier. 

I shall be here till Wednesday 


No. 143. 

Envelope addressed — “ W. A Stevenson, Esq., 10 Bothwell 
Street, Glasgow ” 

[Letter.] 


Bridge of Allan, Friday. 

Dear William, — I am happy to say I feel much better, though 
I fear I slept in a damp bed, for my limbs are all sore and scarcely 
able to bear me, but a day or two will put all to rights 

What a dull place this is I went to Stirling to-day, but it was 
so cold and damp that I soon hurried home again. Are you very 
busy. Am I wanted, if so, I am ready to come at any time — ^just 
drop me a line at P.O. You were talking of taking a few days to 
yourself, so I shall come up whenever you like. 
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If any letters come^ please send them to me ^ere. I intend to be 
home not later than Thursday morning. Yotirs smcerely, 

P Emile Langelier. 


No. 145 

Envelope addressed — “ T. E, Kennedy, Esq., Western Lodge, 
Woodlands Eoad, Glasgow.” 

[Letter.] 

Bridge of Allan, 

Friday, 20th March. 

Dear Tom, — I was sorry to hear from Thuau that you were laid 
up I hope by this time you are better. Are you well enough to 
come here to-morrow, there is a train at 12 30, 4.15, and 6.15. I think 
it would do you good. Plenty of Lodgings to b© had here If yon 
come, it it {sic) is of no use writing, as the latest post arriving is 
10 A.M. ; but as the walk to the trains is short I shall be on the look- 
out I am two doors from there in Union Street. 

I am getting short of tin, bring with you, please, two or three 
pounds, or if not send them I was in Stirling to-day, but it was 
very cold, so I came back again, I have, I fear, slept in damp 
sheets, for all my timbers are quite sore I weary by myself here, 
and I long to be back again The place is worth seeing, but as dull 
as a chimney can Yours very smcerely, P Emile L'Angelier. 


No. 147. 

Envelope addressed—*' P. E L’Angelier, Esq., Post-Office, 
Bridge of Allan ” 

[Letter.] 

39 Abercorn Street, 

21st March, 1857. 

Bear Langelier, — I duly received your note to-day, but was so 
busy I had not time to drop you an answer. I am glad to hear 
you are enjoying yourself, and making it better. It must he very 
cold with you to-day. We have a good stiff E. wind blowing. We 
are not busy, tho’ I am kept occupied with stocks, so you need not 
hurry hack if a few days longer are likely to be of benefit to you 
in strengthening your frame. 
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I rather suspect ^ shall not go away this spring — at all events, 
not before April • * 

T. F Kennedy has been confined to his bedchamber for four 
days, but expects to (be) out on Monday 

I hope you secured a nice collection of ferns for me while in 
Edin. 

Drop me a note if you do not intend to be home this next week. 
With kind regards, yours very truly, W. A Stevenson. 


No. 149. 

Envelope addressed — “ Mr E. L’Angelier, Mrs Jenkins, 11 
Franklin Place, Great Western Eoad, Glasgow.” 

[Posted at Glasgow, General Office or pillar-box, 21st March, 
1857, between 9 am. and half -past 12 p.m if pillar-box, and if 
General Office between 11 45 a m and 1 p.m., and deliverable between 
1.30 and 3 same afternoon ] 


[Lettee.] 

Why my beloved did you not come to me Oh beloved are you 
ill. Come to me sweet one I waited and waited for you but you 
came not. I shall wait again to-morrow night same hour and arrange- 
ment. Do come sweet love my own dear love of a sweetheart Come 
beloved and clasp me to your heart. Come and we shall be happy. 
A kiss fond love. Adieu with tender embraces ever believe me to 
be your own ever dear fond Mini. 


No. 151. 
[Letter. ] 


Samedi soir 6 heures. 

Mon cher Monsieur, — Je trouve cette lettre Elle est arrivde 
parait il enver midi on midi & demi Je m’empresse de la mettre 
k la poste pour qu’elle puisse partir shl en est temps encore. 

Je vous serre bien cordialement la main, Yotre devoud, 

A. Thttatl 

Rien d© neuf. Je n’ai pas revu Kenedy. Je vais le voir ce sok, 
Je vous ai envoy© une lettre k Stirling le soir de votre depart. 
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Articles on the Arsenic-Eatinc Habit 
(From Ohamh&rs" Journal and Blacktvood^s Magazine,) 

The Poison-Eaters. 

Chambers' Journal, December, 1851. 

A very interesting trial for murder took place lately in Austria. 
The prisoner, Anna Alexander, was acquitted by the jury, who, in 
the various questions put to the witnesses, in order to discover 
whether the murdered man, Lieutenant Mathew Wurzel, was a 
poison-eater or not, educed some very curious evidence relating to 
this class of persons. As it is not generally known that eating poison 
is actually practised m more countries than one, the following account 
of the custom, given by a physician, Dr. T. von Tschudi, will not 
be without interest In some districts of Tjower Austria and in 
Styria, especially in those mountainous parts bordering on Hungary, 
there prevails the strange habit of eating arsenic. The peasantry 
in particular are given to it They obtain it under the name of 
Hedn from the travelling hucksters and gatherers of herbs, who 
on their side, get it from the glass-blowers, or purchase it from the 
cow-doctors, quacks, or mountebanks. The poison-eaters have a two- 
fold aim m their dangerous enjoyment; one of which is to obtain 
a fresh healthy appearance, and acquire a certain degree of em6on- 
fomt On this account, therefore, gay village lads and lasses employ 
the dangerous agent, that they may become more attractive to each 
other; and it is really astonishing with what favourable results their 
endeavours are attended, for it is just the youthful poison-eaters 
that are, generally speaking, distinguished by a blooming complexion 
and an appearance of exuberant health. Out of many examples I 
select the following : — 

A farm-servant who worked in the cow-house belonging to . . . 

was thin and pale, but, nevertheless, well and healthy. This girl 
had a lover whom she wished to enchain still more firmly; and in 
order to obtain a more pleasing exterior she had recourse to the well- 
known means, and swallowed every week several 'doses of arsenic. 
The desired result was obtained; and m a few months she was much 
fuller m the figure, rosy-cheeked, and, in short, quite according to 
her lover’s taste. In order to increase the effect, she was so rash 
as to increase the dose of arsenic, and fell a victim to her vanity; 
she was poisoned, and died an agonising death. 

The number of deaths in consequence of the immoderate enjoy- 
ment of arsenic is not inconsiderable, especially among the young. 
Every priest who has the cure of souls in those districts where the 
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abuse prevails could tell of such tragedies, and the inquiries I have 
myself made on l^iie sub]ect have opened out very singular details 
Whether it arises from fear of the law, which forbids the unauthorised 
possession of arsenic, or wh^her it be that an inner voice proclaims 
to him his sin, the arsenic-eater always conceals as much as possible 
the employment of the^e dangerous means Generally speaking, it 
is only the confessional or the deathbed that raises the veil from the 
terrible secret 

The second object the poison-eaters have in view is to make them, 
as they express it, “ better winded’ ” — ^that is, to make their respira- 
tion easier when ascending the mountains Whenever they have far 
to go and to mount a considerable height they take a minute morsel 
of arsenic, and allow it gradually to dissolve The effect is sur- 
prising; and they ascend with ease heights which otherwise they 
could climb only with distress to the chest 

The dose of arsenic with which the poison-eaters begin consists, 
according to the confession of some of them, of a jnece the size of 
a lentil, which in weight would be rather less than half a grain. To 
this quantity, which they take fasting several mornings in the week, 
they confine themselves for a considerable time; and then gradually, 
and very carefully, they increase the dose according to the effect 

produced. The peasant R , living m the parish of A g, a 

strong, hale man of upwards of sixty, takes at present at every 
dose a piece of about the weight of four grains For more than 
forty years he has practised this habit, which he inherited from his 
father, and which he in his turn will bequeath to his children. 

It is well to observe that neither in these nor in other poison- 
eaters is there the least trace of an arsenic cachexy discernible; that 
the symptoms of a chronic arsenical poisoning never show them- 
selves in individuals who adapt the dose to their constitution, even 
although that dose should be considerable. It is not less worthy of 
remark, however, that when, either from inability to obtain the acid, 
or from any other cause, the perilous indulgence is stopped, symp- 
toms of illness are sure to appear, which have the closest resemblance 
to those produced by poisoning from arsenic. These symptoms 
consist principally in a feeling of general discomfort, attended by a 
perfect indifference to all surrounding persons and things, great 
personal anxiety, and various distressing sensations arising from the 
digestive organs, Want of appetite, a constant feeling of the stomach 
being overloaded at early morning, an unusual degree of salivation, 
a burning from the pylorus to the throat, a cramp-like movement 
in the pharynx, pains in the stomach, and especially difficulty of 
breathing. For all these symptoms there is but one remedy — a return 
to the enjoyment of arsenic. 

According to inquiries made on. the subject, it would seem that 
the habit of eating poison among the inhabitants of Lower Austria 
has not grown into a passion, as is the case with the opium-eaters in 
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the East, the chewers of the betel nut in India and Polynesia, and of 
the coco- tree among the natives of Peru. When •once commenced, 
however, it becomes a necessity 

In some districts sulilimate of quicfeilver is used in the same 
way. One case in particular is mentioned by Dr von Tschudi, a 
case authenticated by the English Ambassador at Constantinople, 
of a great opium-eater at Brussa, who daily consumed the enormous 
quantity of forty grains of corrosive sublimate , and in Bolivia the 
practice is still more frequent, where this poison is openly sold m the 
market to the Indians 

In Vienna the use of arsenic is of every-day occurrence among 
horse-dealers, and especially with the coachmen of the nobility. They 
either take it in a pulverised state among the corn, or they tie a bit 
the size of a pea in a piece of linen, which they fasten to the curb 
when the horse is harnessed, and the saliva of the animal soon 
dissolves it The sleek, round, shining appearance of the carnage- 
horses, and especially the much admired foaming at the mouth, is 
the result of this arsenic feeding It is a common practice with the 
farm-servants in the mountainous parts bo strew a pinch of arsenic 
on the last feed of hay before going up a steep road. This is done 
for years without the least unfavourable result; but, should the 
horse fall into the hands of another owner, who withholds the arsenic, 
he loses flesh immediately, is no longer lively, and even with the best 
feeding there is no possibility of restoring him to his former sleek 
appearance. 

The above particulars, communicated by a contributor residing in 
Germany, are curious only inasmuch as they refer to poisons of a 
peculiarly quick and deadly nature. Our ordinary “ indulgences ’’ 
in this country are the same in kind, though not m degree, for wo 
are all poison-eaters. To say nothing of our opium and alcohol con- 
sumers, our teetotalers are delighted with the briskness and sparkle 
of spring-water, although these qualities indicate the presence of 
carbonic acid or fixed air. In like manner, few persons will object 
to a drop or two of the frightful corrosive, sulphuric acid (vitriol) 
in a glass of water, to which it communicates an agreeably acid 
taste; and most of us have, at some period or other of our lives, 
imbibed prussic acid, arsenic, and other deadly poisons under the 
orders of the physician, or the first of these in tli© more pleasing 
form of confectionery Arsenic is said by Dr. Pearson to be as harm- 
less as a glass of wine in the quantity of one-sixteenth part of a 
grain; and in the cure of agues it is so certain in its effects that the 
French Directory once issued an edict ordering the surgeons of the 
Italian army, under pain of military punishment, to banish that 
complaint, at two or three days’ notice, from among the vast numbers 
of soldiers who were languishing under it in the marshes of Lom- 
bardy. It would seem that no poison taken in small and diluted 
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doses IS immediately* hurtful, and the same thing may be said of 
other agents. "^he tap of a fan, for instance, is a blow, and so is 
the stroke of a club; but the one gives an agreeable sensation, and 
the other fells the recipiei^t to the ground. In like manner the 
analogy holds good between the distribution of a blow over a com- 
paratively large portion of the surface of the body and the dilution 
or distribution of the particles of a poison. A smart thrust upon 
the breast, for instance, with a foil does no injury; but if the 
button IS removed, and the same momentum thus thrown to a point, 
the instrument enters the structures, and perhaps causes death. 

But the misfortune is, that poisons swallowed for the sake of the 
agreeable sensations they occasion owe this effect to their action upon 
the nervous system; and the action must be kept up by a constantly 
increasing dose till the constitution is irremediably injured. In the 
case of arsenic, as we have seen, so long as the excitement is un- 
diminished all is apparently well; but the point is at length reached 
when to proceed or to turn back is alike death The moment the dose 
IS diminished or entirely withdrawn, symptoms of poison appear, 
and the victim perishes because he has shrunk from killing himself. 
It is just so when the stimulant is alcohol. The morning experience 
of the drinker prophesies, on every succeeding occasion, of the fate 
that awaits him It may be pleasant to get intoxicated, but to get 
sober is horror The time comes, however, when the pleasure is at 
an end, and the horror alone remains When the habitual stimulus 
reaches its highest, and the undermined constitution can stand no 
more, then comes the reaction. If the excitement could go on ad 
infinitum^ the prognosis would be different ; but the poison-symptoms 
appear as soon as the dose can no longer be increased without pro- 
ducing instant death, and the drunkard dies of the want of drink! 
Many persons, it cannot be denied, reach a tolerable age under this 
stimulus; but they do so only by taking warning in time — perhaps 
from some frightful illness — and carefully proportioning the dose to 
the sinking constitution. “ I cannot drink now as formerly,” is a 
common remark — sometimes elevated into the boast, “ I do not drink 
now as formerly ” But the relaxation of the habit is compulsory ; 
and by a thousand other tokens, as well as the inability to indulge 
in intoxication, the ci-devant drinker is reminded of a madness which 
even in youth pi;’oduced more misery than enjoyment, and now adds 
a host of discomibrts to the ordinary fragility of age. As for arsemc- 
eatmg, we trust it will never be added to the madnesses of our own 
country. Think of a man deliberately condemning himself to devour 
this horrible poison, on an increasing scale, during his whole life, 
with the certainty that if at any time, through accident, necessity, 
or other cause, he holds his hand, he must die the most agonising of 
all deaths ! In so much horror do we hold the idea that we would 
have refrained from mentioning the subject at all if we had not 
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observed a paragraph making the round of the papers, and describing 
the agreeable phases of the practice without ihentiotiing its shocking 
results. 


The Nahcotigs we Indulge in. 

Blackwood’ 8 Magazine, December, 1853 

^ ^ y >f, -k / t A 

1 The Eating of A'i8enic , — ^White arsenic, as is well known, is a 
violent poison In large doses it is what m medical language is 
called an irritant poison, but in very minute doses it is what is 
known by professional men to be a tonic and alterative It is rarely 
administered as a medicine, however, by regularly educated prac- 
titioners, except perhaps in homoeopathic practice, and is never used 
as a household medicine by the people of this country 

In some parts of Lower Austria, however, and Styria, and especi- 
ally in the hilly region towards Hungary, there prevails among the 
peasantry an extraordinary custom of eating arsenic. The common 
people obtain it, under the name of Hidri, from itinerant herbalists 
and pedlars, who bring it from the chimneys of the smelting-houses 
in the mining regions Large quantities of arsenic are sublimed 
during the roasting of the ores of lead and copper, and deposited in 
the long horizontal or inclined chimneys which are attached to the 
furnaces in which this operation is earned on. The practice is one 
which appears to be of considerable antiquity, is continued often 
throughout a long life, and is even handed down hereditarily from 
father to son It is eaten professedly for one or both of two pur- 
poses — (1) That the eater may thereby acquire freshness of com- 
plexion and plumpness of figure. For this purpose, as will readily 
be supposed, it is chiefly eaten by the young (2) That the wind 
may be improved, so that long and steep heights may be climbed 
without difficulty of breathing By the middle-aged and the old it 
is esteemed for this influence, and both results are described as fol- 
lowing almost invariably from the use of arsenic. 

To improve their appearance young peasants, of both sexes, have 
recourse to it, some no doubt from vanity, and some with the view 
of adding to their charms in the eyes of each other / And it is very 
remarkable to see how wonderfully well they attain their object; 
for these young poison-eaters are generally remarkable for blooming 
complexions, and a full, rounded, healthy appearance. Dr. von 
Tschudi gives the following case as having occurred in his own 
practice : — “ A healthy but pale and thin milkmaid, residing in the 

parish of H , had a lover whom she wished to attach to herself 

hy a more agreeable exterior. She therefore had recourse to the 
well-known beautifier, agd took arsenic several times a week. The 
desired effect was not long in showing itself, for in a few months 
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she became stout, rosy-cheeked, and all that her lover could desire 
In order, however, tef increase the effect, she incautiously increased 
the dose of arsenic, and fell a victim to her vanity. She died 
poisoned — a, very painful do^-th ’ ” The number of such fatal cases, 
especially among young persons, is described as by no means incon- 
siderable. 

For the second purpose — ^that of rendering the breathing easier 
when going uphill — ^the peasant puts a small fragment of arsenic in 
his mouth, and lets it dissolve. The effect is astonishing He ascends 
heights with facility, which he could not otherwise do without the 
greatest difficulty of breathing 

The quantity of arsenic with which the eaters begin is about halt 
a grain They continue to take this quantity two or three times a 
week, in the morning fasting, till they become habituated to it They 
then cautiously increase the dose as the quantity previously taken 

seems to diminish in its effects. “ The peasant E ,” says Dr. 

von Tschudi, “ a hale man of sixty, who enjoys capital health at 
present, takes for every dose a piece about two grains in weight For 
the last forty years he has continued the habit, which he inherited 
from his father, and which he will transmit to his children.” 

No symptoms of illness or chrome poisoning are observable in any 
of these arsenic-eaters, when the dose is carefully adapted to the 
constitution and habit of body of the person using it. But if from 
any cause the arsenic be left off for a time, symptoms of disease 
occur which resemble those of slight arsenical poisoning; especially 
a great feeling of discomfort arises, great indifference to everything 
around, anxiety about his own person, deranged digestion, loss of 
appetite, a feeling of overloading in the stomach, increased flow of 
saliva, burning from the stomach up to the throat, spasms in the 
throat, pains in the bowels, constipation, and especially oppression 
in the breathing. From these symptoms there is only one speedy 
mode of relief — an immediate return to arsenic-eating ! 

This custom does not amount to a passion, like opium-eatmg in 
the East, betel-chewing in India, or coca-chewing in Peru. The 
arsenic is not taken as a direct pleasure-giver or happiness-bestower, 
but the practice, once begun, creates a craving, as the other practices 
do, and becomes a necessity of life 

In Vienna arr.emc is said to be very extensively used for pro- 
ducing the sam\ effects upon horses, especially among gentlemen’s 
grooms and coachmen. They either sprinkle a pinch of it among the 
oats, or they tie a piece as big as a pea in a bit of linen, and fasten 
it to the bit when the bridle is put into the horse’s mouth. There 
it is gradually dissolved by the saliva and swallowed- The sleek, 
round, glossy appearance of many of the flrst-rate coach-horses, and 
especially the foaming at the mouth, which is so much admired, is 
owing to the arsenic they get, In mountainous districts, also, where 
horses have to drag heavy burdens up steep places, the drivers often 
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put a dose of arsenic into the last portion of food they give them 
This practice is continued for years without the laast injury. But 
if a horse which is used to it comes into the possession of one who 
does not give arsenic, it loses flesh and? spirits, becomes weak, and 
the most nutritious food is found unable to restore the animal to 
its former appearance. , 

Though a substance so very different in kind from all the nar- 
cotics we have described, yet the effects which result from the eating 
of arsenic m the way just mentioned have a remarkable resemblance 
to those which some of the narcotics produce Thus arsenic resembles 
coca in making the food appear to go further, or to have more effect 
in feeding or fattening the body, while, like coca also, it gives the 
remarkable power of climbing hills without breathlessness And, 
further, it resembles both coca and opium, and especially the latter, 
m creating a diseased and uncomfortable craving, and in thus be- 
coming, through long use, a necessity of life. 

The chemico-physiological action of arsenic, in producing these 
curious effects, has not as yet been experimentally investigated. From 
the nature of the results, we think it probable that, when experi- 
ments come to be made, they will show that the quantity of carbonic 
acid given off by the lungs is diminished by the use of this drug. 
The effects of this, supposing it to be the case, are (1) that less 
oxygen is required to be inhaled, and hence the greater ease of 
breathing under all circumstances, but which is especially perceived 
m climbing hills; and (2) that the fat of the food which would other- 
wise have been used up in supiilying carbonic acid to bo given off 
by the lungs is deposited instead in the cellular tissue beneath the 
skin, and thus pads, plumps out, and renders fair the animal that 
uses it. 

But in whatever way the physiological effects are produced, their 
existence appears to be beyond dispute; and the perusal of them 
can scarcely fail to recall to our minds the dreamy recollections of 
what we have been accustomed to consider as the foolish fancies of 
easy and credulous times. Love-philters, charms, and potions start 
up again as real things beneatli the burning light of progressive 
science From the influence of hemp and arsenic no heart seems 
secure ; by their assistance no affection unattainable. The wise 
woman whom the charmless female of the East coir suits administers 
to the desired one a philter, which deceives his imagination, cheats 
him into the belief that charms exist and attractive beauty whore 
there are none, and defrauds him of a love which, with the truth 
before him, he would never have yielded. She acts directly upon his 
bram with her liempen potion, leaving the unlovely object he is to 
admire all unlovely as before It is a case of odylic moonshine! 

But the Styrian peasant-girl, stirred by an unconsciously growing 
attachment, confiding scarcely to herself her secret feelings, and 
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taking counsel of her inherited wisdom really adds to the natural 
graces of her filling ^nd rounding form, paints with brighter hues 
her blushing cheeks and tempting lips, and imparts a new and 
winning lustre to her sparkling eyes Every one sees and admires 
the reality of her growing beauty; the young men sound her praises, 
and become suppliants ^for her favour She triumphs over the affec- 
tions of all, and compels the chosen one to her feet. 

And dost thou, too, cruel arsenic — so often the minister of crime 
and the parent of sorrow — dost thou, too, bear a blessed lewel in 
thy forehead; and, as a love-philter, canst thou really become the 
harbinger of happiness, the soother of ardent longings, the bestower 
of contentment and peace ’ 

It IS probable that the use of these and many other love-potions 
has been known to the initiated from very early times ; now given 
to the female to enhance her charms, now administered to the lords 
of the creation to lend imaginary beauties to the unattractive And 
out of this use must often have sprung fatal results to the female, as 
IS now sometimes the case in Styria from the incautious use of the 
poisonous drug, to the male, as happens daily in the East, from the 
maddening effects of the fiery hemp They must also have given 
birth to hidden crimes, which only romance now collects and pre- 
serves — ^the Ignorance of the learned having long ago pronounced 
them unworthy of belief. 


Poison-Eaters 

Ghamhers* Journal ^ February, 1856 

In certain numbers of Ghamhers^ Edinburgh Journal the custom 
of poison-eating was first made known in England It was some- 
thing so new and marvellous, and at the same time so opposed to 
our former notions of the power and properties of arsenic, that many 
persons — ^the greater number, perhaps — looked upon it as incredible 
The papers in question, however, attracted attention; for the facts 
they stated were too extraordinary to pass unnoticed. They were 
copied by innumerable journals and magazines, and were also quoted 
m scientific works But though read, aud talked of, and quoted as a 
marvel, the statements in question do not seem to have induced any 
one in England^to turn the information thus acquired to practical 
account And yeit, it might be thought, that on medico-legal con- 
siderations merely, it would be worth inquiring about The circum- 
stance of those papers appearing anonymously may perhaps have 
had some influence on the amount of confidence or mistrust with 
which the reader was inclined to receive them Indeed, the author 
of the two articles on poison-eating is well aware that his statements 
have been considered by several as more than improbable; while, 
on the other hand, those who were still inclined to believe have 
addressed themselves, through the editor, fco the author, to beg for 
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more details, and to ask a further verification on- sundry points which 
seemed too startling. 

Whether the believers in the given accounts he numerous or not, 
it is at all events certain that the interes^t they have excited warrants 
a return to the subject; and this for two reasons; first, in order that 
the writer of the former papers as well as of the present one may, 
by no longer appearing anonymously, thus openly take upon himself 
the responsibility of his assertions ; and, secondly, because he is 
enabled to add some facts to his first accounts, and to insist on their 
correctness with even more firmness than before. 

Dr. von Tschudi, who has been so obliging as to make some 
interesting communications to the author on the subject of poison- 
eating, observes in his letter — “ I am well aware that my observations 
and the facts I have recorded have met with much opposition in 
England, and the veracity of my assertions been doubted by many, 
especially, if I misfiake not, in Scotch journals. Against my facts, 
however, my opponents have only brought doubts and suppositions; 
which, of course, is much the same as bringing nothing at all. The 
observations communicated by me are based on the strictest truth 
and on an experience of several years. It cannot be denied that, 
for this neighbourhood at least, my communications were of great 
importance, for here the custom of arsenic-eating is pretty general.’^ 

The importance of the discovery of such practices has not been 
overlooked by the Austrian law Courts In many cases of suspected 
poisoning Dr von Tschudi has been called upon, as one whose ex- 
perience could not but facilitate the inquiry after truth, to test the 
facts of the case by his knowledge of the results of arsenic being 
taken as daily food. In a letter to the undersigned he has been 
good enough to cite one instance, which shows clearly enough that 
henceforward both judge and jury, as well as advocate and medical 
witness, must take cognisance of this accession to our physiological 
knowledge when examining or deciding on the cases brought before 
them. 

“ A few years ago,'’ writes the doctor, a remarkable criminal 
case was tried at the sessions held in our immediate neighbourhood. 
The body of a man who had been buried eight years was disinterred, 
vague suspicions and assertions having been afloat that he had met 
his death by foul play; and, in fact, a chemical analysis proved the 
presence of arsenic. The counsel for the prisoner «made use of my 
communications; I was also called on to give my evidence; and, 
after numerous witnesses had been examined, the conclusion arrived 
at was, almost beyond the possibility of doubt, that the man sus- 
pected to have been poisoned was a poison-eater. And as the rest oi 
the evidence against the accused was not well founded, the prisoner 
was acquitted; whilst, without the knowledge of the strange practice 
of eating arsenic, a condemnation would most surely have followed. 
This IS but one case among many similar to it which I could cite.” 
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The story given, of the gentleman who was in the habit of taking 
arsenic daily wilih hii breakfast, is one that has called forth most 
doubts. This particular case Dr. von Tschudi considers especially 
important ” The gentleman in question, who is described as not 

only taking it himself, but as being anxious that his workmen should 

also accustom themselves to its use, in order to counteract the baneful 
effects of the poisonous *fumes, is a director of arsenic works belonging 
to the Crown The account was given Dr. von Tschudi by a high 

law officer of the imperial Court of justice, the names of the party 

being stated, and every attendant circumstance well authenticated. 

With regard to the effects of arsenic on personal appearance, the 
writer of this begs to state the following in support of what has 
already been made known — On meeting an acquaintance after a 
long absence, he was greatly surprised at the blooming complexion, 
fulness of face, and bright sparkling eye of him whom he had not 
seen for so many months — the gentleman in question having been 
ill, and undergone a protracted cure some distance off For a man 
of his age this freshness and bloom were something unusual; but it 
was the more striking, as neither the rosy fulness nor the lustrous 
eye had been observable before this cure These appearances, as it 
was afterwards discovered, were attributable to the quantity of 
arsenic which had been administered to him m large doses, leaving 
him not only perfectly free from the disease for which he had been 
treated, but hale, hearty, and looking as has been above described. 
He continued to take arsenic for some time afterwards, it was given 
to him in pills, however, and he never knew, nor does to this day, 
that for a long time he had been in the habit of taking daily a large 
dose of a deadly poison. 

The other case is that of a young girl, now about twenty years 
of age. For the last two years she has taken daily half a grain of 
arsenic; for a time the dose was one grain, but it was reduced to 
half the quantity. During the two years she has not been out of the 
house, and, delicate and suffering as she is, this indoor life, under 
ordinary circumstances, would naturally produce a paleness of com- 
plexion, and give her the appearance of ill-health. On the contrary, 
however, her cheeks are full and blooming, her eyes are bright, and 
there is nothing m her appearance to denote that for so long a period 
she has been ccnlined to a sick room; her appetite, moreover, is very 
good. 

The author ventures to assert that in a late trial in England*— 

the slow-poisoning case ” — various foregone conclusions on the part 

« Since the above was written, a letter has appeared in the Times on this sub- 
ject, In which particular attention is called to the two former articles on “ poison- 
eatmi^" in this journal. It is therein suggested that the supposed victim was in 
tlie habit of taking arncme, a bottle of Fowler’s .solution having been found in a 
basket, and that, having determined to leave off the habit, its sudden discontinuance 
occasioned her death—that, m short, she was poisoned by ceasing to take poison— a 
seeming paradox, bub which, in reality, is a possible, and, in this case, even a 
probable occurrence. 
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of witnesses would hardly have been come to hs?d it been known that 
arsenic may be taken innocuously for a long tirrJe; and that the 
presence of such poison in the human body is not always a proof 
that murder has been attempted. In. tiie trial alluded to the very 
small doses said to have been administered would probably not have 
caused death ; and, had the patient outlived J-he illness by which she 
was attacked, the arsenic — if given — would rather have contributed 
to improve her looks, and cause the fulness and freshness of health 
instead of thinness and pallor 

A circumstance has come to the author’s knowledge lately, which 
is interesting to him, inasmuch as it shows that the fact of arsenic 
being taken otherwise than medicinally is known more generally than 
at first seemed the case He was told by a person, of whom we 
made inquiries concerning the use of the poison in stable economy, 
that they remembered long ago to have read that Napoleon was in 
the habit of taking arsenic to insure himself against being poisoned 
It being the first time the author had road this report, be inquired 
of other persons m quite another sphere of life, and of them, too, 
he learned that the tale was not new Now, whether true or not 
that Napoleon did take arsenic — ^though his known inclination to 
stoutness, later in life, might seem to lend additional probability to 
the story — it is sufficient that such report was curreu.t to show that 
arsenic-eating not only existed, hut was generally known to exist; 
for without such foundation no one would have ever thought of 
building up so seemingly improbable a fiction All popular tradi- 
tions, if traced back, will be found to derive their strength and 
vitality from having sprung up in the atmosphere of truth; although, 
by the time they come down to us, they may be overgrown by the 
moss of ages, till thoir outward appearance is changed, and they 
look wizard-like and unearthly. 

But if the use of arsenic is found so incredible, what shall we say 
to the practice of the Turks, who take corrosive sublimate as an 
antidote to that derangement of the system produced by an im- 
moderate use of opium’ This is nothing new; nor is the habit, like 
that of arsemc-eatmg, attempted to be concealed. The use of the 
last-named poison is very general in the East, they come across to 
Greece from Smyrna or buy their stock in Maced on, and such 
adepts are they in the art of preparing thoir ware^^for the market 
that he must indeed bo a connoisseur who is not •deceived by their 
blandishments by the time they appear in the Athenian market. 
They all, without exceptioA, mix arsenic with their horses’ pro- 
vender Some years ago an apothecary at Athens— -he may even be 
there now— had, m his stable, horses, which for sleekness and beauty, 
and fineness of coat, were the admiration of every one, these were 
fed with arsenic. 

St. Emeran, Ratisbon, Bavaria Oixabx^es Boner, 
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Th® Absekic-Eating Question. 

« * 

Chambers' Journal, July, 1856. 

Mr. Boner’s papers on tint subiect have attracted the attention — 
by no means favourable — of the scientific world; and, among others, 
Mr. Eobert Hunt has most warmly remonstrated, and Dr Thomas 
Inman, of Liverpool, has either explained away or denied the facts 
mentioned by our contributor These facts, our readers may re- 
member, are chiefly that there is a practice of eating arsenic in small 
doses m Styria and other parts of Europe; that the people indulging 
m th^ drug believe it produces a blooming complexion, a brilliant 
eye, and an appearance of embonpoint; that it is dangerous to take 
it at any other time than the increase of the moon; that the dose, 
beginning with half a grain, may be increased to several grains; and 
that symptoms of poisoning appear when the practice is given up 
As for the amount of the dose. Dr Inman remarks that as it is 
stated to be procured by the “ Styrian peasantry from hucksters, 
herbalists, &c.,” the probability is that it may in reality contain only 
a moderate percentage of arsenious acid; and on this point — the 
strength of the dose and its effect upon the personal appearance — ^he 
makes the following statement : — “ The human being will bear a 
certain very small quantity of arsenic without any marked effect; 
in an adult the tenth of a gram per day is the limit After this has 
been continued about ten days or a fortnight (a time equal to the 
‘ increase of the moon ’), the body is saturated, and certain symptoms 
follow, amongst which are ‘ swelling of the face and a mild inflam- 
mation of the eye ’ (the blooming complexion, appearance of embon- 
point, and the brilliant eye of the Styrian peasantry) ! When this 
appearance is noted, the careful physician always suspends the use 
of the drug, knowing that to continue it will be attended with danger. 
Without understanding the reason, the peasant does the same, for 
he suspends arsenic-eating while the moon wanes. Experience has 
shown that a fortnight only is requisite to discharge arsenic from 
the body. By leaving, therefore, an interval of some fourteen days 
between one set of doses and another, the peasant always begins 
de novo. When you consider the stress laid by the Styrians upon a 
fortnightly suspension of the drug, it is easy to believe that the 
notion, ‘ that the symptoms of poisoning come on when the practice 
is altogether given up,’ has no foundation in fact " 

This seems sufficiently satisfactory to persons who, like ourselves, 
have no pretensions to a knowledge of the subject; but it may be 
remarked that a description of the medical use of opium in this 
country would not be considered a refutation of the extraordinary 
facts related of the practice of eating that poison in China and 
Turkey At the same time, there is doubtless a great difference in 
the nature of the two substances, the one being more immediately 
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deadly than the other But when Dr Inmaif proceeds to say that 
the notion of the drug strengthening the wind of the chamois- hunter 
when ascending a height must be quite illusory;, because the quantity 
he takes is “too small to have any apj«i?eciable effect,” we demur to 
the argument The quantity mentioned by Mr Boner, supposing 
it to be pure, is declared preposterously great, while, if impure, 
the relative amount of the adulteration is wholly unknown to either 
party. On the other hand, the necessity supposed by Mr Boner to 
exist for persisting in the use of the drug after it has been once 
fairly begun appears inconsistent with his statement that a fort- 
night must intervene between each course — during which fortnight, 
according to Dr Inman, the poison vanishes altogether from the 
body. The sleekness of the horses to which arsenic has been ad- 
ministered, IS accounted for by the medical critic by its being the 
property of the drug to make the hair fall off, Dr. Inman supposing 
that it is only the long hairs that perish, while there continues a 
constant growth of young and smaller ones. 

“ If any of your readers,” concludes Dr Inman, “ still feel dis- 
posed to try the effects of arsenic, let me give them the following 
cautions • — To use only a preparation whose real strength they know; 
Fowler’s solution contains the l-120th of a gram m every drop Very 
few indeed can bear to take five drops three times in a day It is best 
borne on a full stomach It soon produces griping, sickness, and 
purging. It IS well to remember the Styrian rule, and invariably 
suspend its use every alternate fortnight The dose cannot be in- 
creased indefinitely or with impunity When once the full dose 
which can be borne is ascertained, it is better to begin, with that, and 
go on diminishing it to the end of the fortnight, than to begin with a 
small dose, and go on increasing it daily. Lastly, let me urge upon 
all who adopt the Styrian system, to make some written memorandum 
that they have done so, lest, in case of accident, some of their friends 
may be hanged in mistake ” 

The use of arsenic as described by Dr. von Tschudi and Mr. Boner 
IS well known in various continental countries, although nobody, 
perhaps, is aware of the quantity of arsenious acid contained in the 
dose; and in England the information was widely spread by news- 
paper paragraphs before we mentioned the subject at all. Since it 
is impossible, therefore, to conceal the fact of jbbe poison being 
eaten, the closer investigation the question receives the better The 
notion that investigation is dangerous inasmuch as it is “ likely to 
put the thing in people’s heads ” proceeds, obviously, from mere 
mistake. Arsenic is not consumed like opium or alcohol, for the sake 
of the sensation it produces; it causes no exhilaration or intoxica- 
tion — no bewildering of the judgment; it is swallowed merely as a 
medicine, that it may bring about certain results; and if, as Dr. 
Inman tells us, it has no such power, the experiment would not be 
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repeated. A course (?f arsenic is not in question as an experiment, 
for the result is *said to be produced at once; you give a horse, for 
instance, a dose at the bottom of the hill, that he may be in good 
enough wind to get easily if) the top. We consider, therefore. Dr 
Inman’s concluding paragraph relative to the proper dose the most 
important part of his communication, as it may serve to keep out of 
mischief those silly or curious persons who might be tempted to 
tamper with so dangerous a drug merely to try whether it would 
not improve their complexions. 


APPENDIX III. 


A Brief Account of the Life of L’Angelier 

Pierre Emile L’Angelier was a native of Jersey, and although 
therefore not a Frenchman, as usually stated, he was of French 
extraction, his father having fled from and Anally left France at 
the time of the Revolution in 1830 and having settled as a nursery- 
man in Jersey, where he died, leaving a widow and young family, 
of whom Pierre was the eldest son. The business at Jersey was 
continued for the benefit of the widow and children; and in order 
that Pierre might acquire the requisite training to enable him 
to conduct it properly, he was in 1842, at the age of 16, sent by 
his mother to Edinburgh, where he obtained a situation and re- 
mained for over five years with Dickson & Co , seedsmen, Waterloo 
Place. During those five years he improved his position with that 
firm by diiit of intelligence, industry, and courtesy In 1847, how- 
ever, a desire to go to France appears to have induced him to leave 
Edinburgh; and in Paris he held a good situation for four years, 
and as a member of the National Guard experienced some of the 
exciting influences of the Revolution of 1848 In 1851 he returned 
to Edinburgh, at the prompting, it is believed, of an attachment 
he had for a Fifashire young lady resident in the Scottish Capital, 
with whom he had four years previously exchanged affections. To 
his chagrin, that lady on meeting him informed him that, despair- 
ing of his return, and of his ability to keep a wife respectably even 
if he should return, she had accepted an offer from and was on the 
point of marriage with another gentleman. Dejected, m poverty, 
and without employment, L’Angelier lived on the bounty of a 
tavern-keeper in Edinburgh till January, 1852, when he proceeded 
to Dundee and obtained a situation with the late Mr. W. P. 
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Laird, seedsman there, remaining with him Ull September of that 
year, when he went to Glasgow, and through the. efforts of a lady 
whose acquaintance he had made in Edinburgh through selling 
flowers to her at Dickson & Co ’s, obtained the situation as packing 
clerk with Huggins & Co , 10 Bothwell Street, which he held till 
his death on 23rd March, 1857 


APPENDIX IV. 


SiJMMABY OF Legal Points arising out of the Trial op 
Madeleine Smith. 


I. Indictment. 

The major proposition charged “ the wickedly and feloniously 
administering arsenic or other poison to any of the lieges with 
intent to murder ” The minor proposition set forth that, on two 
occasions specified, the accused “ did, wickedly and feloniously, 
administer to, o? ca'uae to he taken hy,^^ the deceased, a quantity of 
arsenic. The phrase italicised was objected to by the defence as 
being either (a) superfluous, or (b) not covered by the major pro- 
position; and on the motion of the prosecutor it was deleted from 
the libel. 


IL Medical Witnesses. 

As a general rule, medical witnesses will not be allowed to 
remain in Court to hear evidence on symptoms with regard to which 
they are subsequently to be called to express their opinion, but in 
special circumstances this rule allows of relaxation. 

[Save in exceptional circumstances, medical witnesses are now 
of consent allowed to remain in Cou:^t, but they must 
retire before medical testimony is led,] 

III. Memorandum Jottings. 

Certain jottings in a memorandum-book kept by the deceased, 
and proved to be in his handwriting, decided to be inadmissible as 
evidence of a fact against the accused, oven although corroboration 
of some of these jottitigs otherwise available 
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IV. Evidence. 

(1.) Certain documents found m the deceased’s lepositorics, 
recovered by the Procurator-Fiscal in virtue of Sheriff’s warrant, 
and retained under his control and for some time not inventoried. 

Held that such irregularity did not necessarily exclude said 
documents as evidence for the prosecution if it could be 
sufficiently proved that they were found in the deceased’s 
repositories 

Observed that, after issue of SherilE’s warrant, a report of its 
execution should have been returned to the Sheriff, and 
that the Procurator-Fiscal should not have obtained pos- 
session of the documents recovered under said warrant until 
the Sheriff-clerk had made an inventory of them 

(2 ) The written scroll of a letter held inadmissible as evidence, 
there being no proof that a principal was ever sent, or even 
written. 

Observed that, where a letter has been copied by a copying- 
press, there is a presumption that the original letter has 
been sent, and that consequently the copy letter should 
not be withheld from the Jury. 

(3 ) A press-copy letter admitted, its contents shewing its con- 
nection with letters preceding and following it 


APPENDIX Y. 


Copy of Pocket-Book Memobanda by L’Angeliee. 


1857. 


Wed 11 Feb. — Dined at Mr J, Mitchell’s 
Saw M @ 12 p.M 
In C.H. Room 

Thurs. 12 Feb.— Spent the Even @ Pat. Kennedy’s 
Major Stuart and wife 
D. Jameson & family 
Frid. 13 Feb. — Saw Mr Phillpot 
,, Mirai 

dined at 144 Renfrew St 
Sat. 14 Feb . — a letter from M. — 

Sun. 15 Feb. — St Judes 
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1857. 

Mon. 16 Feb. — Wrote M. — 

Saw Mr Philpots 

Tues. 17 Feb. — Dined % 144 Renfrew St 
Thurs. 19 Feb. — Saw Mimi 

a few moments 
was very ill during the night 
Frid. 20 Feb. — Passed two pleasant hour 

with M. in the Drawing Room 
Sat. 21 Feb. — don’t feel well 

went to T. F. Kennedy’s 
Sun. 22 Feb. — Saw Mimi in Drawing Room 
Promised me French Bible 
Taken very ill 


1857. 

Mon 23 Feb — rec’d a letter from Mrs L. 
Tues, 24 Feb — Wrote M. 

Wed. 25 Fob. — M. wrote me 
Sat. 28 Feb. — Mimi wrote me. 


Mon. 2 Mar. — Wrote M L — Miss R. 

Brown 

Tues. 3 Mar. — Memi wrote 
wrote Mimi 

Saw her in S.S. 

Wed. 4 Mar. — reo a letter from Brown 
saw Mimi gave her a 
note and got one from her 
Thurs. 5 Mar.— a letter fiom Brown 

saw Mimi gave her a note 
and rec’d one — saw Midsumor’s dream 
Fnd. 6 Mar. — Mimi goes to B of A 

Sat. 7 Mar. — wont to nhe gardens 
Mon. 9 Mar. — Tea C§ 144 Renfrew Street. 

Tues. 10 Mar.-— Wont iolBdm 
Wed. 11 Mar. — Mrs White 5 Buccleugh Street 
Mrs Jones 
McCall 

Thurs. 12 Mar.— saw M'Call 
Fnd. 13 Mar.— Diner — 

Sat. 14 Mar.— Saw the Gallery of Paintings 
Bme with M‘Call 
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On Fly-Leaf at End of Pocket-Book. 

r 

I insist to have an explicite 
answer to the questions you 
evaded 

Who gave you the 
tncket 

And is it true you are 
directly or indirectly engaged 
to Mr M. or any one else 
but me. I must insist 
on this answer 


APPENDIX VII. 


The following Regulations were made with reference to the 
Trial of Madeleine Smith : — 

Notice in regard to the Trial on the 30th instant 

1. No one, except Judges, to be introduced to the Bench, unless 
on application to the Court. 

2, No one to be within the Bar except the gentlemen engaged 
on the case and the Faculty Reporter. 

3 No one to be admitted at the door opposite the Reporters’ 
seat except Advocates and the Reporters, and the Policemen will 
send in to the Reporters the cards of their messengers. 

4. The side seat opposite the jury box to be kept for the Glasgow 
Reporters 

5. No one to he allowed to stand in the passages. 

6 One of the side galleries to be kept, so far as necessary, for 
Advocates, whose Officer will attend- It is expected that Advocates 
who attend the trial shall be in their Court Dress, and that those 
only take their places who mean to attend for the day, as the 
private stair is so close to the Bench that going up and down 
disturbs the Judged much ^ 

7. To the other side-gallery admission will he given on orders 
from the proper Officer. 

8. Strict orders are given that no money be taken at the doors 

9. The doors will he opened at eight. 

10. A policeman to be on the outside and at the inside of each 
door of the Court. 

11. The police to keep the passages clear. 
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APPENDIX Jill. 


Phrenological Indications of the '' Character of Madeleine 
Smith : A Delineation made from a Personal Examination 
BY A Phrenologist. ^ 

This young lady’s head is of an English form, and of the usual 
size, but more than usual force of character, owing to large com- 
bativeness, self-esteem, love of approbation, and firmness, powerful 
affections. She possesses both the masculine and feminmq 
qualities, more especially the former. Has great talent for 
engineering, architecture, designing, and surveying ; should be 
very good at mathematics The drawbacks to these talents is a 
warm, sanguine temperament, great love of travelling, varied 
scenery, variety of study Bequires amusement and recreation. A 
great flirt; will at all times have a warm side towards gentlemen, 
and will prefer their society to that of her own sex. They will be 
fond of her, for she possesses a magnetism which will draw them 
round her like bees round a rose tree. Owing to her strong affec- 
tions and healthy temperament, she will make a treasure of a wife 
to a worthy husband. Kind to animals; fond of horses, dogs, &c. 
Just and generous Fiery, quick temper, her anger not lasting. 
Not large in veneration Has a chance to be religious. Great 
love for the Fine Arts Martial music will please her. Memory 
good for events, faces, places, and history Will enjoy a little 
fun and drollery and conviviality. Orderly, and has great taste 
for dress Beasonmg powers are good Apt to look on the bright 
side of things On the whole, a very clever head. 


APPENDIX IX 


A Brief Account of the Judges and Counsel engaged in the 
Trial of Madeleine Smith. 

The Right Hon. John Hope, Lord Jubttce-Clerk, was the son of 
the Bight Hon. Charles Hope of Grantoun, Lord President of the 
Court of Session, and Charlotte, daughter of John, Earl of Hope- 
toun He was born in Edinburgh in 1794, was called to the 
Scottish Bar m 1816, was Solicitor-General from 1823 to 1830, and 
was Dean of the Faculty of Advocates from 1830 to 1841 He 
was appointed Lord Justice-Clerk m 1841, and held that office till 
his death on 14th June, 1858. 
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Influence, popularity, and ability secured for Hope a large 
practice at the Bar; but as a Judge, though upright and fearless 
in the discharge of his duties, he made himself unpopular on 
account of a certain arrogance of manner, and an objectionable 
habit of “ nagging ” counsel pleading before him. 

The diary of Sir Walter Scott, under date 13th December, 1825, 
contains the following estimate of Hope when he was Solicitor- 
G-eneral — 

“ Walked home with the Solicitor — decidedly the most hopeful 
young man of his time ; high connections, great talent, spirited 
ambition, a ready elocution, with a good voice and dignified man- 
ners, prompt and steady courage, vigilant and constant assiduity, 
popularity with the young men, and the good opinion of the old, 
will, if I mistake not, carry him as high as any man who has arisen 
here since the days of old Hal Dundas. He is hot, though, and 
rather hasty, this should be amended. They who would play at 
single-stick must bear with pleasure a rap over the knuckles ” 

James Ivory (Lord Ivory) was the son of Thomas Ivory, watch- 
maker, Dundee, where he was born in 1792 He received his 
preliminary education in his native town, and on the completion 
of a course of study at the Universities of St Andrews and Edin- 
burgh, he was called to the Scottish Bar in 1816 In 1830 he was 

appointed an Advocate-Depute, and after having held the respec- 

tive Sherifships of Caithness and Bute, he became Solicitor-General 
in 1839 In 1840 he was raised to the Bench He resigned in 

1862, and died in Edinburgh on 18th October, 1866 

Of amiable disposition and stainless honour, Ivory, though not 
a fluent orator, was popular and energetic as a counsel; and his 
tenure of office as a judge was noteworthy for the ability, courtesy, 
and assiduity by which it was marked. 

Egbert Handyside (Lord Handyside) was the son of William 

Handyside, W.S , Edinburgh, where he was born in 1798 He was 
called to the Scottish Bar in 1822, was appointed an Advocate- 
Depute iii 1835, Sheriff of Stirling in 1840, and Solicitor-General in 
1852, and was promoted to the Bench in 1853. He died in Edin- 
burgh on 17th April, 1858 

Handyside was a painstaking' counsel, and an able, upright, and 
assiduous jndge; ^nd his administration of the criminal law was 
marked in an especial degree by the humanity and consideration 
which he invariably displayed in his treatment of oflenders. 

James Monceeife was the second son of Sir James Wellwood 
Moncreiff, ninth baron of Tullibole. He was born in 1811, and 
in 1833 was called to the Scottish Bar He was Solicitor-General 
from Eebruary, 1850, to April, 1851; and as Lord Advocate he had 
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four separate periods of office, i.e., Apr, 1851 — ^Feb., 1852; Dec, 
1852 — Mar, 1858, June, 1859 — July, 1866; ’and -Dec., 1868 — Oct., 
1869 He was Dean of Faculty from 1858 to 1869, m which, year 
he was appointed Lord Justice-Clerk.> That office he adorned by 
his great abilities until his resignation in 1888. 

As Lord Advocate, the painful duty de’^olved upon Moncreiff of 
leading in the case for the Crown against Madeleine Smith ; and 
his famous speech m that case is a splendid example of calmness, 
moderation, and humanity — qualities accentuated by the eloquence 
with which they were expressed 

Full of years and honours, Moncreiff left behind him a record of 
devoted service to his country; and during forty years of practically 
incessant political life, he contributed greatly to Scotland’s educa- 
tional and economic advancement. 

Edward Francis Maitland was the son of Adam Maitland, 
Esquire, of Dundrennan, one of his predecessors on the Scottish 
Bench, and was born m Edinburgh in 1808. He received his 
education at the High School and Dniversity of Edinburgh, and 
was admitted an Advocate m 1831. In 1847 he was appointed 
an Advocate-Depute, and in 1852 Sheriff of Argyllshire. He was 
twice Solicitor-General for Scotland — 1854-8 and 1859-62 ; and on 
the death of Lord Ivory in 1862, he was raised to the Bench, and 
as Lord Barcaple fulfilled the duties of his high office till about 
the time of his death, which occurred on 23rd February, 1870. 

Endowed with strong powers of observation and of reasoning, 
and with a particularly retentive memory, Maitland as a pleader 
did excellent work; and his speeches in the MTver divorce suit and 
the Yelverton marriage case are notable examples of forensic skill 
As a Judge, he has been described as “an excellent listener to a 
good argument and a dangerous critic for a bad one.” 

The following estimate of Barcaple appeared at the time of his 
death * — “He was no fussy, smiling flatterer, no cringing courtier, 
no adroit artist in hiding his contempt for the contemptible. On 
the contrary, he spoke out the truth gruffly, stamped upon every 
first appearance of falsehood or deceit, and duly earned the hatred 
of all pettifoggers and vulgar votaries of tact and untruth.” 

Donald Mackenzie — ^who, as an^^dvocate-Depute in 1857, had 
the duty of drawing and signing the indictment against Madeleine 
Smith, and of taking a part in directing the preparation of the 
case against her — ^was born in 1818 He was a grandson of the 
Rev John Jamieson, D.D., the compiler of the well-known 
“ Dictionary of the Scottish Language.” 

Mackenzie had originally qualified for the medical profession, 
but he subsequently took to the study of the law, and became an 
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advocate in 1842 twice held office as an Advocate-Depute — 

1854-8 and 1869-CL; and in 1861 he was appointed Sheriff of Fife 
In 1870, in succession to Lord Barcaple, he was promoted to the 
Bench, with the title of Lor^ Mackenzie, and was unremitting and 
untiring in his judicial work till the time of his death, which 
occurred on 19th May, 1875 

As a pleader, Mackenzie’s career was one of unflagging industry; 
and as a Judge his reputation for able and conscientious work was 
as high as it was well merited 

It has been, remarked of him that his share in the preparation of 
the case against Miss Smith was characterised by greater hopeful- 
ness from an official point of view than was apparent among her 
other prosecutors. 

John Inglis, Lord Justice-General of Scotland and Lord 
President of the Court of Session (1867-1891), was the youngest 
son of the Rev Dr John Inglis, one of the ministers of Old Grey- 
friars Parish, Edinburgh, and was born in George Square, Edin- 
burgh, on 21st August, 1810. Equipped with an excellent educa- 
tion in literature and law, he was in 1835 called to the Scottish Bar, 
at which, in course of time, his conspicuous abilities acquired for 
him an extensive practice In 1852 — ^in which year he was, within 
a period of seven months, successively appointed Solicitor-General, 
Lord Advocate, and Dean of Eaculty—he, as Solicitor-General, in 
the course of his unsuccessful contest of Orkney and Shetland as 
Conservative candidate, made the following interesting reference 
to himself : — “ I embarked in the (legal) profession without family 
influence or hereditary wealth. I embarked on my own resources, 
and, thank God, I have succeeded hitherto But even on such an 
occasion as this, I must not forget that my father left me a legacy 
which I have ever held to be a jewel of great price; he left me 
his name — a name which he had taught the world to respect as 
that of a thoroughly honest and honourable man, and I may truly 
say it has been the great object of my life to maintain that name 
pure and unsullied and as I received it Led by that pole-star, I 
have hitherto gone on to fortune, and, please God, I shall follow its 
guidance still ’ ’ 

In July, 1858, Inglis was appointed Lord Justice- Clerk ; and in 
February, 1867, he was instal^ as Lord Justice-General of Scot- 
land and Lord President of^the Court of Session These high 
offices he held and adorned till hxs death, which occurred at Glen- 
corse on 20th August, 1891 — ^just one day before the completion of 
his eighty-first year 

As a pleader, Inglis was eloquent and skilful, and one of his 
most famous achievements was his brilliant and successful defence 
of Madeleine Smith. It was said that Miss Smith was the only 
client he ever visited within the walls of a prison. As a judge, 
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he manifested exceptional ability and a pi»ofound knowledge of 
the law; and patience, courtesy, and dignity, combined with 
conscientiousness, impartiality, and a power of lucid expression, 
were marked features of his judicial demeanour and conduct 

The following description of Inglis, when Lord Advocate in 1858, 
IS culled from a contemporary print . — “ TTall and erect, with one 
of those lithe, graceful figures, whose spontaneous movements seem 
to sympathise with the current and the emphasis of his argument, 
Mr Inglis IS further remarkable for features which, if they cannot 
be called ‘ striking ’ in the largest sense of the word, at once arrest 
attention by their shrewdness, and by the clear, piercing expression 
which animates them. His voice, although only of moderate 
compass, is remarkably clear, while his elocution is easy and dis- 
tinct Add to this that there is a certain undefinable persuasive- 
ness about his manner and delivery, and you may form some idea 
of the externals of the man ” 

George Young was the eldest son of Alex. Young, Esquire of 
Rosofield, Kirkcudbright, procurator-fiscal of Dumfriesshire. He 
was born in Dumfries in 1819, and was called to the Scottish Bar 
in 1840 In 1853 he was appointed Sheriff of Inverness, and in 
1860 Sheriff of Haddington and Berwick. He twice held office as 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, i e , 1862-6 and 1868-9 , and from 
1869 to 1874 he was Lord Advocate, and m that capacity did great 
service to the cause of education in Scotland by his promotion of 
the Education Act of 1872 

On 18ih February, 1874, he was raised to the bench, with the 
title of Lord Young; and his long and distinguished tenure of 
judicial office has been marked by painstaking and energetic dis- 
charge of duty, independence of judgment, and a desire to promote 
equity in jurisprudence. He retired in May, 1905. 

In the arduous task of preparing and conducting the defence of 
Madeleine Smith Mr. Young took a leading part, and to his strenuous 
exertions the success of that defence was in considerable measure 
due. 

Alexander Mongriepe was the eldest son of Hugh Moncrieff, a 
gentleman well known and respected in Glasgow as the head of a 
legal firm of high standing in t>^ city He was born and edu- 
cated m Glasgow, and in 1852 called to •the Scottish Bar. 
In 1862 he was appointed an Advocate-Dopute, and five years later 
Sheriff of Ross and Cromarty He died suddenly on Wednesday, 
1st June, 1870, at the early age of forty-three. 

As a pleader, Moncrieff was ready, acute, and persuasive He was 
possessed of considerable literary tastes and attainments ; and — - 
to quote from an obituary notice of Mm — ^his nature was “in an 
unusual degree, pure, truthful, and generous, and throughout life, 
unsoiled by the world.” 
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